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CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Air-Cars...another Curtiss-Wright “first” 


a ee 


Siete P 


is Plctepowar, Model 2500 of Curtiss-Wright Air- Car. ne 


of air over land, water, swamp or mud at a height of 6 to 12 inches. 
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Wattonals with Card Punch Intercouplers 


save us $248,965 annually, returning 217%.” 


— WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wood-Ridge 


“Our decision to install 
Accountin 
Card Punch 


to pe ver’ 


National 
stematic 
Intercouplers has proved 
profitable. 

“The efficient preparation of 


g Nachines with Sy 


current 
purchase order commitment records, 
prompt posting 0 


records, and the 


accounts pavable 
preparation 
brought new 


automatic 


Ol punched cards have 


THE 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


76 YEAP 


New Jersey 


efficiency and economy to our data 
processing procedures. 
“Our National Accounting Machines 
with Card Punch Intercouplers save 
$248,965 annually, which return 


217% yearly.” hd 
i a ee 
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COMPANY, DAYTON 9, 


OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Punched cards are prepared 
automatically as a by-prod- 
uct of posting to the account- 
ing records. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation is world 
famous for liversified re earch, 
developmet ind production of 
commercial, industrial and military 
product Toda l ictive and 
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in BUSINESS this WEE K February 27, 1960 


GENERAL BUSINESS WHERE THE SPECULATORS ARE LOOKING. An unusual number are 


staying liquid, though Florida and Southwest real estate attracts many 
sides NEGRO GROUPS PUT THE ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON. Fast-spreading 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 movement uses Negro buying power as threat not against Southern laws but 
WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 41 against Southern customs 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 111 HOW TO SET A COLD WAR COURSE. The Senate probes the govern- 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 133 ment’s machinery for making policy on national security 
THE TREND 152 


FIGURES OF THE WEEK 2 MORE THAN NOSES WILL BE COUNTED. Census will also compile 


READERS REPORT 5 data on social, economic, and housing conditions for local businessmen and planners. 


PLANE SHUTTLE SPEEDS COMMUTERS. Douglas engineers transferred to 


another plant find it’s cheaper and faster to commute by air than to drive 


BAR GROUP STUDY ... of “conflict of interest” sets new rules to police— 


and protect—businessmen in government 


ESSO AIRS PLANT PROBLEMS ON TV. A big refinery gives the public a 


view of some of its inside woes 


IN BUSINESS. Pittsburgh Steel buys ore sources, Ford winner in 1959 sales 
race, White House eases personnel security rules in defense plants, auto fix case 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: In Business Abroad. Italians consider trustbusting, U. S. speaks softly on new bank 
board, Hilton moves into Iran, Hoffman advises on foreign aid 





Drastic Changes Sweep Black Africa. It’s a year of great change—political, 
economic, social—for the continent, especially West and Central Africa 


COMPANIES: Riding the Electronics Boom. How Motorola has been expanding 
ECONOMICS: A Fresh Look at the Role of Profits in Company Growth. An AT&T study 


FINANCE: Where the Credit Pinch Hurts. Only in a scattering of companies and industries, 
businessmen say 


In Finance. Georgia eases branch banking curbs, darker prospects shrink some 
dividends, Atlantic Coast Line spinoff, bankers warned on consumer loans 


A Look at Latin American Unions 
Strike Ends Where It Began. Packinghouse workers accept virtually the terms that 
Wilson & Co. offered before the 109-day walkout started 


In Labor. Beck indictment dismissed, UAW dues, AFL-CIO drive to organize farm 
workers, proposed Landrum-Griffin amendment, McDonald's critics 


MANAGEMENT: _ IBM’s Dutch Eden Has Its Thorn. The troubles of training European executives 
In Management. Intercity business game tourney, white-collar thievery, annual 
reports for blind stockholders, campus recruiters 
MARKETING: New Flurry Over Trading Stamps. This may be their biggest year yet, as more 
retailers succumb to what many consider a necessary evil 
Britons Plow Into U.S. Market. Import flood brings farm equipment 


In Marketing. Hotpoint’s service charges, Play of the Week commercials, Inter- 
national Shoe’s retail plans, new Hillman, TV in Central America 


THE MARKETS: Sec Writes Rules for Mutuals requiring details of dealings with investment advisory 
and management companies 
Odds on New Rate. Compromise with Congress would permit Treasury to issue 
long-term bonds paying more than statutory 44% interest 
Chicago Banks Talk Merger. Harris Trust and Chicago National are close to a bil- 
lion-dollar wedding. Deal is outside state’s harsh ban on branches 


Wall St. Talks. . 


In the Markets. Stocks try rally, bond push fades, stockholder “champions” report, 
mutual funds get new 


PRODUCTION: In Production. Supersized rail tank cars, plastic pipe for oil and gas fields, asbestos 
find in Canada 


NEW PRODUCTS: New Products 


REGIONS: Missiles Industry Carries Utah to a New Peak of Prosperity. A case study of one 
state—plus personal income figures for the others 


BUSINESS WEEK is eennet weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. NUMBER 1591 


42nd St., N. Y. 36, Y. Second Class Postage Paid aft N. Y. 1, N. Y., and at 
BUSINESS WEEK e Feb. 27, 1960 Albany, N. Y. Pn $6 a year in U. S. A. Canadian and foreign rates on request. 1 





FIGURES of the WEEK 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 


1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 133.3 151.0 160.5 159.1r 158.9" 
PRODUCTION 
2,032 2,506 2 Ft7 2,674r 2,671 


Automobiles 125,553 120,780 175,060 158,723r 153,186 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $62,563 $55,003 $55,824 $60,971 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............ceeeeecececeees 10,819 13,259 14,523 14,071 14,226 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.).......... ccc cee ee eees 6,536 7,208 7,190 7,256r 7,311 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,455 1,363 1,471 1,412 1,393 
Paperboard (tons) 247,488 304,774 322,114 325,402 329,793 


TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars) 70 56 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 38 4] 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 111 121 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 310 302 


PRICES 





88.9 94.8 93.4 

77.9 72.4 72.7 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) , 18.5¢ 23.0¢ 22.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = ‘ 187.0 186.8 186.8 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) . $43.17 $42.50 $39.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)......... cee ee eee ee eens , 30.100¢ 34.215¢ 33.350¢ 
es, Geena wie OLS. Ck, GEE, le ccsccvicticcccccccvcvecoene ; 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy +380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... 21.76¢ 25.02¢ 25.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........eee0e A $2.04 $2.08 $2.10 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ : 34.28¢ 31.93¢ 32.02¢ 
er rere er er eee rere ee eer A $1.61 $1.88 $1.77 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) ' 55.32 56.99 55.11 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 59% 4.89% 5.36% 5.33% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) —2V% 9 3% % 4% % 4%4-4% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks t 60,880 62,273 60,597 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 101,773 102,834 101,699 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . ; 31,351 30,873 30,966 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 33,758 26,904 26,117 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 27,112 28,098 27,135 27,535 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK —_ i me wa 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)** . January 104 157 163 172 
Construction & mining machinery January 111 167 161 
Engines & turbines January 106 175 158 
Pumps & compressors January 120 189 288 
Metalworking machinery January 125 123 172 
Other industrial machinery January 95 153 138 
Office equipment January 109 180 221 
New contracts for industrial building January 128 97 132 129 


Preliminary, week ended February 20, 1960, r Revised. 
t Not availabl # Dute for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


lable. 
New seasonal adjustment 
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‘Does Motorola 2-way radio pay off? “ 


... every set we insta// pays for the next”’ 


“The time and mileage we’re saving with 

our Motorola 2-way radio has more 

than paid for this new set. But that’s only part 
of the story. Motorola radio control has 
helped us grow from a 2-truck to a 3-truck 
operation in little more than a year. 

And our customers say they’ve never 

had better service!”’ 


RECORDS PROVE—MORE AND MORE SMALL BUSINESSES ARE 
GROWING FASTER WITH MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO CONTROL 


Fast, dependable Motorola radio contact with vehicles on-the-move is a powerful 
business builder. Want proof? Ask a nearby Motorola 2-way radio user. Find out 
firsthand how radio eliminates money-wasting backtracking and deadheading, helps 
to provide prompt service that attracts and keeps customers—at a profit! 

Why Motorola? You get highest dollar value! 1. A custom-planned system 
engineered to your specific requirements. 2. The right equipment for your job— 
from the world’s most complete line of communications tools. 3. Unmatched reliabil- 
ity, proved by the majority of the nation’s utilities, police, fire and transportation 
services. 4. Finest service— Motorola service by factory-trained technicians from 
nearby maintenance centers. 

No wonder Motorola outsells all other makes combined! 





Motorola... the communications specialist to industry for nearly three decades 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 571, ill. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. SPaulding 2-6500 



















Coatings of TENITE POLYETHYLENE 






mean tight, heat-sealable closures 


And here is a good case in point... 
French's Instant Mashed Potatoes. 

All the original goodness of this food 
product is preserved in new packages 
made of paper, plus metal foil coated 
on both sides with Tenite Polyethylene. 
One coating of polyethylene serves to 
bond the paper to the foil. The other, on 
the inner foil surface, makes it possible 
for the pouch to be tightly heat-sealed 
—protecting the sensitive contents 
against loss of flavor and quality. 


pip 


French's Nou 





In addition to being heat-sealable for 
quick and easy closing, this versatile 
plastic has many other properties use- 
ful in packaging. It is chemically inert 
to most materials...doesn't puncture or 
tear easily...remains flexible at low 
temperature. And its resistance to 
water and water vapor helps prevent 
loss or gain of moisture. 

Tenite Polyethylene is being used in 
a wide variety of packaging applica- 
tions. It is extrusion coated on paper, 





boxboard, film and foil...extruded into 
tough, waterproof film...blown into 
bottles that are practically unbreak- 
able...and injection molded into con- 
tainers of all shapes and sizes. 
Perhaps this plastic can point to 
some improvement or economy in 
packaging one of your products. For 
full information about Tenite Polyeth- 
ylene, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENN. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 











an Eastman plastic 


Package designed by 

R. T. French, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pouch packages manufac- 
tured by Thilmany Pulp & 
Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wisc., 
using Tenite Polyethylene. 
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Growth Report 


Dear Sir: 

Your piece on economic growth 
as a special report [BW—Jan.23’60, 
p52] is absolutely first rate... . 


T. W. SCHULTZ 
DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. . BUSINESS WEEK [is] to be con- 
gratulated on giving the space to so 
extensive an analysis of the funda- 
mentals of a problem which is al- 
most always dealt with only at a 
superficial level. 

ALLEN WALLIS 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

. The discussions of economic 
growth put a very difficult problem 
into comprehensible lay language. 
I must say | share the concern 
that the United States is not invest- 
ing enough in its human capital... . 

Secondly, I think publicly we 
have overdone our concern for in- 
dividual well-being, and under- 
emphasized the responsibility each 
of us bears for the community’s 
well being. 

ByRON L. JOHNSON 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM COLORADO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

. As a representative of busi- 
ness, I wish I could count as heavily 
as you suggest upon the projected 
steady stream of all innovations 
from research. No one can quarrel 
with the forecast that important 
growth will be achieved, but in 
many industries with which I am 
familiar, systematized innovation as 
yet can really not be counted upon 
to produce a steady flow of new 
products. Research efforts seem to 
bring results in irregular quantities, 
and often without a completely un- 
derstandable basis as to timing. In 
short, there is a continuous supply 
of developmental results but, except 
in the most spectacularly new scien- 
tific areas of interest, there seems 
to be still a good deal of variation 
in the flow. I guess I’m really tak- 
ing issue only with the use of such 
words as “steady” and “continuous” 
in your article but just to urge cau- 
tion against accepting these con- 
cepts too literally. 

Personally, I’m confident that 
substantial growth will be achieved 
in this country and I’m not too 
disturbed about the battle of statis- 
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Unexcelled 


Transportation 
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-one of many 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


Baltimore is a great world port 
with transportation facilities to 
match. Whether you ship by rail, 
highway, water or air, transporta- 
tion is of the best. A manufacturing 
plant located here not only has 
advantages in readily obtaining 
many raw materials but also has 
quick access to markets throughout 
the world. 

Let us make an individual Plant 
Location Study for you. We'll give 
you clear cut facts. You evaluate 
them in terms of your business 
needs. There’s no obligation and 
your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence. Just mail the coupon 
below attached to your letterhead. 


BALTIMORE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC era 


industrial 


C 0 M PAN Y centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
I would like to have you make a 
special Plant Location Study for us. 


N ame 


Title 


Firm 


\ddress.... 


i See eee | eer 





tical growth with the Soviets, at 
least over the next decade. My 
chief concern lies with the effect of 
the social, economic, and political 
environment upon incentive to take 
risks. Harassment by government 
in the area of bigness and profit 
margins despite the best possible 
intentions can have only a negative 
impact on our future growth. While 
it is certainly true that many, per- 
haps most, business managements 
are dedicated to furthering the 
growth of our economy, it will be 
most unfortunate if much of this 
drive is lost because of public im- 
pediments, destined in theory to 
be for the social good of the peo- 
ple. 

WALTER E. HOaD_Ley, JR. 
TREASURER 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

... The difficult problem of eco- 
nomic growth was masterly treated 
in the article where a_ rigorous 
scientific approach was combined 
with an excellent journalistic pre- 
sentation. Contributions of this 
quality, bearing upon matters of 
national significance, serve an im- 
portant purpose as they stimulate 
thinking and help to clarify issues. 


AVRAM KISSELGOFF 
CHIEF ECONOMIST 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . This is a very good report 
except for imbalance; far more 
should have been given to Can We 
Get Balanced Growth? . . . [and] 
more on Key to the Future and 
more on Human Capital. 

It was regrettable that not once 
was mentioned the great value of 
American salesmanship and _ the 
need of more and better salesmen 
for more money for research and 
development will be spent if more 
and better salesmen are encouraged. 
Surely the millions of American 
salesmen have contributed as much 
(many think more) to our eco- 
nomic growth than any other 
group... .. 

V. E. SEIBERT 
PRESIDENT 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

There can be no doubt that “The 
growth and power of nations de- 
pend primarily upon the qualities 
of their people,” as you say in the 
special report [BW—Jan.23’60, 
p52]. However, discussions such 





as this ignore for the most part the 
continuing destruction of incentives 
in this country. Will the aggres- 
siveness, certainly one of the qual- 
ities of the people of this country 
in the past, continue without the 
rewards? This is the question to be 
answered. 

In my opinion, providing schools, 
colleges, universities, and labora- 
tories will not be enough if the 
education does not mean higher— 
substantially higher—living stand- 
ards for those who have made the 
effort to gain the education and 
put the learning to practical use. 


E. A. CYROL 





E. A. CYROL & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I just read the special report on 
Growth [BW—Jan.23°60,p52] and 
must applaud its de-emphasis of the 
percentage rate approach. Its in- 
sistence on “ideas and skills” 
and “research by systematizing in- 
novation” as the basis. of economic 
growth is a most welcome back-to- 
earth movement. The description 
of the innovation process seems 
to me, however, to omit an essen- 
tial element... . 

The article defines innovation too 
narrowly by confining it to the new 
products, processes and resources 
which research creates. Marketing 
should be recognized as an insepa- 
rable part of systematized innova- 
tion. Du Pont’s laboratories alone 
did not and could not create today’s 
cellophane, nylon and dacron prod- 
ucts. Reynolds Wrap was much 
more of a marketing innovation 
than a product innovation. In our 
kind of economy, product and mar- 
ket development frequently are con- 
current and interact on each other. 
During this marketing phase of the 
innovation process, many of the 
business decisions are made which 
determine whether a new product 
or process will represent mere 
change or a contribution to better 
performance and usefulness. Since 
the qualitative facets of growth 
need more emphasis than they are 
getting currently, there is all the 
more reason for making sure that 
the marketing phase of the inno- 
vation process gets proper attention. 

IRVING LIPKOWITZ 
REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Letters should be addressed 


to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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It takes more 
than bricks 
and mortar to 


expand plant 
facilities 


Whether your building pro- 
gram calls for adding square 
footage to your plant, or a 
new company to your cor- 
porate family, you’ll find the 
people at the Continental 
very helpful. Lending money, 
of course, is our principal 
function. But guidance in fi- 
nancial planning—‘‘money 
management’’—is often 
equally valuable. How about 
you—is yours a problem of 
money, or of deciding how 
best to use it? Whether your 
business is large or small, let’s 
discuss the answer together. 


: OLLONOLS 





NATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90 





These fluorescent lamps may look alike... 


but only the Westinghouse Lamp has six|im 


Despite similar appearance and ratings, these fluorescent 
lamps are not the same. One is a better lamp—and a 
better buy—because it’s the only fluorescent lamp with 
all 6 advances described below. That lamp is made by 
Westinghouse. It costs you no more than any other 
leading brand—but it will give you years of trouble- 
free, efficient lighting. 

1. MORE EFFICIENT PHOSPHORS—A special Westinghouse 
process selects Ultralume™ phosphor particles of a 


size proven to give more efficient lighting. 


2. BRIGHTER END TO END—Lead wires are plated with 
super-hard Chrome Vanadium to make sure Westing- 
house tubes stay bright, end to end. 


3. BUILT-IN “SHOCK ABSORBERS”—Specially designed West 
inghouse anodes act as buffers to cushion the terrific 
shock of electron bombardment and improve lamp life. 


4.“RAINCOATS” FOR RELIABLE STARTING — Silicone “raincoats” 
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Six! important advances that make it a better buy! 


disperse moisture which can collect on exterior surfaces 
and prevent lamps from starting. 
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5, MIXED GASES — Westinghouse uses a precise mixture of 
certain rare gases, under exact pressure, to improve the 
light output. 


&TRIPLE-COILED ELECTRODES — To protect electrodes from the 
sudden electron bombardment when thelampisfirst turn- 
édon. Emission material is quickly heated, fully protected. 


Regardless of the type or wattage of fluorescent lamps 
you buy, you will get better value, more light for your 
money, and longer, trouble-free service if you specify 
and insist on Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 
Westinghouse makes a complete line, from tiny 4-watt 
lamps for instrument lighting to the giant 96-inch 
Super-Hi™ Lamps for store, street, and factory light- 
ing. Contact your authorized Westinghouse lamp 
agent or nearest Westinghouse sales office. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS \ Vestin house 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 








Moving a whole office? 








Not a paper 
clip lost 


Trust your Allied 
Man to have your 
office back in pro- 
duction sooner. He 
has the experience, 
trained personnel, 
plenty of equip- 
ment to make big 
moves easy. 





Se eae 


| 
Trust everythinat 





Move overnight— start work in the morning. Whether it’s a big or small offi}exactly 


move, you can trust your Allied Man to make it fast, easy and economical. He's 
veteran at moving entire offices overnight or over a weekend. He’ll plan your mov 
organize it by departments and set every chair, desk and filing cabinet dow 





Why you can trust your Allied Man. Your Allied Man 3} 
world’s largest mover—the leader in the moving busilé 
Naturally, you can trust him for smooth, perfectly-orga@ 
blueprint-precision office moving. 
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pied 


nall offijexactly where you want it—ready for work. 
al. He’s|Stop worrying when Allied is on the job. That’s 
our m0'Ywhy leading businesses everywhere trust 
net doWeverything to the Allied Man. 



















Look for your Allied Man’s 
fhumber in the Yellow Pages 
under ‘‘Movers” 
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again and again 
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Burroughs computer has multiplied 


“We, at Schering Corporation, have 


grown accustomed to miraculous devel- 
opments in our industry. So many 
advancements have been made in phar- 
maceutical research in the last two 
decades, we are convinced that we may 
indeed be on the brink of a pharmaco- 
logical revolution. 

“Yet, there is so much more to be 
done, so many new avenues to explore, 
that we recognize the only real source 
of continued development is through 
expanded research efforts. Through 
research, Schering has already created 
several of the world’s leading ethical 
drugs...major emphasis has been on 
cortical hormones and antahistamines. 
Some, like Coricidin, have become 
household words. 

“While the results of research are 
sometimes dramatic, there is little of the 
miraculous in the day-to-day explora- 
tions made by pharmaceutical scientists. 


A Statement from Francis C. Brown, Chairman of the Board and President, Schering Corporation: 


“Tn behavioral research alone, our 


For one thing, pharmaceutical research 
is expensive...costs are over three times 
more per sales dollar than all other in- 
dustries and rising substantially each 
year. Findings are often inconclusive 
and only a small portion ever reach frui- 
tion ina marketable product. And with a 
diversified line of products such as ours, 
we must maintain research projects 
in many different areas simultaneously. 
Even with the newest and most success- 
ful discovery, a competitor may enter 
the market with a better product that 
puts yesterday’s ‘miracle’ out of favor. 

“Yet, a relentless search for new 
products is a necessity. It is the only 
reasonable assurance of the continuing 
health of our own business enterprise. 
Today we are conducting extensive 
experimentation with chemical mole- 
cules of known pharmacological prop- 
erties. The object is to achieve radically 
new pharmacological results by means 


our productivity by 100 times!” 


Dr. Francis Mechner checks computer’s daily results with Ronald Ray. 


of various alterations in chemical 
structure. Once achieved, these new 
compounds must be evaluated in labo- 
ratory animals. The methodology of 
this program is exemplified by an 
experiment carried out in Schering’s 
Behavorial Research Laboratory. Here, 
eight highly trained rats take their turn 
in succession night and day, at a test- 
ing station where their behavior is 
recorded and then analyzed by com- 
puter. This is the type of experimenta- 
tion in which the behavorial effects of 
drugs are tested in animals. The results 
of these experiments permit predictions 
concerning the effects these drugs will 
have on man. 

“With thirteen experiments of this 
type proceeding on a continuous basis, 
the volume of data generated could 
never be handled without the aid of a 
computer. The Burroughs 205 performs 


computations every day which the staff 
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of Schering’s Behavorial Laboratory 
would require years to complete. The 
computer's final output is in the form 
of tables and graphs which are then 
studied and interpreted by psycho- 
pharmacologists. 

“The decision to install a Burroughs 
205 computer was upheld by a need to 
provide rapid, complete and economic 
analysis of the data which is produced 
by the research division at great cost. 
We investigated the computer field 
thoroughly, and after careful study and 
professional consultation, our technical 
people believed no other computer met 
our requirements so well. One of our 
scientific programmers, Biometrics 
Manager Gordon B. Thomas, was par- 
ticularly impressed with the 205’s abil- 
ity to handle large masses of data with 
the power of a large scale computer... 
and at less than half the cost. Mr. 
Thomas felt the 4000-word memory of 


Burroughs Corporation 








Dr. Bradley Whitman, Director of Research Services, confers with Gordon B. Thomas, Biometrics Manager. 


the 205 greatly facilitated the execu- 
tion of research programs, many of 
which exceed 10,000 steps. 

“In our research projects alone, the 
205 has earned its keep. Dr. Bradley 
Whitman, head of Research Services, 
reports our 205 computer is turning out 
fast, accurate results at a cost we could 
never have realized by any other 
method. Research scientists are freed 
from time-consuming data collecting 
and may now spend more time on crea- 
tive work. 

“In addition to serving as a research 
aid, our 205 has provided us with other 
benefits as well. 


“Our Procedures Department Mana- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. ALEX LANGLEY 


ger, William B. Spencer, points out 
that the 205 is completely compatible 
with our commercial needs as well as 
research. In fact, our recent purchase 
of additional Burroughs peripheral 
equipment will allow us much greater 
capacity for commercial applications. 
“As we expand and broaden our 
search for new products, we expect 
commensurate growth in other areas of 
our company as well, and we are confi- 
dent that our 205 computer, with its 
modular expansion features, will keep 
pace with our computing needs.” 
FRANCIS C. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board and President 
Schering Corporation 


Hundreds of other scientific and commercial users of Burroughs computers are 
confirming the same experience. Burroughs complete line of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment is backed by a coast-to-coast team of computer specialists, all 
eager to tell you how Burroughs can help in your business. For additional informa- 
tion, write ElectroData Division, Pasadena, California. 










2 “NEW DIMENSIONS/in electronics and data processing systems” 
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ONLY MORSE 
OFFERS ALL 4 


Tis 
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| BASIC DRIVES 


Morse offers a complete line of Roller 
Chain, Silent Chain, exclusive Hy- 
Vo* Drives, “Timing’’® Belts and 
Sprockets. 


2 SPEED REDUCERS 


Eberhardt-Denver ‘“RW"’ PoweRgear® 
Reducers, Gearmotors, Worm Gear 
Reducers, Conveyor Drives, Mitre 
Boxes, Helical Reducers. 





3 COUPLINGS 


Flexible Roller and Silent Chain Cou- 
plings; Morflex Couplings, single and 
double; Morflex Radial and Marine 


Couplings 


orque Li 
afford flexi 
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4 CLUTCHES 


Morse Cam (Over-Running, Back Stop- 
ping, Indexing), Pullmore, Over-Center, 
orque Limiter and Centrifugal Styles 
afford flexible control of power. 


Only Morse offers all 4. . . only Morse can accept 


Full responsibility 
for your industrial 
power drive 


Drives, speed reducers, couplings and clutches... 
designed better, built better, distributed better and backed by the 
only company that takes on the whole job of satisfying you 


If you have a production process 
that requires transmission of me- 
chanical power, it just makes good 
sense to deal with a company that 
can take on the whole job—furnish 
all the components—guarantee 
your satisfaction with the complete 
power train. 


And only Morse can do it! 


Drives, speed reducers, couplings 
and clutches: Morse designs them 
better to work together . . . builds 
them better to high quality stand- 
ards for longer life, in a wide variety 
of sizes and capacities ideally suited 
to any job. Moreover, Morse dis- 
tributes them better for broader, 
faster customer availability. 


Morse—the No. 1 supplier of auto- 
motive timing chains—has, through 





continuous expansion, evolved a 
complete line of exclusive power- 
transmission products. Among 
them, the well-known Morflex cou- 
plings ... H-E roller chain . . . Hy- 
Vo® drives .. . Rockford Clutches, 
Eberhardt-Denver speed reducers 
and full line of components for the 
broad industrial fields. 


Whether your next project calls 
for a single coupling or a complete 
power train, your Morse distribu- 
tor is the man who can help you 
most. He’s always nearby, listed in 
the Yellow Pages. Or, if you wish, 
write direct: Morse Chain Com- 
pany, Dept. 3-20, Ithaca, New 
York. Export Sales: Borg-Warner 
International, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
In Canada: Morse Chainof Canada, 
Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. 








MOR SE i] 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
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silent salesmen 


The Reedys seldom talk to Carpenter customers—rarely see a prospect. But men like 
the Reedys help maintain the unique confidence industry has in Carpenter steels. 


To those who know us best, Carpenter represents quality . . . the most uniform, 
dependable specialty steels that can be produced. And the Reedys, plus many other 
Carpenter specialists like them, are responsible for the total service that backs every 
Carpenter delivery. They continue the “look ahead” type of new product research 
that has produced a steady parade of specialty steel “firsts” for industry. Most im- 
portant, men like the Reedys know their first re sponsibility is to give you the kind of 
products and service you need to survive against today’s competition. 


New CAPACITY ... To give you famous Carpenter Quality steels in greater quan- 
tity, faster, Carpenter has virtually doubled production capacity in the past two years, 
through additional melting and finishing facilities. 


New QUALITY CONTROLS . . . Carpenter's new and exclusive MEL-TROL® proc- 
ess assures you of the most predictable performance in specialty steels that money 
can buy .. . at no extra cost. 


New SERVICE . . . What was already a leading, nationwide warehousing and tech- 
nical service facility has been expanded to provide even better and faster help on 
any specialty steel problem. 


tool and die steels 
stainless steels 
high temperature alloys 


VE ‘yp lf {/} L P r stee é electronic, magnetic and electrical alloys 


special-purpose steels 
tubing and pipe 
fine wire specialties 


The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


- The Reedys, Calvin, Jr., Calvin, and Howard . . . whose 80 
— combined service in Carpenter Mills is typical of the 
of family pride and oe craftsmanship that go in- 

every Carpenter product 








Look what’s better now... because of Du Pont ZYTEL 


NYLON RESINS 


: oe 


ELECTRICAL LOCK uses four smoothly 
turning wheels of ZyYTEL, each with electrical 
contact points, which work like a switch 
when the proper combination is dialed. (By 
Los Angeles Die Mold, El Monte, California 


PROTECTIVE WINDOW for welder’s helmet 
has lift-front retainer of ZytTEL. Manufactur- 
ing economies result from the high strength 
of ZyTEL in thin sections, and the use of self- 
tapping screws. (By Sellstrom Manufactur- 


for Electro-Dial, Inc., Van Nuys, Calif.) ing Co., Palatine, Illinois.) 


Improved performance and lower cost go hand in hand when parts or products are 
molded of Du Pont Zytet nylon resins. Better performance stems from a combina- 
tion of desirable properties offered by these versatile resins. Lower costs result 
from easy mass production of items, simplified design and often the elimination 
of expensive finishing operations. 

It will pay you to consider the advantages of appearance, function and cost that 
ZyTEL nylon resins offer in the products you make or use. A letter to Du Pont will 
bring you more information about the properties of ZYTEL and the fast-growing 
number of better products it is making possible. Write to: Dept. D-227, Room 
2507Z, Nemours Building, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 
98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P. 0. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, 


18 ; 


PROJECTOR is made with gears and other 
components of tough, abrasion resistant ZYTEL 
to assure smooth, quiet operation. Parts of 
ZyYTEL cost less to make and buy. (By W-L 
Molding Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., for Key- 


stone Camera Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.) 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


REGU 5. PAT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living through Chemistry 
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Auto makers are heading for the biggest first quarter on record except 
for 1955 (the year when precedents were shattered right and left). 


But the industry originally set out for the best, not second best. First 
the schedule called for 2,240,000 cars; then it was raised to more than 2,275,- 
000. Output won’t reach either figure—or even come close. 


Moreover, the seasonal pattern is askew. We'll be declining each month, 
January through March, instead of going up. 


New cars have been selling quite well this year, but not spectacularly. 
And it was going to require pretty spectacular sales to sustain production as 
originally projected. 

A good many outsiders questioned the wisdom of output so high, and 
Detroit executives admitted in private that they might have to cut if cars 
piled up on dealers (BW—Jan.9’60,p19). Now they’re cutting. 


January production was scheduled at 690,000 cars and hit it on the nose. 
February was set at 725,000 but will fall short by 50,000 to 60,000. To attain 
the original goal, March would have had to smash all monthly records with 
more than 850,000; now 600,000 to 650,000 would look more realistic (with 
one trade publication glumly indicating 550,000). 


Production of 550,000 cars would be less than the total for March in 
most recent years. Yet it wouldn’t be bad, by average standards, compared 
with most months in 1957, 1958, and 1959. 


And 600,000 would top any March since 1955. 
However, this is hollow consolation for an industry that was geared up 


to smash records. And it won't help suppliers of the auto makers who were 
prepared to handle the much higher expectations. 


Results of the two months’ auto race show the customary leaders— 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth—in the 1, 2, 3 positions. 


Of Chevy’s 380,000-odd cars in January and February, nearly 65,000 
were Corvairs. Standard models were just a little ahead of 1959. 


By contrast, Ford’s production of standard models was a little behind. 
The division turned out something over 325,000 cars of which about 85,000 
were Falcons and more than 13,000 Thunderbirds. 


Plymouth’s 113,000 for the two months included 40,000 Valiants. 


For fourth place, it’s a photo finish. Rambler, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
all are weighing in with 83,000, give or take a few hundred. But, by the end 
of the first quarter, on its present plans, Rambler will lead. 


It’s Dodge in seventh with nearly 70,000, greatly aided by Dart. 


Buick is in eighth, though two-month output apparently has barely 
equaled the 63,400 cars produced in the same period last year. Next come 
Mercury, Cadillac, and Studebaker-Packard (although the latter’s Lark is 
about 15% behind a year ago). 

ie 


Auto output that runs below expectations will bring no joy to the ears of 
oilmen already plagued by overproduction. 
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Reductions in refinery runs seemed to be becoming general this week 
as one company after another announced cuts. And Texas has pinched back 
the permissible crude output for March. 


Gasoline’s position is generally regarded as touchy—even though there 
were some price advances at the start of this week. 


Stocks of gasoline aren’t much higher than a year ago. But that isn’t 
too much help, because they were burdensome last year. 

But the biggest trouble is in the light burning oils. Stocks are 30° 
above a year ago and price cutting is general. 


One of the sternest warnings comes from the Chase Manhattan Bank 
whose oil letter calls for a 550,000 bbl. per day cut in refinery runs in the 
second quarter. “There is no satisfactory alternative,” says the bank 


The letter chides the industry particularly for the high refinery runs in 
December even though heating demand was below normal. 


Conditions in the oil market outside the U.S. are simply chaotic. 


McGraw-Hill’s Petroleum Week cites some startling discounts from 
posted prices on the whole range of oil products in the Caribbean. The list 
prices were being continued, the magazine indicated, by international com- 
panies that didn’t want to offend the Venezuelan government. 


However, both the Caribbean affiliates of Standard Oil (New Jersey) and 
Shell of Venezuela have now pulled the plug on fuel oil prices. 


Steel mills’ incoming orders for April and May obviously are curtailed 
by the current misgivings on autos. Not so apparent, perhaps, is the fact 
that steel is also feeling the troubles in oil. 

The number of rigs sinking wells now is about 5% less even than the 
very skimpy total a year ago. And, with the supply-demand situation in 
oil what it is, there’s little incentive to step up drilling. 


Demand for well casing, in particular, has been affected. 
— woe 


Production of primary aluminum continues at a high level. 


Daily output of nearly 5,300 tons in January was up from both Novem- 
ber and December and substantially ahead of a year earlier. That it hasn’t 
regained the record rate of last June through October is no surprise, for 
those months were padded by strike hedging and price hedging. 


Income prospects of livestock raisers are undergoing reappraisal 


The major factor is the Dept. of Agriculture survey which indicates that 
the spring pig crop (which goes to market next fall) will be 11° less than 
last year. This has been seized upon as meaning more money for hog 
raisers. But will higher prices more than offset the reduced numbers? 

Bear in mind that cattle on feed number 9% more than in 1959 for a 
new record. And bargain beef could restrain a rise in hog prices. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 27, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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New 7960 


=“USHRPAAN TRUCKSTERS 


with Built-In Economy! 


Cushman Trucksters carry the biggest set NEW 780 (Gasoline Powered) TRUCKSTER: 4 versatile work- 
of rugged muscles ever built into a light horse inside the plant and out on the street or highway; carries 800 pound payload 
hauling vehicle. Electronically measured e Formed channel, automotive style chassis e Choice of body styles to fit the 
strain tests have proved it. Thousands of job ¢ Bigger, stronger pick-up box ¢ Optional fiber glass and steel cab with 
wrap-around windshield e Hydraulic, internal expanding brakes e Dependable 


industrial, commercial and governmental " . is 
” Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine e Constant mesh transmission 


users have proved another important fact: 


Figuring the small initial investment, the ' 

“ait “a ? stment, NEW (Electric) TRUCKSTER: A powerful performer inside the plant or 
ee maintenance expense, the oper- on short hauls; carries half-ton payload plus operator and passenger. 

ating cost of less an a penny pe ile — . : 
; S f ss than a pen 7 es ® Rigid unitized construction © Heavy duty rear suspension ® Heavy duty 
and the savings on taxes and insurance, batteries and motor ® New positive drive for maximum grade-pull power * Op 
Cushman Trucksters deliver the greatest tional fiber glass cab ® Can be equipped as personnel carrier ® Up to 50 miles 


light hauling economy. on each charg 


Send a TRUCKSTER instead of a truck! 


hee 


-o— 
_ 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration or write for information eo 
-_ 


y CUSHMAN MO TORS _ —_— —— information on Cushman Trucksters 


913 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska —_—= NAME 
— - Sem ere aeggemenn 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation, =— (ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD) 
meme 


maker of Johnson and Evinrude outboard motors eT LS SS 


Please send 
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More than 3 million visitors 
saw the IBM RAMAC 305 in 
action at Moscow and Brussels. 
You are cordially invited to see 
it score the VIIIth Olympic 


Winter Games at Squaw Valley. 


IBM RAMAC,305 SCORES THE 1960 OLYMPICS 





Squaw Valley, California; At the Winter Olympics, this IBM Data 
Processing System is giving results of each event almost before the 
last contestant can catch his breath. Minutes after an event is com- 
pleted, results are flashed to the judges, and information centers. 


The key to the speed and versatility of this system is RAMAC'’s 
exclusive random access capability. This capability makes it possible 
to process information in the order received while, at the same time, 
updating all related records on file. 

Throughout the world RAMAC is helping to solve the problems 
of business with speed and economy. Whether purchased or leased, 
RAMAC can be profitable to your business, too. 






































As each competitor finishes his event word is flashed directly to RAMAC. Here, where list of standings as affected by the latest contestant’s results. After the event is 
almost a million words of Olympic data (in both English and French) are stored on completed, RAMAC punches out a paper tape for wire services communication 
the disk file, RAMAC consults the rules, computes the scores and prints out a new results are printed on duplicating masters for prompt press rele 


ase prep 


balanced data processing IBM 


ye 











Germs like milk, COO. They lurk all along the 

route from cow to kitchen. It takes a constant, all-out counterattack 
against bacteria to keep milk pure and wholesome. In the 

48 years since Pennsalt introduced B-K* —the first chlorine dairy 
sanitizer, the old-time milk pail has been supplanted by 

automatic milkers, piping systems, bulk storage tanks. Pennsalt has 
developed the cleaners and sanitizers needed to meet the more 


complicated sanitation needs of today’s dairyman. 


Pennsalt know-how and products work in countless other 

ways to help industry keep pace with change, to protect 

the public health, to serve the nation’s defense. How 

can they work for you? Write Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 
313 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 


Chemicals PLANTS IN MONTGOMERY ALA. LOS ANGELES CALIF; CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILI 
T 10: PORTLAND. ORE 


CALVERT CITY. KY. WYANDOTTE. MICH. DELAWARE OW 


ESTABLISHED LE: #18) CORNWELLS HEIGHTS NATRONA PA BRYAN DALLAS HOUSTON, TEX 


TACOMA. WASH - CARVILLE ONTARIO: MEXICO CITY 
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Where Speculators Are Looking 


@ A lot of them aren’t looking at all—figuring risks 
are too high and profits too low in most ventures now. 


@ Real estate in Florida and the Southwest still 
attracts a lot of them, though some say the land boom, like 
the stock market, has run into overvaluations. 


@ The stock market itself is still favored by certain 
shrewd operators, but they stress selectivity of issues. 


“It’s getting harder and harder to 
make a killing.” So says a New York 
investor who has a substantial amount 
of money to put into any situation 
that promises big capital gains. 

Ilis view is echoed by other specula- 
tive-minded money men_ across the 
country. BUSINESS WEEK reporters this 
week talked—as they do periodically— 
to large numbers of money-wise in- 
vestors who have funds available for 
new investments, found that a signifi- 
cantly large number of them are hold- 
ing cash or short-term fixed-income 
obligations because thev are uncertain 
about the immediate future. 

These are men who ordinarily plav 
for maximum gains rather than _pro- 
tected vields. ‘They try to stay ahead 
of the investing pack, spot the sort of 
thing that is becoming a fad before 
the profit goes out of it. 

These men say that they have plenty 
of funds available—more perhaps, than 
at any time in the last few vears. But 
they are not rushing in to put their 
money at work. On the contrary, they 
are examining every investment propo- 
sal with skepticism and caution. 
¢ More Risk, Less Profit—There is no 
shortage of investment opportunities— 
in land, oil, stocks. In fact, investment 
men report that they can choose from 
a wide variety of deals and proposals, 
ranging from local real estate to South 
African gold mines and South Ameti- 
can land. But most moneved investors 
say that the risk involved in almost 
every deal looks bigger than at any 
recent time, while the potential for 
gain scems less. 

The sober mood of men with money 
stems largely from the sharp drop in 
common stock prices. Many speculators 
have been on the common stock band- 


wagon all during the great bull market 
of the 1950s, and most of them made 
fancy gains by judicious switching from 
one hot group to another. Now, with 
the market as a whole cooling off, the 
have been harder hit than most people 
over the past six months. In most cases, 
losses are still on paper, but they have 
had a sobering effect. 

e Real Estate—At the moment, in fact, 
only one area shows boiling specula- 
tive activitv—real estate ventures in 
Florida, Arizona, California. The land 
boom is biggest in Florida, where it 
has been going on for almost 10 vears. 
Now, capital gains-minded operators are 
pouring more and more money into real 
estate ventures there and elsewhere. 

Florida real estate men report that, 
since the drop in the market, they've 
had a big influx of funds from other 
areas. One broker reports, “I’ve had 
more business since the first of the 
vear than ever before.” Another adds, 
“We've got more customers for choice 
property than we have property of any 
kind.” 

A similar situation exists in Arizona 
and California, where land values are 
increasing fast. Fundamentally, the de- 
mand for acreage in these areas stems 
from the belief that a growing number 
of retired citizens will relocate. 

The great lure for the investor in real 
estate is the big gains that can be made 
—gains far greater than in any other 
field. Vor example, two smart money 
men in Florida recently put $150,000 
in a real estate gamble, came out seven 
weeks later with a profit of $750,000. 
What’s more, they were able to turn 
this into a long-term capital gain by 
arranging to take their money in six 
months’ time. 
¢ Stock Market—This kind of lever- 


age has great appeal. And up until last 
year, profits of this kind were available 
in other areas, particularly the stock 
market. Because of the money that 
these operators can command, they have 
been able to get big pieces of hot new 
electronics issues that frequently tripled 
or quadrupled in price overnight. Now, 
though, the new issues market has 
calmed down, and gains are by no 
means sure. 

Nevertheless, many investment men 
who have a reputation for picking win- 
ners think the stock market is still the 
best bet, particularly since its decline. 
One big Texas operator who got out of 
the market last summer because it was 
“getting out of hand” has just begun 
investing in stock again. He isn’t think- 
ing in terms of a quick killing, but over 
the next year or two he feels that he 
will more than double his stake. 
¢ Picking Stocks—A big Nashville in- 
vestor is also planning to get into what 
he calls “leisure stocks”—issues of com- 
panics in sports, travel, entertainment. 
He, too, is putting funds into the mar- 
ket for the long term, basically because 
he feels that short-term investments are 
now too risky. 

Some New York money men think 
the current drop has increased the op- 
portunity for gains, provided you pick 
vour stocks carefully. As one investor 
puts it: “Even in a bear market, some 
issues do very well. We're not in anv 
bear market, and if vou take the time 
to do some real investigating, you can 
still make big profits.” 
¢ Staying Liquid—But money men are 
not back in the market in strength. 
Ordinarily, the mark of the sophisti- 
cated investor is that his money is always 
working for him one way or another. 
Today, many operators frankly admit 
to holding big wads of cash or short- 
term governments, 

“TI am in a state of readiness,” savs 
one operator who usually manages syndi- 
cates, “but I am not jumping until I 
am sure it will pay off. I just haven’t 
liked any deals I’ve been offered.” 
¢ Taking Losses—It’s clear that being 
a smart operator doesn’t mean you al- 
ways come out ahead. In the last few 
months, a number of big investors have 
been hurt not only in stocks but in 
other ventures, too. 

lor example, one investor in a big 
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Fastern city says he took a loss on a 
suburban land project when the con- 
tractors who were planning to build 
houses pulled out because of tight 
money (page 65). And a California 
operator was hurt in a shopping center 
deal, also because tight money condi- 
tions forced a buyer to withdraw. 

But the really big losses have been 
suffered in the stock market. One op- 
erator who says he has built an original 
stake of $500,000 up to $24-million 
since 1955 has lost $600,000 of it since 
the first of the year. 

“T have never seen a mood change 
more quickly,” he says, “‘and it took me 
completely by surprise. If I had been 
smart, I would have been selling short, 
but things looked too good to do that.” 

As a matter of fact, few money men 
have done any short selling. Some New 
York operators who play the market 
say they have been burned too often in 
the past to sell short now. They add 
that they don’t see going into Florida 
real estate because it “smells too much 
like an unstable boom.” 
¢ Thinking Big—While it lasts, though, 
the boom in Florida—and in the Far 
West—is going strong. One successful 
operator says that making profits is easy 
~as long as certain pitfalls are avoided. 

The main one, he thinks, is getting 
involved in a small deal. He explains: 
“Any small piece of property attracts 
too many buyers and sends the price up. 
But if you go after the big stuff, you 
can get what you want.’ 

The deal that netted two operators 
$750,000 in seven weeks qualified as a 
big operation. They bought an 18,000- 
acre tract of land for $24-million, put- 
ting up only $150,000 as a downpay- 


ment. They were supposed to put in 
$800,000 more within 60 days. But, 
before the payment was due, they 


carved up their property into seven 
pieces, sold them all for a total of more 
than $34-million. And, rather than 
taking cash, they gave the purchasers 
options to pick up the parcels in six to 
cight months, so it will give them a 
long-term gain. 

¢ Reaching High—Many Florida ven- 
tures involve more than raw land. 
There’s speculation in home and indus- 
trial developments as well as in shop- 
ping centers, bowling allevs, industrial 
parks, and utilities. A lot of other sec- 
tions of the country offer similar ven- 
tures, but Florida seems to be attract- 
ing more funds than anywhere else in 
the country. 

In fact, the notion that stock prices 
are overvalued is accompanied by a feel- 
ing that many real estate projects are 
also too high. Some experienced real 
estate men say: ““T'oo many people have 
been trying to make a quick buck in real 
estate speculation. There hasn’t been 
iny bursting of the bubble, but a good 
deal of air has escaped.” 
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Negro Groups 


The scenes at right are being acted 
out in Southern cities with increasing 
frequency and rising tension. More 
directly than earlier legalistic efforts at 
Negro equality, this movement affects 
businessmen. It hits straight at the 
pocketbook. 

The pictures were taken in Nashville 
last Saturday. In the third “sit-in” 
demonstration in a week, 350 students 
of three local Negro colleges swarmed 
on signal into the seats of five chain 
store lunch counters. The first dem- 
onstration on Feb. 13 had drawn 120 
students; the second on Feb. 18 had 
attracted 200. 

A few white sympathizers were among 
the students. Fisk University has a 
dozen white students in its enrollment 
of about 750; the other colleges are 
Tennessee A. & I. University and 
American Baptist Theological Seminary. 
¢ Closed for Business—In each of the 
five stores, counter service was stopped 
as soon as the demonstrators took over 
the seats. Students then sat for hours— 
reading, doing their homework, chat- 
ting, and munching candy and popcorn 
bought in other sections of the stores. 

[he demonstration began at 11:45 
a.m. at stores of §. H. Kress & Co., 
W. T. Grant Co., McClellan Stores 
Co., and F. W. Woolworth Co., and at 
1:20 p.m. at a Walgreen drug store that 
had been left alone in the two previous 
sit-ins. At Walgreen’s, a city motor- 
cycle cop cleared everyone out of the 
lunchroom at 3 p.m., including four 
young white people; at Kress, Grant, 
and Woolworth stores, the demonstra- 
tors sat—officially ignored—until they 
left voluntarily at 3:45 p.m. At Mc- 
Clellan’s it was 4:55 p.m.—‘‘just  be- 
cause thev were unusuallv nasty,” said 


Luther Harris, Fisk junior who is 
“general chairman” of the local move- 
ment. 


|. College Hi-Jinks? 


Until Feb. 2 in Greensboro, N. C., 
this form of demonstration had fallen 
out of public sight. But it was used 
two years ago in Wichita, Kan., and 
Oklahoma City (BW—Sep.6’58,p38), 
also against chain stores that refused to 
serve a Negro who was sitting down at 
a food counter. (Even in the deepest 
South, as top pictures on page 27 show, 
stores generally serve a Negro who is 
standing.) 

Two years ago, the tactic was ex- 
pected to spread, but civil rights gains 
in the courts along with the general 
business recovery, took some of the bit- 


terness out of young Negroes. Besides, 
says Herbert L. Wright, vouth secre- 


tarv for the National Assn. for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People, they 
were too busy raising cash to attend 
the NAACP’s 50th anniversary conven- 
tion in New York last July. 

This month’s outbreak has, accord 
ing to the Congress of Racial Equalitv, 
affected 24 cities. At first, most onlook- 
ers tended to dismiss the wave of sit-ins 
as college hi-jinks or, as one man puts 
it, “panty raids with serious purpose.” 

By this week, however, hardly any- 
one took the matter so lightly. It is 
obvious by now that these protests 
against racial] discrimination in lunch 
rooms attack not merely Southern law 
but Southern customs—the whole estab- 
lished pattern of segregation. And if 
it foreshadows an attempt by Negroes 
to shift their drive for racial equality 
from political and legal pressure to the 
use of economic leverage, it’s a devel- 
opment of special significance for busi- 


nessmen, in the North as well as the 
South. 

¢ Emancipated Young—Harold  C. 
Fleming, executive director of the 


Southern Regional Council, an old and 
interracial group dedicated to improv 
ing race relations primarily through 
exchange of information, cites an un- 
derlying reason for the new wave of 
protests. 

A growing Negro middle class, with 
substantial buying power and increasing 
political influence, he savs, feels frus- 
trated by the slow pace of court action 
to break down segregation barriers. Yet 
the layman can play little part in legal 
battles—‘‘a_ game for lawyers,” says 
I'leming. 

“These protests,” Fleming adds, “are 
an outlet, and an_ indication that 
vounger Negroes are moving into leader- 
ship of the struggle for equal treat- 
ment.” 

(he vouth angle appears to be im 
portant. Generally, BUSINESS WEEK I¢- 
porters in Southern cities agree, Negro 
parents have been worried about their 
sons’ and daughters’ participation in 
demonstrations, at least partly for fear 
of reprisals against their own livelihood. 

That’s why college students rather 
than high school boys and girls are 
carrying on the present campaign. They 
are away from their home towns and 
the inhibiting influence of parents. Yet, 
mostly, they aren't fanatical. “All I 
want,” said one of the early demonstra- 
tors,” is to come in and place my order 
and be served, and leave a tip if I feel 
like it.’ 


. Who’s Behind It? 


Most observers agree that the first 
demonstrations this month were spon- 
taneous and local, though perhaps 1n- 
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THE OLD WAY of serving Negroes at lunch counters is demon- . .. then carries his food away in a paper bag, past a white woman 
strated at S. H. Kress & Co. Nashville store just before the sit-in seated at the counter. During wait for his order, he followed 
starts. Negro, left, stands waiting for his take-out order custom by not sitting on any of the vacant stools. 
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THE PROTEST by Negro college students started at 11:45 a.m. Fisk University junior who says her home is in 
at four Nashville stores. At McClellan Stores Co. lunch counter, Chicago, arrives at McClellan’s with reinforcements. One of the 
Leonardo F. Lindsey sits between three white gitls and woman 


local leaders, she acted as spokesman for this sit-in group. 
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UPSHOT OF IT was this scene at Kress’ store, with demonstrators in possession, but no 


* 


one being served. Management stacked counter with trash cans, wastebaskets. 


spired by discussions at last July’s 
NAACP convention and by a continu- 
ing drive by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) since 1953. But the 
movement has clearly been adopted by 
both these national groups. 

Irom Greensboro, the movement 
spread to Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Raleigh, and other North Carolina 
cities, then into Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Florida. Meanwhile, up North, 
pickets paraded in sympathy in front of 
local chain stores in manv cities. 
¢ Organized Backing—Some of this 
spread is due directly to intervention 
by NAACP and CORE. The NAACP 
endorsed the movement and_ offered 
legal and other assistance. CORE, 
founded in 1942 at the University of 
Chicago as an interracial group dedi- 
cated to non-violent but active protest, 
sent field men to North Carolina and 
other states to offer advice. 

Che Rev. Martin Luther King, Negro 
minister who led the 1956 Montgomery 
(Ala.) bus boycott, also visited North 
Carolina to support the demonstrators. 
Ihis week he predicted further protests 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Lousiana. 

With the entry of organized support, 
the protests, in the word of one 
NAACP official, “are becoming more 
refined, more directed.” Choice of 
target stores and the technique itself 
reflect more experienced guidance. At 
the same time, signs of greater caution 
have appeared. 


ill. What Next? 


At Greensboro, the first of the new 
wave of protests simmered down as 
students announced thev will depend 
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on “peaceful channels of negotiation” 
to achieve their aims. However, in 
other cities such as Chattanooga this 
week, demonstrations wound up in 
violence and arrests. ‘This week in 
Winston-Salem, police went into a 
Woolworth store to arrest both Negroes 
and whites on charges of trespassing. 

Local businessmen, including man- 
agers of chain stores, express no doubt 
that trouble is headed in their direction. 
In Atlanta this week, fresh signs ap- 
peared in some stores to say “We 
reserve the right to refuse service to 
anyone.” 
¢ Go Slow—Negro leaders show un- 
certainty about how hard they should 
push. Pastor King declares that the 
movement “‘may well be the beginning 
of a full-scale assault on segregation.” 
Yet in Memphis, protests reportedly 
set for early this week didn’t materialize; 
Negro leaders who are working with 
school officials on integration appar- 
ently feared a hardening of public 
opinion against concessions. In At- 
lanta, where schools are under court 
order to end segregation, leaders are 
afraid, as one older man expresses it, 
“to muddy the water in too many places 
at once.” 

Moreover, the legal picture is cloudy. 
North Carolina, for example, has no law 
forbidding mixed dining. This leaves 
stores open to protests, but police have 
arrested demonstrators under general 
trespass laws. In its closing hours a 
week ago, the Georgia legislature rushed 
through a new law strengthening the 
powers of police in enforcing trespass- 
ing violations. 
¢ Storekeepets’ View—More important 
to store owners and managers, though, 








is their economic stake. Enforcing the 
trespass laws, for example, may backfire 
on a store that draws on substantial 
Negro patronage. 

“It’s difficult to sell a Negro a ribbon 
at the notions counter,” one man com- 
ments, “while vou’re having his friend 
arrested at the lunch counter.” 

National or regional figures on Negro 

buying power are not easy to find, but 
one national estimate places Negro 
spending at about $17-billion a vear. 
Stores almost universally deny having 
any idea of how much they depend on 
Negro patronage. According to John 
Johnson of Johnson Publishing Co. 
(Ebony, Jet, and other magazines) in 
at least 14 cities—including Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Memphis, Birmingham, 
and Houston—no consumer product can 
hit the top spot in sales without Negro 
support. 
e Vulnerable—The national chains that 
are the chief target for today are espe- 
cially vulnerable to pressure. Many of 
their stores are in the downtown dis- 
tricts of Southern cities that are most 
heavily patronized by Negroes. And 
their Northern outlets are often almost 
equally dependent on Negro buving. 

In most, if not all, of the chains, the 
local store manager has a high degree of 
policy choice. If he elects to go along 
with local custom, the home office usu- 
ally backs him up. Both NAACP and 
CORE are pressing the national head- 
quarters of these chains to modify their 
local practices. They claim to have had 
some quict success. 

During early demonstrations, some 
stores tried to continue serving white 
patrons while excluding Negroes, but 
present policy seems to be to close the 
food counters as soon as demonstrators 
appear. Obviously, though, no one 
wants to keep eating facilities or any 
other business operations shut down 
for long. 

¢ How Far to Push?—That raises the 
potentially more urgent question of 
how far the Negroes and their sympa- 
thizers will push with their new ¢co- 
nomic weapon. Already the word 
“boycott” is cropping up. In Miami, 
where CORE claims credit for several 
sit-downs in the past vear, leaders are 
considering a call for picketing and boy- 
cott of several stores. 

“We haven’t tried anything like that 
yet,” says one leader, ‘“‘but we think we 
can do it successfullv—we do that much 
business with some of the stores.” 

Not all Negro leaders are happ\ 
about the prospect of an economic bat- 
tle. “Boycott is a two-edged sword, 
one of these leaders warns—L. D. Mil 
ton, president of Citizens Trust Co. in 
Atlanta. “It can hit back at vou eco- 
nomically.” 

But the signs point to more—not less 

-use of the rights group’s economic 
weapons. And soon. 
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How to Set a Cold War Course 


@ That's the problem agitating a Senate subcom- 
mittee. It’s studying the machinery by which government 
makes policy involving the national security. 


@ Sen. Jackson thinks the present setup is to blame 
for lags in the missile program and for other woes. 


@ Among the proposed reforms: Insulate the military 
from party politics and establish national goals clearly. 


A Senate subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.) this 
weck began a series of hearings on the 
formidable question of how U.S. na- 
tional security policy is made. ‘The 
probe is aimed straight at the wide- 
spread but vague uneasiness about the 
way Washington is sct up to fight the 
cold war. 

Jackson, a persistent critic of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s defense 
program, started by ticking off specific 
problems that he thinks stem from 
weaknesses in the present situation. He 
cited delays in missile and satellite proj- 
ects; the National Security Council’s 
habit of coming up with “least-common- 
denominator compromises” on contro- 
versial issues; the role of the fiscal 
agencics in holding back important pro- 
grams; and the difficulties of the De- 
fense Dept. and other agencies in re- 
cruiting and holding top men for jobs. 

Jackson has stressed that his inquiry 
will steer clear of “‘substantive de- 
cisions” and stick to governmental or- 
ganization. But he tried to draw his 
first witness, Robert A. Lovett, Secretary 
of Defense and Under Secretarv of State 
under the Democrats, into agreeing with 
him that the U.S. isn’t spending 
cnough for defense these davs. 

* Waning Influence?—Lovett, a_part- 
ner in Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 
and chairman of the Union Pacific RR’s 
executive committee, begged off. He 
said he isn’t too intimate with military 
requirements nowadays. Still, Lovett 
leveled some serious criticism at the 
current U.S. position. He said this 
country’s “psychological image and pres- 
tige’” have diminished in recent vears. 
“We're doing something short of our 
best” on efforts to project U.S. influ- 
ence, he said, and hinted that foreign 
aid might be given more vigor. 

_ Lovett discounted talk of simplify- 
ing or streamlining government bureauc- 
racy. Tle said it is the nature of a 
democratic government to be complex 
because of the need to reflect conflict- 
ing interests and to adhere to legal 
checks and balances. 

* Lovett’s Solutions—He gave his ideas 
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on how national security policvmaking 
could be made more “manageable and 
cffective”’: 

e Party politics must be kept out 
of the military services. Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, who recently quit as the Army’s 
chief of staff, and others have griped 
that Pentagon civilian leaders under 
the Eisenhower Administration show 
too much concern over the “political re- 
liability” of military careerists. 

¢ National goals and _ political 
policv must be clearly set by Washing- 
ton’s top civilian echelon before the 
military professionals determine defense 
strategy. ‘T'avlor and others have com- 
plained about the “lack of direction” 
in formulating tactics to fight the cold 
War. 

e “Committec-itis—a virulent dis- 
case from which business isn’t immune” 
must be eliminated from the Pentagon, 
and the authority of the individual ex- 
ecutive must be restored. Lovett said 
that the proliferation of defense com 
mittees, reviewing each other’s work 
and overlapping in function, is a major 
cause of “‘vacillating administration and 
wavering policies.” Sen. Karl ©, Mundt 
(R-S.D.) chimed in to sav that Con- 
gressional committees with duplicating 
roles in defense policymaking are still 
another bottleneck. 

e The Secretary of State should 
not be given “a more dominant role in 
over-all national security planning”’- 
as many have proposed. He said na- 
tional security responsibilities are now 
“correctly defined and divided” between 
the State and Defense Depts. 

e A new Cabinet slot, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, should be established 
to devote full time to international 
meetings and negotiations. The Secre- 
tarv of State could then stick full-time 
to executive responsibilities. 

¢ The State and Defense Depts. 
should have a greater voice in setting 
“budgetary guidelines for national se- 
curity programs.” ‘The Administration’s 
critics argue that the Budget Bureau 
and ‘Treasury Dept. are too dominant 
right now. 
¢ Decisions Criticized—The next two 


witnesses after Lovett, Robert C. 
Sprague and James P. Baxter, III, had 
little to say about defense reorgani- 
zation but much to say—most of it crit- 
ical—about Administration policy de- 
cisions. Sprague, board chairman of the 
Sprague Electric Co., and Baxter, presi- 
dent of Williams College, were both 
members of the so-called Gaither Com- 
mittee, which two vears ago recom- 
mended to the President a major stepup 
in defense spending. 

Sprague said he “doesn’t sense in 
Presidential statements the same con- 
cern jover the Russian threat] that I 
have.” He said Soviet space and missile 
achievements ‘“‘temporarily intensified” 
U.S. efforts, but those efforts in recent 
months “have been mitigated.” He 
agreed that the U.S. has greater mili- 
tary strength than Russia nght now in 
terms of nuclear striking power on a 
“first strike basis.’’ But this isn’t so im- 
portant, he said, as the amount of 
retaliatory power we might be able to 
muster after an attack, nor so important 
as our allies’ image of our capabilities. 
Baxter expressed a similar view. 
¢ Groundwork—This_ week’s opening 
hearings come on the heels of four 
months of staff work by Jackson’s sub- 
committee—ofhcially, the subcommittee 
on national policy machinery of the 
Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

The subcommittee’s staff interviewed 
more than 200 present and former 
government officials and other experts. 
(hey asked many others by mail to 
identify the major weak points in na- 
tional security policvmaking and to pro- 
pose reforms. 

A distillation of all these views was 
published as an interim subcommittee 
report last month. The criticism 
emphasized that the various facets of 
national security policv—military  strat- 
egy, foreign aid, propaganda, scientific 
development, and such—are established 
in a vacuum and inadequately coordi- 
nated. 
¢ Suggested Cures—One proposal for 
change was for State Dept. participa- 
tion in the proceedings of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and JCS representation, 
in turn, on the State Dept.’s policy 
planning staff. Another was for a drastic 
reorganization of the National Security 
Council and the establishment of a 
“package,” long-term national policy 
that would embrace foreign policy, de- 
fense, and domestic programs. 

For the next few months, the Jack- 
son subcommittee will tackle these and 
other proposals. Six sets of public 
hearings will be held at three-week in- 
tervals, with a blue-ribbon roster sched- 
uled to testify. 
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in effect marks the end of a fast-moving 
period that introduced new statistical 
procedures and new uses to which the 
statisticians’ art has been applied. Busi- 
ness firms alone have invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars in new statistical 
programs since the end of World War 
II for market research, operations re- 
search, quality control systems, data 
processing, and linear programing. 


|. Proving Ground 


The decennial census in one respect 
will provide the proving ground for 
the statistical concepts behind such in- 
novations. The public often feels that 
“a sample is all right to get an indica- 
tion, but let’s take a census to make 
sure we're right.” 
¢ Controversy—Statistical people who 
believe that more accurate results can 
be obtained from a scientific sample— 
where stricter controls can be instituted 
—claim that a highly trained corps of 
600 ecnumerators such as the Census 
Bureau regularly employs is a more ef- 
fective instrument for obtaining accu- 
rate data than 170,000 enumerators 
whose training necessarily is brief. 

But it isn’t easy to convince con- 
gressmen or other elected officials who 
recall that the Gallup poll and other 
sample polls showed Thomas Dewey 
defeating Harry Truman in the 1948 
Presidential election. 

The controversy over television rat- 
ings also has contributed to this skepti- 
cism. A viewer who likes Marshal 
Wyatt Earp better than Marshal Dillon 
is likely to dismiss as “just ratings” 
any ‘I'V poll that favors Dillon. 

“These two things have done more to 

give sampling a black eve in recent vears 
than anything else could,” says one gov- 
ernment statistician. 
* Bloopers—But the statistical men 
also point to pitfalls in any direct nose 
count when it gets as big as a decennial 
census. For example: Census people 
were confounded to learn in 1950 that 
in at least several Southern states the 
enumcrators forgot to count Negroes; it 
just didn’t occur to housewives turned 
census taker that they should be in- 
cluded. Also, the very young and the 
very old are liable to get slighted. 

No matter how meticulously a census 
is planned, there are still details that 
can’t be foreseen—and often these have 
a big impact on the outcome. The agri- 
cultural census of 1959 illustrates this. 
The Census Bureau decided to hold 
this census last fall, splitting it off from 
the regular decennial in an effort to get 
more precise data. ‘The bureau thought 
it had covered the major possibilities 
for error when it sent its enumerators 
into the fields. But the bureau had 
overlooked the social habits of farmers. 
Following harvest, many take off for a 
week or so of hunting—so many farmers 
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were not at nome to be interviewed. 

lor just the total population count 
in 1950, the bureau estimates it was off 
by 3% or more. lor other data—value 
of homes, hours worked, income—the 
error was probably higher. 


ll. New Approach 


The Census Bureau has learned some 
lessons from recent census-taking and 
from new statistical developments. This 
year’s count marks a new approach to 
Statistics gathering. 

Greater use of sampling is being 
made. New quality controls are being 
instituted to eliminate errors—all the 
way from the first interviewing right 
through the final tabulating procedures. 
An electronic system will speed the tab- 
ulation of material and the final results. 

Morris Hansen (picture, page 30), 
Assistant Census Director for statistical 
standards, doesn’t claim that the nose 
count will be 100% right. But he hopes 
it will be more accurate than previous 
counts. 

“If we merely wanted to get national 
statistics,” he savs, “there would be no 
reason for taking a census every 10 
years. ‘This could be done more accu- 
rately through sampling procedures, and 
at a fraction of the cost.” 
¢ Whys—Then why go through an ex- 
pensive census-taking every decade? 
There are several reasons, according to 
Hansen. In the first place, the Consti- 
tution requires it—in order to reap- 
portion Congressional districts. 

The first census, in 1790, taken under 
the direction of ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
asked only a few questions, such as 
age, sex, and marital status. 

In recent times, the big demand for 

census data comes from state and local 
subdivisions that want specifics for their 
areas. Businessmen need facts to plan 
marketing and advertising campaigns. 
They are necessary to city and county 
officials in setting up services such as 
juvenile delinquency reforms, in shifting 
such public health facilities as mobile 
X-ray stations, for setting new zoning 
and tax laws, and for building local 
transportation facilities. 
e Yardstick—There is still another use 
for decennial statistics. ‘This is to 
change the “benchmarks,” or base data, 
for government statistical programs. 

This poses an interesting question, 
when you consider that sampling plavs 
a big part in the preparation of many 
of these statistical series. If the basic 
census data are inaccurate to some de- 
gree, what yardstick can you use to 
measure the accuracy of the samples? 

What with improved quality controls 
being instituted in this census, if the 
results of the regular sample survevs 
and the actual head count show big 
divergences, there is bound to be a lot 
of flurry over which is right. 


Hansen answers that one paradoxi- 
cally; he insists that the same surveys 
should be the “benchmark” against 
which the decennial data are judged. 

This was the case in 1950 when 
much of the employment data collected 
in the decennial was considered so un- 
reliable that the bureau announced 
that these figures were not to be taken 
as the official government figures. The 
sample taken a few days later for the 
regular monthly government report—a 
sample made up of only 5,000 house- 
holds—was still considered better. 


Ill. Sampling Technique 


The basic sampling techniques used 
today were developed in the late 1930s 
and the early 1940s, when statisticians 
were coming around to the idea that it 
wasn't the percentage size of the sample 
that counted so much as the selectivity 
that goes into making up a sample. 

Most of the quality controls on the 
nose count involve the use of sampling 
techniques. So-called random samples 
will be made on the spot by local su- 
pervisors to check the accuracy of the 
enumerator’s worksheets. And the same 
sort of sampling will be used in exer- 
cising controls on the tabulating proc- 
esses all the way through until the 
Census Bureau releases final data. 
¢ Double Check—Despite all the check- 
ing, the biggest source of errors in any 
census is likely to be at the enumerat- 
ing level. In order to cut down errors 
in interviewing, the bureau is adopting 
some new methods. 

The first of these will be to mail to 
cach household a copy of the census 
form to be filled out before the enumer- 
ator arrives. The forms contain a 
stripped-down list of questions to be 
asked at every household. For more 
complicated questions relating to em- 
ployment and housing, the enumerator 
will leave an additional questionnaire 
at everv fourth door; these will be filled 
out and mailed back to the local Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

After they are checked for complete- 
ness and accuracy, the forms will be 
sent to Jeffersonville, Ind., where the 
clectronic phase of the tabulation takes 
over. The sheets will be microfilmed 
and sent to Recordak Corp.’s labora- 
tories in Washington for development. 

The film then will be sent to Census 
Bureau headquarters in Suitland, Md., 
for transcribing on to magnetic tape by 
FOSDIC (film, optical, sensing device 
for input computers) machines. These 
magnetic tapes then will be fed into 
Univacs at the Census Bureau, and at 
the University of North Carolina and 
the Armour Institute in Chicago. 

These machines automatically code 
the data, edit the work of the enumer- 
ator, detect errors, and where necessary 
even make corrections. 
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Bar Group Study... 


... of “conflict of inter- 
est’ sets up new rules to police 
—and protect—businessmen in 
government. 


Congressional efforts to define and 
police “conflict of interest” cases in the 
federal government focused this week 
on recommendations made in a two- 
vear study by the New York City Bar 
Assn. Financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, the studv is the first comprehen- 
sive effort of an independent group to 
clear the muddy waters of conflicting 
interest. 

The group’s recommendations were 
introduced as a bill with bi-partisan sup- 
port. The measure tries to tighten con- 
trol over conflict of interest and at the 
same time make government service 
more attractive to businessmen by allow- 
ing them to retain pension rights and 
other fringe benefits in their business. 
¢ Inconsistent—Recent headlines have 
emphasized the absence of any unified 
policy. General Motors’ Pres. Charles 
E.. Wilson had to sell his stock to be- 
come Secretarv of Defense; and Neil 
McElroy left the top defense post to 
avoid losing stock options and pension 
rights at Procter & Gamble. But the 
charges against Sherman Adams, Air 
Force Secy. Harold Talbot, and Federal 
Communications Commissioner Rich- 
ard E. Mack of accepting or soliciting 
favors had to be settled on a case-by-case 
basis. 
¢ New Rules—The bar association’s bill 
defines conflict of interest and sets up 
a whole new set of rules. For instance, 
an official faced with a decision affect- 
ing a company in which he has a vested 
interest would have to disqualify him- 
self. Regulations on post-government 
employment are clarified, such as allow- 
ing a lawyer to handle a case against 
the government if the problem is not 
one in which he was involved during 
his government service. 

The recommendations also include a 
new statute on gifts. The bar group 
would forbid gifts from anyone doing 
business with the government to the 
responsible official; it would also pro- 
hibit use of an official position to 
promote private gains. 
¢ Prestige—The thoroughness of the 
study and the prestige and_ political 
influence of the bar group assures that 
the recomendations will get careful 
consideratfon in Congress. The bill was 
first referred to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees of both 
Houses, but probably will be switched 
to the Judiciary Committee, which can 
consider it in its current 


hearings. 


session of 
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Plane Shuttle Speeds 


What would you do if vou 
transferred from one outlving plant to 
another and were faced with these al- 
ternatives: 

¢ Driving more than 35 miles 
through heavy traffic back and forth to 
work each dav. 

¢ Quitting vour job and searching 
for a spot closer to home. 

¢ Selling your home, uprooting 
vour family, and reestablishing in a lo- 
cation closer to the other plant. 

A group of engineers who were trans 
ferred from a Douglas Aircraft Co. plant 
in Los Angeles to a plant in Santa 
Monica examined all these alternatives 
and found each of them lacking.  In- 
stead, they came up with a plan that 
rates them “kings of the commuters” 
thev chartered a plane to fly them back 
and forth each day. It costs them $50 
a month each. 
¢ The Problem—Typical of these engi- 


were 


7 A.M.: Graf joins carpool for 20-min. drive to Long Beach Municipal Airport . . . 


.: He boards DC-3 for 15-min. hop to Santa Monica Municipal Airport . . . 











neers is Donald A. Graf (pictures), an 
acrodynamicist. From Graf's home to 
the Santa Monica plant is about a 14- 
hour drive. Since there is no direct 
public transportation, he would have 
to battle rush-hour traffic each dav, leav- 
ing his home at 6:30 a.m. at the latest, 
and arriving back about 6:15 
providing there were no traffic jams. ‘To 
drive it alone each day would cost about 
$80 a month. A ride pool would cut 
expenses and some of the stress of dniv- 
ing, but it wouldn’t solve the time 
problem. 
e Solution—The idea for the charter 
plane came about fairly naturally to the 
engineers, many of whom had used the 
shuttle plane service that Douglas main- 
tains between its various plant loca- 
tions. So, thev contacted the operator 
of this shuttle linc, Edgar A. Stewart 
of Stewart Air Service. 

Meanwhile, Douglas engineers had 


p Il. 
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7:45 A.M.: Plane taxies up to Douglas plant gate at airport. 





P.M.: 


Graf walks to gate to waiting DC-3... 





ds Co Mm mM ute rs 5:10 P.M.: Mrs. Graf meets him at Long Beach airport, and he’s back home by 5:30. 
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circulated a memo to all personnel who 
were to be transferred, and when it de- 
veloped that Stewart’s rate was the 
most economical, 38 engineers signed 
up. 

Since Jan. +—the dav of the first flight 
—participants in the service have grown 
from 38 to 106, with about 50 others 
on a waiting list. Stewart now flies 
three DC-3s and a ‘Twin Beechcraft 
back and forth each day. He also ex- 
pects to have a DC-4 in service soon. 

Stewart savs he can offer this $50 
tate because he also uses his planes for 
the regular contracted Douglas shuttle 
service between the commuting trips, 
which helps defray the overhead. 

When weather prohibits taking off 
in Long Beach, engincers drive to Santa 
Monica and back. When they reach 
Santa Monica but cannot fly back, 
Stewart furnishes a bus to get them 
home. 
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PROGRAM began with a view of Bayway 
refinery, where NLRB vote impends. It 
continues with frank talk by men such as... 


DOUG BATES, operations superintendent: 
“A number of people said some of us 
don’t really believe what we’re saying.” 


FRANK FISHER, field supervisor in 
Additives Div.: “The most important issue 
is regaining confidence of the people.” 


O. V. TRACY, president of Esso Standard 
Div.: “No one in New York is going to tell 
you how to run your refinery.” 


FRANK LAWSON, zone _ supervisor: 
“We're not soft; we're trying to find better 
ways of working together.” 


GEORGE MATTHEWS, unit supervisor 
in poly plant No. 2: “This management-at- 
all-levels approach, I think, is a good idea.” 


ROSS MURRELL, Bayway manager: “If 
an international union comes, we may never 
have the opportunity to work things out.” 


BERT CLARKSON, Bayway refinery’s Ad- 
ditives Div. head: “We would like to start 
solving our problem instead of talking.” 


JOHN GORDA, field 
company 
agement’s goal is to rebuild goodwill. 


supervisor: “The 


has changed its policy.” Man- 


Esso Airs Plant Problems on TV 


The 100,000 or more TV watchers 
around New York City who tuned in 
Channel 13 at 1 p.m. last Sunday were 
treated to one of the oddest half-hour 
programs they’ve ever seen. Manage 
ment was on the screen, in the form 
of Pres. O. V. Tracv of Humble Oil 
& Refining’s Esso Standard Div. and 
Ross Murrell, manager of F:sso’s Bavway 
N. J.) refinerv. Their foremen and 
though no hourly workers, 
there, too. Labor relations were 
somewhere, and there was a 
inside the 


supervisors, 
were 
involved 
lot about working conditions 
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refinery. Only at the end did it become 
clear that the occasion was a National 
Labor Relations Board clection that 
pits the plant’s independent union 
against three outside international un- 
ions. 

But this was no session of sweetness 
and light with top management and 
carefully screened underlings painting a 
pretty public picture of the company. 
Management was saving instead: “Yes, 
we recognize that things haven’t been 
going smoothly.” The supervisors wer¢ 
lodging their complaints, chicf among 


them that management’s dealings with 
emplovees have been veering wildh 
from casy paternalism to a sharp get- 
tough line. And all this airing of the 
company’s internal upsets there, 
floating over the public airwaves. 
¢ Four-Way Choice—Outsiders 
puzzled, but the Bayway_ refinery’s 
2,300 employees knew what this was 
all about. ‘This week, at an NLRB elec- 
tion, thev will decide which unions 
should represent them: The plant’s own 
independent union, whose top officers 
have pledged themselves to an alliance 


was 


were 
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Mechanicsburg, Pa. terminal is one 
of 11 Sinclair distribution points 
serving markets along the new, large- 
diameter Laurel Pipe Line. 





Battle Station in the War on Costs 


No group has waged more vigorous battle 
against the rising cost of living than the oil in- 
dustry. Witness that in 1959 the average price 
of gasoline, exclusive of tax, was less than 6 per 
cent higher than it was in 1949, while consumer 
prices generally rose 23 per cent over that period. 

A key weapon in battling costs is efficient dis- 
tribution. The Sinclair organization continually 
improves—and is noted for—its ability to move 
products to market at minimum cost. One of the 
most extensive pipeline systems connects six 
modern refineries with the most populous mar- 
kets. Tankers and barges make large-volume de- 
liveries. And 1,629 Sinclair bulk distribution 
stations—which can stock 720 million gallons— 


provide the flexibility of storage needed to serve 
economically a market where demand swings 
sharply with the weather. 

Dealers and distributors trading under—the 
dinosaur symbol of fine oil products—know 
a dependable, low-cost distribution system sus- 
tains them in the market place. In the battle 
against costs, Sinclair has powerful ammunition. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
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CAMERA CREWS taped program at Bay- 
way, but discussion was unrehearsed. 


with the Teamsters; the Teamsters on 
their own; the Oil Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, which for the past 
two years has been trying to organize 
Bayway’s hourly wage workers; and the 
Operating Engineers Union, which 
represents workers at two other New 
Jersey refineries. 

Behind this four-way battle for 
representation lies the recent sharp 
change in labor-management relations 
at Bayway. In the middle *50s when 
Murrell became manager of Bayway, it 
was one of Esso’s biggest refineries, 
noted all around metropolitan New 
Jersey as a great place to work. More 
than 4,000 workers were on the payroll, 
and hundreds more were on permanent 
waiting lists, ready to grab a job there 
as soon as one became vacant. All 
around, the physically grubby Bayway 
refinery was referred to as having a 
country club atmosphere, a security of 
tenure that rivaled Post Office Dept.’s, 
and the highest pay for workers in the 
oil refining industry. 
¢ Costs Pinch—Oil companies’ refinery 
operations traditionally are low profit or 
even losing propositions, but until re- 
cently profits from other operations 
made it possible to ignore this. Now 
competition is so severe that they 
can ignore refinery costs no longer. 
Two years ago, the change came to Bay- 
way. Since then the pavroll has been 
lopped by 50%. More than 100 super- 
visors have gone. There’s no more 
waiting list for jobs. And, according 
to the foreman’s testimony, the country 
club atmosphere became something 
more akin to West Point discipline. 
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Lately, Bayway’s management has 
been trying to save what remains of 
the old goodwill. Almost three months 
ago, Murrell and his top managers took 
to I'V with the message that this salvage 
operation was under way. It was, he 
said, a matter of instituting “manage- 
ment at all levels,” meaning that more 
responsibilities and decisions would be 
put in the hands of supervisors and 
foremen and emplovees themselves. 
Higher management, in its efforts to 
make the refinery operation break even, 
had held tight to these responsibilities, 
and though this produced much of 
the ill feeling in the refinery, it did 
help the plant become “competitive” 
for the first time last vear. 

This earlier TV message apparenth 


had little effect. Esso’s management 
consultants, Fred Rudge Associates, 


sampled emplovees afterwards, found 
that about 98% had watched the pro- 
gram—but that not enough were im- 
pressed. Last week, the pro-Teamsters 
leaders of the independent union were 
returned to office, but there have been 
charges that the election was rigged. 

¢ Trying Again—So last week Bayway 
tried again with a different format—a 
half-hour of discussion back and forth 
between management and foremen on 
what’s wrong at Bavway. The show 
was unrehearsed, but like any taped 
program it was open to editing. Man- 
agement knew what the foreman were 
going to sav before the show went on 
the air. But they still had plenty to sav. 

Ed Gilmore, supervisor at the refin- 
ery’s No. 6 Pipe Still, set much of the 
tone. “What concerns us,” he said, 
“has been the tendency of employee 
relations to swing like a pendulum— 
from a get-tough policy to one of sweet- 
ness and light . .. We must find a mid- 
dle course.” 
¢ Candid Views—Some of the others 
on. Gilmore’s level were a lot more can- 
did about the management policies thev 
have faced in the last two vears. Said 
supervisor *Phil Slavin: “Our people 
[the hourly workers] don’t mind good, 
constructive criticism when they do 
something wrong. What they don’t 
want is to be horsewhipped or embar- 
rassed . . . There’s been a lot of talk 
about more responsibility for swper- 
visors. This is fine, but the people who 
operate our plant know their work. 
Let’s not tell them how to do their job, 
let’s tell them what we want done and 
let them do it.” 

This loss of prerogatives has been 
rankling the foremen and through them 
has affected all Bayway’s employees. It 
plainly appeared on the screen. 
¢ Skepticism—But what of the future, 
and of the “management at all levels” 
approach through which Esso hopes to 
improve relations—and efficiency—in the 
refinery? The supervisors and foremen 
approve the idea. But the TV program 











made no effort to disguise a degree of 
suspicion that management doesn’t 
really intend to follow the policy it has 
outlined. 

Said Bert Clarkson, supervisor in 
Bayway’s Additives Div.: “We want top 
management to be fair but firm in their 
approach to human problems. No mat- 
ter what happens in the next month 
or so [in the NLRB election] we ex- 
pect management to continue to show 
a reasonable and consistent attitude to 
all our people.” 

Most of the anxietv about future 
policy was indicated as hanging on the 
attitude of Esso’s New York manage- 
ment to the moves that Baywav’s man- 
agers are making. Supervisor Frank 
Fisher said: ‘““Most of our people feel 
that first, second, and third-line man- 
agement is sincere. But what about 
New York? Will thev dictate changes 
to Ross Murrell after the [NLRB] elec- 
tion?” 

This was the cue for Pres. ‘Tracv to 
step before the camera. “We in New 
York,” he said, “look to you to accept 
full responsibility for your operations 
and for the decisions that back them 
up... . No one in New York is going 
to tell vou how to run vour refinery.” 
e The Boss Talks—And with that 
much established, it was Murrell’s mo- 
ment for winding up the show. “We 
have some problems,” he said. “But 
I believe we have started in the right 
direction [to solve them]. Now the 
questions in everybody’s mind are: Are 
we sincere? Will the new approach 
continue? ... 

“I’m not even going to try to answer 
the first question: Either you believe 
me or you don’t . As to the second 
question: I intend to take this refinery 
along the third way, the middle course 
fin labor relations]. 

“The independent union president 
savs vour only hope of working out 
vour problems is by bringing the 
Teamsters into Baywav. Some of our 
people may be asking themselves ‘How 
can I support the independent union, 
when the president of that union is 
supporting the ‘Teamsters?’ but the 
answer is that a vote for the independ- 
ent union is not, I repeat, is not a vote 
for the ‘T’camsters. 

“I don’t agree that the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers or anv national un- 
ion is the answer to our problems. 

“If you believe we should try to solve 
our problems without outsiders, you 
should vote for the independent union. 
That union cannot lose its independ- 
ence without the approval of two-thirds 
of its membership.” 

And with that, Bayway’s employees 
prepared to decide which union should 
represent them. By this weekend Bay- 
way’s management may know just how 
effective was the TV airing of its i 
ternal troubles. 
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The Divisumma 24, a high-speed calculator with a 
memory, combines the many parts of a business fig- 
urework problem into a single running calculation, 
eliminating manual re-entries and reducing errors. 
The easy-to-read tape provides a complete record for 
checking. There’s an Olivetti branch or dealer near you. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 375 Park Ave., N. Y. 
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In Business 


Pittsburgh Steel Bolsters Its Future 
With Three Different Deals for Ore 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. this week took another stride 
along the road back from a troubled position of ore 
poverty and high-cost operations. ‘The company attacked 
its ore problems with three moves, aimed to cover its 
position both long-term and short-term, and to cost about 
$6-million spread over five years. 

¢ For the future, it bought a 10% interest in Wa- 
bush Iron Co., which by 1965 should be shipping between 
4-million and 5-million tons of iron ore a year from the 
Wabush Lake (Labrador). 

Pittsburgh Steel’s 10% share of this would rise if the 
mines reach their predicted 10-million-ton-a-vear poten- 
tial, 

¢ For the short term, Pittsburgh Steel has bought the 
final two-ninths interest to become sole owner of Bennett 
Mining Co., a rapidly depleting ore pit in the Mesabi 
range. It also bought 25% ownership in the Lake Mining 
Co., which operates two Mesabi mines. 

Pittsburgh Steel says it will need no new financing to 
pay for the acquisitions. 


Final Score: Ford Leads Chevrolet 
In 1959 Sales; Plymouth-Valiant Third 


For the second time since 1935-1957 was the other— 
Ford last year outsold Chevrolet. Final 1959 registration 
figures by Ward’s Automotive Reports show Ford in 
first place with sales of 1,468,451 passenger cars to Chevy’s 
1,416,076. Chevy led for most of the vear but fell back as 
steel shortages halted production. 

Plymouth and Valiant were lumped to take third place 
with 388,772, followed by Pontiac (381,827), Rambler 
(362,874), Oldsmobile (360,008), and Buick (245,508). 

Imported cars (609,539) took a shade more than 10% 
of the year’s total market: 6,026,500. 


White House Eases Security Rules 


For Workers in Defense Plants 


The White House this week issued a new personnel 
security order covering workers in defense plants. Earlier 
regulations set up by the Administration were held invalid 
last year by the Supreme Court on the grounds they 
lacked specific Congressional or Presidential authority. 

The Pentagon and defense-related agencies will soon 
issue detailed rules to implement the White House order, 
which gives these key rights to employees who have been 
denied security clearance: 

* They must be given a detailed statement of the 
reasons for the denial. 
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¢ They can defend themselves against charges of 
being security risks. 
* They may confront and cross examine accusers. 

Lack of these rights in the old rules caused much 
criticism. But even the new order makes a major excep- 
tion to the right of confrontation, in cases where the 
accuser is a “confidential” government agent whose 
identity cannot be revealed. 

Both new and old security rules require that a com- 
pany seeking classified defense contracts must get govern- 
ment clearance for key personnel. If the company gets 
the contract, it must have clearance for all employees 
who need access to the classified data. 


22 Ford Dealers in Detroit Area 
Plead No Contest to Price Fix Charge 


Twenty-two Ford dealers in the Detroit area pleaded 
no contest last week to federal price fixing and are await- 
ing sentence, probably in May. 

The dealers, all members of the Metropolitan Ford 
Dealers Assn., sell about 40% of the Fords in the Detroit 
area. ‘They were accused of agreeing on uniform prices 
higher than the manufacturer's suggested list and on a 
minimum gross profit of $225 on each new car. 

A similar case is pending against some of the Chevrolet 
dealers in the area. 

J e s 


Business Briefs 


The House Ways & Means Committee this week 
called for hearings Mar. 2 in a swift move to implement 
the Treasury Dept.’s request that gains on sales of depre- 
ciated property be taxed as income rather than capital 
gains (BW —Feb.20°60,p40). The Treasury says the 
increased revenue (guessed as upwards of $100-million a 
vear) will enable it to be more liberal with businessmen’s 
requests for write-offs. 


The Texas oil allowable for March has been set at a 
daily 2,900,568 bbl. by the Railroad Commission. ‘The 
commission set a 10-day schedule for production; that 
means a 120,498-bbl.-a-day cut from February—which had 
the same 10-day schedule but with fewer calendar days. 


United Air Lines, which this week signed a $65-million 
contract to buy 20 Caravelles, also plans to buy a fleet of 
Boeing 727s. W. A. Patterson, president of United, said 
he “could use” 40 of the short-to-medium range three- 
engine planes, which will carry from 65 to 88 passengers. 
Boeing says it will be ready to take orders for the 727 
this spring for delivery in three years; trade circles expect 
it to cost something above $3-million. 


Federal Trade Commission wrapped up one old merget 
case this week, then filed a brand new one. It announced 
that Diamond Salt Co. had agreed to sell mining prop- 
erty acquired when it bought Jefferson Island Salt Co., 
of Louisville, Ky., in 1957. Then, in a separate action, 
it charged Warner Co., Philadelphia ready-mixed con- 
crete producer, with violating the anti-merger law by 
acquiring two smaller Pennsylvania competitors. 
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FRUEHAUF - 


LEADER IN IDEAS AND EQUIPMENT 
That Reduce Shipping Costs 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Los Angeles 58, California 


Sales And Service All Over America 


Biscsicns industry’s most diversified array of transportation equip- 
ment and services is to be found in the Fruehauf line of specialized 
Truck-Trailers and Container Systems, available through Fruehauf 


leasing or finance plans and serviced by Fruehauf’s nationwide network 
of factory branches. 


There are high capacity Fruehauf VolumexVans for dry freight, 
refrigerated and insulated units for perishables, “Cattle Cruisers’ for 
livestock, and Stainless Steel VolumexxsVans for exceptionally long 
service. There are gasoline and chemical tanks, edible liquid transports, 
bulk flour Trailers, hot commodity vessels, and Tank-Trailers that 
automatically discharge powdered chemicals or cement. 


The line stretches on, with ““Workhorse” Platform Trailers for lum- 
ber, steel, and machinery, carryalls for great cranes and shovels, Dump- 
Trailers of many types, loggers for the timber country, grain and fruit 
hauls, and countless more. And Fruehauf products also take to the 
battlefield as missile carriers, radar housings, and fuel transports. 


For the maximum quality and durability in any kind of Trailer— 
consult the leader in cost-cutting transportation ideas and products. 
Only Fruehauf can serve you so well. 
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Torrington Drawn Cup Roller 
Bearings Used in Valiant’s Alternator 


Compactness, efficiency, economy, reliability ...these are outstanding 
features of Chrysler Corporation’s exciting new small car...and of 
Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings. Used by Chrysler in the Valiant’s 
new alternator system for electrical power generation, these bearings 
provide smooth, trouble-free operation and long service life without need 
for relubrication. 

Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearings offer performance advantages 
in all types of generators and appliance motors. The cost is remarkably 
low ...in many cases, armature bearing costs have been lowered by as 
much as 50%. For advice on the application of Torrington Drawn Cup 
Roller Bearings to your specific problems, call or write your nearest 
Torrington district engineer. 


progress through precision 

















Armature-mounted Torrington Drawn 
Cup Roller Bearings offer these out- 
standing advantages: 


* Highly efficient roller guid- 
ance 


¢ Ample provision for lubricant 
storage and circulation 


¢ High capacity in small cross 
section 


¢ Long pre-greased service life 


* Outstanding efficiency at 
high speeds 


¢ Easy mounting by press fit 
¢ Simple housing design 


¢ Low unit cost 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Torrington, Conn. © South Bend 21, Indiana 
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The first major break in the Democratic Presidential race seems near. 


The next five weeks should produce some clarification in the fuzzy, 
confused picture. During that span of time, at least one—and probably 
both—of two major events now under way will have run its course. 


The first is the political blitz in Wisconsin, the saturation campaigns 
being conducted by Sens. John F. Kennedy and Hubert H. Humphrey in 
the state’s Presidential primary. Some sort of result, although not neces- 
sarily a conclusive one, will come in the Apr. 5 voting. 


The second is the civil rights debate in the U.S. Senate, where in rather 
dramatic fashion Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson is developing a substantial founda- 
tion for his bid to win the Democratic nomination. There is no absolute 
time limit on this. But odds are it will be settled during these coming weeks. 


Over-all, there hangs the shadow of Adlai E. Stevenson. He refuses 
to say “yes” or “no” about himself as a candidate and declines to indicate 
his personal preference among the remainder of the field. 


The effect of Stevenson’s waiting game can be illustrated best by a 
reference to the popularity poll, published this week, that Rep. Robert W. 
Kastenmeier conducted among his Democratic constituents in the 2nd Con- 
gressional District in Wisconsin. 


Despite the fact that Humphrey and Kennedy are in the midst of what 
may be the most intense campaign ever conducted in a single state’s Pres- 
idential primary, the poll shows Stevenson leading both in popularity 


among Democrats of the district—and without overtly raising a political 
finger. 


What this means has the Democratic Party’s most liberal strategists 
worried. Kastenmeier’s poll, it is true, is not based on any scientific 
sampling. But it demonstrates, nevertheless, the basic fact that the so-called 
Democratic liberals—those who would insist on a Humphrey or Kennedy 
nomination as opposed to, say, a Johnson nomination—are badly and deeply 
divided. They still have found no political home for 1960. 


This is particularly frustrating to Humphrey and Kennedy. The Wis- 
consin system is such that, without any extra elements of confusion, a 
clear-cut victory will be difficult to obtain. For example, it is possible (and, 
as of now, it seems probable) that one of the candidates will pile up a sizable 
majority of the popular vote and still win only a trifling minority of the 
state’s 3l-vote delegation to the nominating convention. 


The big Democratic hope for Wisconsin is that the result, whatever 
it is, will force Stevenson finally to declare himself either in or out. And, 
if the latter, then to declare his preference. Only time can tell whether 
this sequence will occur. 


Johnson becomes a more formidable figure in the race. He is both 
talking and acting tough about breaking the incipient Southern filibuster 
against civil rights legislation. The outcome now seems predictable. In 
the weeks just ahead, Johnson will steer through the Senate a strong bill 
to guarantee and protect Negro voting rights in the South. He counts on a 
big impact among party pros—and their vital minority constituencies—in 
the North and East, where he must make a breakthrough if he is to get the 
nomination. 
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Johnson’s case rests on four major bases. The first is that the country 
will demand political moderation of the next President. This is an appraisal 
that Republican strategists concur in and which causes them to regard 
Johnson—the most moderate of the Democratic lot—with increasing con- 
cern. The second is that organized labor, while hostile, would not bolt if 
he were to win the nomination. The third is that events now in motion 
should help strip away suspicion of him as a “Southerner.” And the fourth 
is that his Southern support, in the end, would stay with him simply for 
lack of anywhere else to find an effective political haven. 


On the Republican side, a Nixon-Rockefeller accord is in the offing. 
The GOP’s top strategists find cause for extreme elation in the “thaw.” 
New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller began it, with public praise of Vice- 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon’s moves toward outlining a “progressive” program 
for the party in the 1960 election campaign and beyond. 

The Vice-President will make the next move. An amiable public 
meeting of the two is foreseen for the near future as a further demonstra- 
tion of party unity and accord. Nixon’s forces now see it as one of 1960's 
imperatives that Rockefeller accept, at the very least, a major role in the 
Republican nominating convention. Getting Rockefeller’s acquiescence is 
going to be the Vice-President’s personal job. 


If you find money tight, try the Small Business Administration as a 
source of credit. The SBA has more than 50 offices scattered around the 
country and they are lending money at a rapid clip. But the agency’s new 
estimates indicate the bottom of its financial barrel cannot possibly be 
reached before the current fiscal year ends on June 30. 


SBA has about $200-million to lend as of now, and Congress is in the 
process of replenishing the kitty with another $50-million. 

Loans of $200,000 or more are not unusual, and SBA can put as much 
as $350,000 into a single loan. Many loans are made in participation with 
private banks, which find this a convenient method for taking care of more 
customers than would be possible if they were lending only their own funds 
SBA is a fairly big operation. Over the second half of last year, it made 
about 1,600 loans totaling $69.5-million. 


Disappointment for two sectors of business seeking federal help: 


The private atomic industry, which wants a bigger role in peaceful 
development of the atom, has made no headway with its demands for reduc- 
tion of activities in the federal laboratories. Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, 
chairman of the Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, balks 
at the idea of even holding new hearings on the subject. 


Commuter railroads are faring only slightly better. A House com- 
mittee has agreed to four days of hearings, beginning next week, on their 
critical problems. But pleas for federal assistance—including, among other 
things, tax advantages and low-interest loans—attract little more than sympa- 
thetic nods. Congress will listen, then decide that problems of the com- 
muter lines are local in character and must be solved by the handful of 
big cities to which such carriers are of vital importance. 
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Putting an astronaut in orbit is only the beginning. Vitro, through its 
Nems-Clarke division, is supplying all ground r.f. telemetry equipment 
for Project Mercury. Purpose: to receive and record 68 different signals 
at 17 tracking stations around the World —telling specialists on earth 
how man and equipment react to conditions in space. Another ex- 
ample why Vitro means more than atomic energy...space electronics. 
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Wellington Sears fabrics: common denominator 
for contrasting problems 


The use of fabric in solving many of industry’s complex 
problems continues to grow in importance. Fabric is put to 
work by processors in the filtration of antibiotics and 
chemicals. Fabric filter bags in dust-control systems help 
keep air in factories pure and recover valuable particles. 

For more than a century, Wellington Sears has been 
filling the ever-changing fabric needs of industry. Forward- 
looking companies have come to know, when it comes to 
fabric—for filtration, reinforcement of rubber and plastics, 


protective coverings and other industrial uses—they can 
rely on Wellington Sears. They know that to specify 
Wellington Sears fabrics is to specify quality materials 
built to do the job required. 

Whether you’re thinking for today or planning for 
tomorrow, looking for cotton or synthetics, cail on 
Wellington Sears to help solve your fabric problems. Write 
for free informative booklets, ‘Modern Textiles for 
Industry” or “Filter Fabric Facts,” Dept. C-2-27. 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. * Akron Atlanta « Boston + Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco 








BOLIVIAN tin miners and other Latin American workers are becoming a political force as their unions stress nationalistic goals. 


A Look at Latin American Unions 


What do Bolivian tin miners (pic- 


ture) think of the future? What do 
they want? What are their hopes? 
The latest development in the Cold 
War—Cuba’s left turn (BW —Feb.20 
'60,p+7)—gives these questions a new 
urgency. The Organizacion Regional In- 
teramericana de Trabajadores (ORIT) 
has warned of new Communist efforts 
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to control the Latin American unions. 

ORIT, Western Hemisphere branch 
of the International Confederation of 
I'ree Trade Unions, has offices in Mex- 
ico City. It claims to have 44 affiliates 
in 32 countries, representing some 20- 
million workers. It is backed by the 
AFL-CIO, ORIT’s activities are largel\ 
educational. But it was instrumental 


in destroying the control Communists 
had over Latin American labor in the 
immediate post-World War II vears. 
Pres. Eisenhower's goodwill tour of 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay 
and Anastas I. Mikovan’s recent visit to 
Cuba point up the fact that the Cold 
War has moved to this hemisphere. 
The unions in Latin America are 
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in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 
(Ware’-hous-er) 


is pronounced 
Ingenuity 


(In-je-nu’-i-ti) 





If there were a popular demand for butterfly 
wings, Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity would 
package them to give you a selling advantage 


Weyerhaeuser knows packaging 
from the ground up—from the 
tender shoots of tiny saplings to 
the whims that ring cash registers. 
Weyerhaeuser boxboard plants 
supply quality materials with 
which specialists work in creating 
sales-building inducements to 
influence shoppers. 

At Weyerhaeuser, knowing what 
folding carton to make is just as 
important as knowing how best 
to make it for user convenience... 
product protection . . . distributor 
and dealer approval visual 
appeal. Working as a team, the 
Weyerhaeuser group welcomes 
packaging problems. For advanced 
thinking in your folding cartons 

.. write Weyerhaeuser. 


REQUEST NEW “INGENUITY” BOOKLET 

This booklet can give you a new 
concept in packaging. See why 
working-with- Weyerhaeuser is the 
answer to folding cartons. 





Weyerhaeuser 
Company 
Boxboard and Folding Carton Div: 
Headquarters 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
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. .. American companies are likely to find that they are 
targets for enforcement of labor legislation . . . 


crucial to the outcome of the U.S.- 
Soviet struggle in the Americas. What 
they do turns on the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Bolivian miners and other 
Latin American workers. 

Both sides have been wooing them 
for some time now. And, since Ameri- 
can management has more dealings 
with Latin American unions than with 
any other labor group outside the U.S.., 
what happens in collective bargaining 
between U.S.-owned companies in Latin 
America also impinges on the larger 
issues of foreign policy. 
¢ Major Trends—A broad look at Latin 
American labor reveals two important 
trends: 

e Unions are driving for higher 
wages, not only to increase the workers’ 
standard of living, but also—somewhat 
more desperately—to catch up with a 
galloping inflation that runs through 
most Latin American economies. ‘T’his 
has led many unions to seek U.S. union 
knowhow through ORIT and the trade 
secretariats of the International Con- 
federation of ree Trade Unions. It ac- 
counts for the Americanization in col- 
lective bargaining taking place in some 
parts of Latin America. The unions 
want to be more efficient and more 
powerful in their dealings with em- 
plovers. 

e The unions are imbued with a 
rising nationalism. In this aspect, they 
do not differ appreciably from unions 
in Africa and Asia where unions serve 
nationalist aspirations. Indeed, the 
Latin American unions are one step 
ahead of the African-Asian unions since 
they also serve as collective bargaining 
instruments as well. Because of na- 
tionalism, Latin American unions will 
remain more political—more radical— 
than U.S. unions no matter how much 
of U.S. collective bargaining technique 
they may absorb. 

These two sometimes contradictory 
trends run through all of Latin 
America. And they serve to explain 
much of what may seem puzzling to 
the North American businessman. 

Ideology helps explain, for example, 
why the unions are so political in most 
of Latin America. It also explains why, 
as U.S. companies operating in Latin 
America know, collective bargaining 
frequently means dealing with the gov- 
ernment as well as with the labor 
unions. 
¢ Political Dependence—The unions 
are frequently dependent on the polit- 
ical leaders of the ruling party, hence 
the government. But this isn’t entirely 
a one-way street in political terms 
though it may seem so in terms of 


(STORY starts on page 45) 
straightforward collective 
matters. 

In many Latin American countries, 
the political parties fathered — the 
unions. In some cases, it has meant a 
complete dependence upon the govern- 
ment, as in Brazil where the govern- 
ment imposes a tax on all workers, 
union and nonunion alike. The Na- 
tional Bank keeps 1% of the money as 
the collecting agent for service ren- 
dered; the government keeps 20%, al- 
legedly for operations of the Labor 
Dept., but actually for a political slush 
fund, and the rest is distributed among 
the unions, with national unions re- 
ceiving a larger share than locals. 

Cuba has a somewhat similar system, 
adopted in Batista’s regime. In Mexico, 
Chile, Costa Rica, El] Salvador, and 
other countries, labor legislation pro- 
vides that upon the request of a union, 
an employer must institute a check-off 
of union dues. 

But—and here’s one of the many con- 
tradictions you find in the Latin Amen- 
can labor movement—most unions in 
Latin America are financially weak with 
the exception of these in Cuba and 
Brazil. Largely, this is because check- 
off legislation as well as much other 
labor legislation is never strictly en- 
forced. 
¢ Popular Targets—Nonctheless, Ameri- 
can companies—along with the larger 
nationally owned concerns—are likely 
to find that they are the targets for 
enforcement of what labor legislation 
there is on the books. It builds popu- 
larity for politicians and further ce- 
ments the political side of union life 
in Latin America. 

Governments that had been lax in 
enforcing these laws suffered sharp re- 
versals in recent years as governments 
in Latin America shifted from a mili- 
tary to a popular base. 

“Rising nationalism,” says Adolf 
Sturmthal in a study prepared for the 
Senate Subcommittee on Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs,. “‘tends to insure that the 
laws are more rigorously enforced 
against foreign-owned firms.” 

So, American operating companies in 
Latin America can expect to come up 
against a bewildering array of social 
and labor legislation. 

An outstanding example of legisla- 
tion discriminating against foreign com- 
panies are laws regulating employ- 
ment of foreigners. Costa Rica, a typical 
example, requires that 90% of all em- 
ployees must be nationals and at least 
85% of the payroll must go to them. 
Although such laws allow companics 
to bring in specialists when persons of 
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Weyerhaeuser Packaging Ingenuity at work for Bell Products 





Self-Display! Impact! Economy! 


Bell Products got them al/ in this novel 


Carton by Weyerhaeuser 


THE PROBLEM. A carton to ‘“‘merchandise’”’ miniature radios—with 
sufficient bulk for easy handling . . . stability at top, bottom, corners, 
for product protection and sustained shelf-beauty . . . striking design 
that invites inspection, enhances product appearance . . . economy 
for volume-priced sales. 


THE ANSWER. This unusual book-type package by Weyerhaeuser 
that displays the radio in a gold “picture frame’ setting. Inside of 
cover carries same selling copy as outside to attract attention 
whether open or closed. Easy to fold and fill, it’s another reason 
why Bell Products Co. of St. Louis says, “25% of our sales result 
from Weyerhaeuser know-how in merchandising.”’ 





Cartons are single die-cut sheets of boxboard, 
gold-coated on one side and so folded that the inside 
of the double-thick cover extends to form one side of 
the ‘‘picture frame.'’ Tab for locked closure ‘‘floats"’ 
between the cover sheets. 





Inner edges of the side “picture frame"' members 
are glued to the bottom section so that folding the 
carton automatically forms the frame bevels, and 
assembly is locked by folding over the two end cutouts. 
Instruction sheet is slipped under the ‘‘picture 
frame,"' the earphone goes into a receptacle at one 
side, and the radio fits snugly within the gold display 
case, yet may be removed for ready inspection. 
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Write today for this interesting folder. It 
tells the whole Bell Products packaging story. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Boxboard and Folding Carton Division 
Headquarters, 919 N, Michigan Avenue + Chicago 11, Illinois 


PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - 


A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF PACKAGING SPECIALISTS 








CINCINNATI... 


a city of stability and vitality 





Look what a 500 mile circle 
tells you about the 
“City closest to America’ 


7816 ! 


Draw a 500-mile circle around Cincinnati 
nd any half-dozen other majorcitiesacross 
the nation. The reasons show up fast why 
panies, looking for a strategic 
, or head- 


juarters offices, are choosing the Cincin- 


© many com 


cation for new plants, branches 


nati industrial area 


For studies show that approximately one- 
half of the nation’s business is conducted 
within 500 miles of Cincinnati. Over one- 
half of the workers, over one-half of the 

’5 manufacturing payroll is here. 
45% of the nation’s population. 38% of 


he wholesale trade. 42% of the retail trade. 


nation 


our loading platforms are not only eco- 
nomically closer to markets, but your 


' 
| your own specific problems and needs, write Mr. 
: 


executive salesmen and service people turn 
in much lower travel expense accounts 


The right-next-door proximity (by river as 
well as rail) of coal, steel, chemicals, alu- 
minum and other basics are other cost- 
cutting advantages for many companies. 
Geography is all in your favor in the city 
closest to America. So are a lot of other 
things. We’d like to tell you about them. 


For complete and confidential information 
about the Greater Cincinnati Area relating to; 
Ernest S. Fields, President, The Cincinnati Gas : 
& Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 





The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 


ving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity. 


48 JDahor 








. . . legislation on collective 
bargaining is a mixed bless- 
ing for employers .. . 


(STORY on p. 45) 


equivalent skills are unavailable, most 
companies go out of their way to train 


Latin Americans Incidentally, — this 
means incurring an additional cost 
burden—high enough in early vears of a 
company’s arrival on the South Ameti- 
can scene to disc investments, ac- 


nomiusts 


urage 
cording to some ece 
e Legal Restrictions—Foreign com- 
panics find that other 
collective bargaining matters are severely 
regulated. In Brazil, a legal strike must 
be authorized by a court, while in 
Mexico a conciliation and arbitration 
board has the declare a strike 
illegal. Such legislation frequently a 
mixed blessing emplovers since it 
apparently guarantees that “‘illegal” 
strikes will be more violent and disturb- 
ing of labor-management relations. And, 
there may be other penalties: In 
Panama, if a court decides an emplover 
instigated a strike, he can be ordered 


} Vial 
aTC alse IKCIV TO 


powe! +¢ 


to pay wages for the duration of the 
walkout. 

Surprising!y, 1 socially conscious 
Latin America, there are only a few 


countries that provide unemployment 
compensation. Instead, laws are directed 


at freezing emplovment. (Latin America 
suffers from hron inder-emplor 
ment.) Emplovers are severely penalized 


mpulsory svstems of dis 


for lavoffs by « 


missal compensation. Since lavoffs get 
more expensive the higher the workers 
are on the seniority list, there is a 
tendency in. many Latin’ American 


countries for high labor turnover in the 
earlier stages of Brazil is 
the classical example of how this works; 
it’s virtually impossible to fire an em- 
plovee if he manages t 








iplovmecnt 


hang on for 
10 vears 

Social security legislation is 
sive. It evervthing 
from old age assistance payments to the 
maintenance of low-cost housing and 
medical care. In Ecuador, for example. 
workers and emplovers 7 
of wages to the Institute 
surance. In Chile, 


exten- 


7 
embraces near 


ontribut« 
of Social In- 


costs are even higher: 


emplovers pa\ 45% of basic wages int 
a social security fund. workers about 
S% 


e Fringe Benefits—Nonctheless, Ameti- 
can companies in Latin America fre- 
quently find themselves responsible for 
an astonishing variety of social services. 
U.S.-controlled copper mines in Chile 
furnish free housing, utilities, medical 
care, recreational facilitics, elementar 
schooling, and aid to children fot 
secondary and technical schooling. 
Even with so many benefits, work¢ 
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e Plain talk about machine dictation: 
Bee 
“My business is diff b 
y business is ditferent...bet you 
; don’t h dictati hine f 1” 
i on ave a aicrating macnine Tor me: 
in 
“ No bet... with Edison there’s no need to gamble type of business— whatever your business may be! 
a with compromise dictating equipment! In Edison Important, too, you deal with a nation-wide 
ri- Voicewriter’s complete line, there are models that service organization, Edison Voicewriter, with 
c- are right for you and your staff, right for your —_ over 70 years’ experience in business dictation. 
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“My Edison Voicewriter lets me dictate “Our Edison Televoice system ““My Midgetape goes along 
ten- my correspondence any time!”’ speeds home office paperwork!”’ on all my interviews!” 
ng— With the Voicewriter, you “talk away” your This dictating system is ideal where many A compact, precision tape recorder, the palm- 
the work whenever you’re ready—at the office or _ individuals are occasional dictators. Connects size Midgetape recorder makes an ideal “note 
and at home. No need to tie up your secretary each one to a transcribing center by means of pad” and interview taker. Big help for sales 
iple. —just hand her the Edison Diamond Disc handy dictating phone. Televoice results in training, too! Battery operated, it weighs only 
=< for error-free transcribing. greater staff efficiency at low cost. 3 Ibs. Use it anywhere. 
| In- 
shen: 
wai Get all the facts. Mail coupon today Sc ee ee a ee a cr a a 1 
bout for details on the Voicewriter system, | To: Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, N. J. (BW-227) : 
to match your own special needs. : I'd like to have more details on Voicewriter dictating ; 
‘ia: : systems—and how they can help me in my business. : 
1 
e for " . Name Position : 
_ Edison Voicewriter Btls 
“hile ; Organization \ 
‘ 4 1 i 
vi . : McG RAW ; Street : 
rm A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. { ' : 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. EDISON } 1 City Zone State 1 
vs " In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. EE Penne eee ene oN ee ee H 
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power 
brushing 





Not long ago, one of America’s top jet engine-makers flew straight 
into a production bottleneck. To remove sharp edges and burrs from 
a crucially important part, it was hand-filed and emery-rubbed— 
a job that took a full 80 minutes. Today, an Osborn Metal Finish- 
ing Machine does the same job in just 8 minutes. . . 10 times as fast. 
And the quality is higher, the finish more uniform and precise. This is 
typical of the way Osborn metal finishing methods are helping 
America’s leading industries. To find out how Osborn can help you 
speed production, cut costs and 

improve product quality, write O 

The Osborn Manufacturing S B RN 
Company, Dept. A-200, Cleve- ® 
land 14, Ohio. 





Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes *« Foundry Production Machinery 


50 Lahor 





. . . Wages are not high by 
U.S. standards and are seri- 
ously eroded by inflation... 


(STORY on p. 45) 


are not always satisfied. As a result of 
the growing birth rate and declining 
death rate, they find themselves with 
more dependents and, consequently, 
with a need for more money. This, in 
part, explains why unions are giving 
wages more collective bargaining atten 
tion. They also can be expected to push 
harder for enforcement of labor legis- 
lation now on the books. 

e Wage Laws—Wages, as vou might 
expect, are not free from government 
intervention. In Mexico, the govern- 
ment is seeking to hike minimums in 
lower job categories while holding down 
top minimums found in auto, chemical, 
and petroleum industries. Minimum 
wages in the Federal District around 
Mexico City were recently hiked from 
96¢ a day to $1.16. Wages in the dis- 
trict—highest in the nation—average 
$1.16 a day for non-skilled workers, 
$2.30 a day for semi-skilled, and $3.50 
a day for the skilled. 

There is a considerable evasion of 
minimum wage laws in manv Latin 
American countries. And, for many 
jobs, it will probably continue as the 
peons drift to the city, swelling the 
ranks of the unemploved unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers. At the same time, 
there is a shortage of skilled labor in 
many Latin American countries, which 
is hard to eliminate. 

In Ecuador, Commissions on Mini- 
mum Wages representing labor, man- 
agement, and town councils are em- 
powered to sect minimum wages. But 
most of these commissions have not 
met in eight to 10 years. Wages in 
Ecuador range from 45¢ a day to 60¢ 
for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. 
Skilled workers earn $1.80 to $2.50 a 
day. 

Wages are not high, certainly not 
by U.S. standards. And, they have been 
croded by serious inflation. “Last 
year’s inflation was a moderate a 
savs a Columbian economist. In Chile, 
the cost of living rose 334% in 1959. 
¢ Union Gains—Management, part! 
because of the highly political nature of 
Latin American bargaining, isn’t in th 
position to resist wage demands as U.S. 
cmployers tried to do in last year’s bar- 
gaining. Recent settlements indicate 
that the unions are scoring well. In 
Venezuela, negotiations with the big 
three oil companics—Creole Petroleum, 
Shell, and Mene Grande—ended with a 
10% to 12% wage increase; the aver- 
age skilled worker jumps from $84 t 
$93 a week. The industry claims that 
the total bill will come to $100-million 
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Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 









Six thousand tons of rock salt are conveyed aboard a ship anchored ata 


Morton plant in the Midwest. This salt will be delivered for such uses as 
ice and snow removal, hide curing and chemical making. 
In addition to rock salt from mines, Morton also produces a wide variety 


of high grades of evaporated salt from wells and solar ponds located coast 
to coast. With two or more sources for any grade of salt you might need, 
Morton is equipped to make delivery from alternate plants, even under 
adverse conditions that might otherwise endanger the continuous operation 
of your plant. 

As the only nationwide salt company, Morton can offer you expert, impar- 
tial advice on which of 100 different grades of salt will do the best job for 
you. Morton also offers the fastest, most economical! delivery on a bag to 
thousands of tons of salt anywhere in the country. 

What's more, Morton backs its salesmen with the services of the most 
complete salt research laboratory in the world. Any salt problem your INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Morton Saltman personally can't solve can be referred to Morton's ultra- / 
modern laboratory for quick, thorough analysis. This technical help alone 
Can be worth thousands of dollars to you every year, 





110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinois, Tel.: Financial 6-1300 


3689 precision-engineered parts 
that all pay off ight here — 

















... right where the type bar touches 


























the paper. That’s where this new 
Royal Electric pays off. 








It pays you with writing so fine it 
looks cleanly, clearly different from 
the work of other electric typewriters. 

For the brand new parts of this 
machine make possible: (1) a more 
clearly etched letter than ever; (2) a 
more uniform inking than ever; (3) a 
more accurate positioning of words 
and letters than ever. The result is 
better writing than ever. And easier 
writing, too. Because this typewriter 
takes that electricity out of the wire 
and makes it do more to make the 
secretary’s work easier than any type- 
writer ever did before. Big, solid feel. 
And yet the lightest, youngest action 
your fingers ever felt. 


Call your Royal Representative. 


ROYAL 


*roduct of Royal McBee Corporation 
rid’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





THE TYPEWRITER ELECTRICITY HAS BEEN WAITING FOR 











Making big loads travel light: hauling problem 
with an Airide solution from the six fields of Firestone 


Through Firestone, an engineering dream of lighter highway 
cargo carriers that haul heavier, more profitable payloads 
has come true. Firestone Airide suspension replaces steel 
springs in trucks and buses, protects cargoes and carriers 
against high-frequency vibrations and road jolts. Airide 
eliminates dead weight to lighten vehicular weight as much 
as a ton. Suspension space is decreased to provide additional 
cargo space. Proved over hundreds of millions of miles, 
Airide-equipped carriers reduce cargo damage and main- 
tenance costs. In research, development and manufactur- 
ing, Firestone continuously serves America’s growing 


economy. Making the best today still better tomorrow is 2 
Firestone pledge that’s being fulfilled in six essential 
and diversified fields of industry: rubber, metals, plastics, 
synthetics, textiles and chemicals. 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES CHEMICALS 


With a worldwide network of 68 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
In six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind. 
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.. . the outlook is for more 
trouble than the current 
collective bargaining round- 
up indicates .. . 

(STORY on page 45) 


annually to cover all the contract gains. 

Copper bargaining is under way in 
Chile. Braden Copper has already 
signed an agreement providing a wage 
increase of 28% in the base rates, plus 
a one-shot $100 bonus. 
e Strike Record—At the moment, the 
collective bargaining scene is relatively 
calm. But emplovers in the past have 
complained of a high frequency of 
strikes. Sturmthal in his survey found 
that nearly every Latin American coun 
trv has had a general strike or wave of 
strikes in recent vears. The main issue, 
he found, was wages. But there were 
a significant number of strikes over 
social, economic, and trade unions poli- 
cies of governments as well as a number 
of purely political strikes. 

lorcign-owned enterprises frequently 
were involved primarily because the 
just happened to be in high-unionized 
sectors. The strike duration was short 
compared with U.S. strikes and gen- 
erally had less economic impact. But, 
when severe, they shook governments. 
¢ Troubled Outlook—The outlook is for 
more trouble than the current round-up 
of collective bargaining indicates. ORT 
unions have been losing ground as na 
tionalism has been on the increase. ‘The 
Communists have been quick to take 
advantage of this—and, as in Africa, arc 
pushing a regional federation of labor 
for Latin America without ties to Wash 
ington or Moscow. 

Most observers believe that thev will 
make considerable headwav against 
ORIT, which many Latin Americans 
teel is too pro-U.S. The Castro-con- 
trolled Cuban federation of labor brok« 
ORIT ties recently. And the Vene- 
zuclans, who were on the verge of join- 
ing ORIT, decided not to do so. Both 
are powerful labor blocs. At the same 
time, the ICF'TU secretariats—organized 
on trade-industry lines—are making new 
gains in Latin America. Four years ago, 
for example, the Postal, Telegraph & 
Telephone International had two affil 
iates in Latin America. Today, it has 
56 national unions in 18 countries. 
This vear some eight other secretariats 
are opening offices in Latin America. 

The secretariats get much more di- 
rectly into bargaining and organizing 
than does ORIT or the parent ICFTU. 
This, perhaps, explains the growing 
popularity of the trade secretariats as 
against the more political ORIT—in 
the sense that it has carried on a fight 
against Communists within established 
unions in Latin America. END 
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Your Firestone 
Tech-man’s 
payload ideas 
for truckers: 


‘put the pair on air!” 


Want more room in the rear—less 
weight in the front? Want one of the 
biggest profit-differences in the truck- 
ing industry today? Put both your 
truck tractors and trailers on FIRE- 
STONE AIRIDE AIRSPRINGS— 
proved in more than 750 million road 
miles. Look at all your Firestone 
Tech-man can do for you with them: 
(1) increase payload space (60 to 100 
cu. ft. in 35’ trailers); (2) reduce gross 
vehicle weights (engineering studies 
show a ton on tractor alone is pos- 
sible); (8) lengthen vehicle and tire life; 
(4) lower maintenance, repairs, down- 
time; (5) curtail damage claims; and 
(6) lessen driver fatigue. 


Need a Firestone Tech-man’s expert 
help in solving other problems—for 
products, say, of rubber? Or knowl- 
edgeable counsel for turning a new 
chemical potential into a sales real- 
ity? Or a trained right hand to im- 
prove products of metals, plastics, 
synthetics, textiles? Name your field 
—you'll find a Firestone Tech-man 
always on call, a specialist versed in 
the latest advances and skills. If you 
have a problem in any of these fields, 
write Firestone Technic-aid, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. 4A, 


Firestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 
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your most valuable 
raw material 











save it with 
the fully automatic ... 


athe m 
800 — 
time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually .. . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted. . . 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT sepa- 
rated in two columns. Impossible 
to overprint. Yet this completely 
automatic Lathem 8800 Time Re- 
corder costs you /ess than a good 
typewriter. Send for complete in- 
formation. 











LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. |! 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. I 
GENTLEMEN: 
Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about 

| the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
| Recorder. | 
| NAME__ — | 
|} Company | 
| SrrReet a | 
| {, — ___ZON!I STATE | 

wae Soar cae cal 





Strike Ends Where It Began 


Packinghouse workers accept virtually the terms that 
Wilson & Co. offered before 109-day walkout started. It’s 
one more sign of tougher management stand. 


Management bargaining continued 
to demonstrate its new tough and un- 
vielding line last week as Wilson & Co 
signed with its principal union on terms 
basically the same as those offered be- 
fore a 109-day strike. 

The Wilson & Co. settlement, sub- 
stantially on its terms, came as an 
underscoring of labor’s concern over 
the collective bargaining outlook for 
1960—a concern that was obvious dur- 
ing the AFL-CIO executive council 
meeting in Florida the first of this 
month. Union leaders showed no con- 
fidence of successes ahead. 

I'he most optimistic expressed a hope 
of peaceful settlements in a “pattern” 
S¢-to-ll¢ range of hourly increases, 
or about 3%. Several union presidents 
indicated thev expect to have to fight 
for even that much. 
¢ Talk of Steel—Shortlv after the stec! 
settlement early this vear, unions hailed 
the “great victorv’”” over basic steel em- 
plovers. They predicted that the con- 
tracts won bv the United Steelworkers 
would turn back emplovers from ‘their 
so-called ‘right to manage’ drive,” and 
soften their position against substantial 
wage increases this vear. 

AFL-CIO’s executive council called 
for new wage drives to support an ex- 
panding cconomy, but this was more 
talk than expectation. Very little was 
said about USW’s “‘victorv” in steel 
bargaining. And although AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany made some hopeful 
remarks to the press about a “clearing” 
labor-management atmosphere, a num- 
ber of executive council members noted 
pointedly afterward that thev haven't 
scen encouraging signs of it. 

One of them was Ralph [Helstein, 
president of the United Packinghous¢ 
W orkers, a union that struck stubbornlh 
against Swift & Co., then became em 
broiled with Wilson & Co. 
¢ Wilson Dispute—UPW struck seven 
Wilson plants last Nov. 3, after nego- 
tiations deadlocked over terms of a new 
contract. ‘The walkout involved 5,650 
workers, but the company managed to 
restore partial operations of its plants. 

‘The strike was marked bv violence, 
and on Dec. 11 Minnesota Gov. Orville 
Freeman declared martial law and sent 
the national guard into Albert Lea to 
disperse pickets and shutdown the Wil- 
son plant there. Gov. Freeman’s order 
closing the plant was later overturned 
in court, and the plant reopened with 
500 nonstrikers. 

Bv the first of this vear, the issue in 


the continuing strike by UPW was less 
one of contract than of job rights for 
strikers. ‘The union demanded that all 
strikers must go back to work under any 
settlement that might be reached. The 
company said that replacements em- 
ploved during the walkout are perma- 
nent emplovees in the jobs they wer 
hired to do—and would not be laid off 
to make openings for returning strikers 
BW —Jan.30°60,p93). 

Early this month, Wilson had about 
+,000 working, roughly two-thirds of its 
normal work force. The union estimated 
that if it settled then, at least 2,400 
members might lose jobs. It held out 
but with growing hopelessness. 
¢ Settlement—An independent  Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Packinghous¢ 
Workers was busy organizing in_ the 
Wilson plants. This added to UPW’s 
concern. It recognized, realisticallv, that 
if it continued to maintain what obvi- 
ously was a losing strike, it faced a threat 
of losing out entirely. 

So, last week, it agreed to settle on 
pretty much the company’s terms 
with onlv limited assurances that strik 
ers will regain jobs. The company said 
that strikers will be recalled ‘“‘slowlv” as 
operations are stepped up, but gave no 
assurances all will get their jobs back. 

Phe rights of strikers to jobs will be 
considered by three arbitrators. 

The new contract approved by UPW 
strikers is a two-vear agreement with a 
“package” value estimated by the union 
at 253¢ an hour and by Wilson at 
about 22¢ an hour. As the company 
figures it, the agreement is for an S4¢ 
an-hour wage increase retroactive to 
Sept. 1, 1959; a 64¢ increase effective 
Sept. 1, 1960, and about 7¢ an hour 
more in fringes over the contract period. 
¢ Wilson Terms—According to Wilson 
& Co.'s president, James D. Cooney, 
the wage terms are the same as_ those 
in a company offer to the union on 
Sept. 3 “with certain exceptions.” ‘Th 
offer was put into effect last Sept. 22. 
retroactive to Sept. 1. Nonstrikers hav« 
been receiving the higher rate. 

The company said the agrcement 
“contains none of the features originally 
demanded by the union which were 
objectionable to the company because 
they were considered an infringement 
on management responsibilitics.” 

Moreover, it said, the company 
gained concessions on “certain work 
rule changes which will enable 
the company to operate its plants more 
efficiently.” END 
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More people than ever share in the 





RR 


growth of the Columbia Gas System 


In 1959 over 3,200,000 homes and businesses used an all- 
time high of 736 billion cubic feet of natural gas deliv- 
ered, directly and indirectly, through the Columbia Gas 
System — 36 billion more than in 1958. 

Despite the prolonged steel strike the § System deliv- 
ered more gas than ever to the growing industrial com- 
plex it serves in 7 states—New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland. 

The number of owners of the System grew, too. 
Thirty-two thousand more of them — 182 ,945 in all — 
were listed as stockholders of The Columbia Gas System, 
Inc. at year’s end. 

And the men and women who work for the Columbia 
Gas System, including those who operate the System’s 
Pipeline from the Gulf Coast to the Kentucky-West Vir- 
ginia border, shared $79, 000,000 in wages and benefits 
during the year. 


Here is evidence of the growing demand for a vital 
public service—the production, transportation and deliv- 
ery of natural gas —on which so many people depend 
for their daily comfort, convenience and economic bet- 
terment. For the complete story on the growth of the 
Columbia Gas System—and its continuing investment in 
better service for more people — write for your copy of 
our 1959 Annual Report. 





THE COLU 






> a 
SYSTEM, INC. | <°S,, 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION * 
COLUMBIA HYDROCARBON CORPORATION a. 
120 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


CHARLESTON GROUP: UNITED FUEL GAS COMPANY, AMERE GAS UTILITIES COMPANY, ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
CORPORATION, COLUMBIA GAS OF KENTUCKY, INC., VIRGINIA GAS DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION, KENTUCKY 
GAS TRANSMISSION CORPORATION . .. COLUMBUS GROUP: THE OHIO FUEL GAS COMPANY, THE OHIO VAL- 
LEY GAS COMPANY... PITTSBURGH GROUP: THE MANUFACTURERS LIGHT AND HEAT COMPANY, COLUMBIA 
GAS OF NEW YORK, INC., CUMBERLAND AND ALLEGHENY GAS COMPANY, HOME GAS COMPANY... COLUMBIA 
GULF TRANSMISSION COMPANY . .. THE PRESTON Oll COMPANY 
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Court Dismisses $200,000 “Loan” Charge 


Against Ex-Teamster Beck, Two Truckers 


A federal district court judge in New York last week 
dismissed an indictment against Dave Beck, former presi- 
dent of the Teamsters, two trucking company executives— 
Roy Fruehauf, chairman of the Fruehauf Trailer Co., and 
Burge M. Seymour, president of Associated Transport, 
Inc.—and their companies. 

Judge Sidney Sugarman ruled that a complicated 
financial transaction through which Beck got $200,000 in 
1954 was “pure and simple, a loan.” It violated no law on 
federal statute books at that time, the judge said. 

The indictment obtained in June, 1959, charged that 
the transaction was illegal under a 1959 amendment to 
the ‘Taft-Hartley Act. 

Fruehauf, in Detroit, called the dismissal “complete 
vindication.” The government is considering an appeal. 

Beck has been convicted in two other cases. He is 
appealing verdicts that could mean eight years in prison 
and $70,000 in fines. 

ee ee e@ 


Survey Finds Issue of Increased Dues 
Closest to Hearts of UAW Delegates 


\t the United Auto Workers convention last October, 
speakers hammered away at the need for political action 
to protect and increase organized labor’s stature. ‘That 
appeared to be the prime interest of 2,400 delegates. But, 
it wasn't. 

A survey undertaken by Michigan State University at 
the convention indicates that only 7% of the delegates 
listed political action as the issue of “first importance” 
for them at the convention. First on their list? A pro- 
posed dues increase—a hard-cash issue for them. 

Generally, the preliminary summary of Michigan 
State’s findings indicates that the delegates’ interest in 
union affairs, age, education, and activities in unionism 
might all be different from what was expected. 

MSU tabulated 1,800 replies to a questionnaire. These 
show the delegates’ average age was 42. Three-quarters 
had some high school education; 15% had been to col- 
lege, 10% had only a grade school education. 

Most of the delegates (78%) were semi-skilled workers. 
More than half had joined UAW since World War II; 
nearly a half were attending a UAW convention for the 
hrst time. 

e e s 


Building Trades Unions Seek Change 
In Landrum-Griffin Picketing Rules 


Building trades unions, backed by AFL-CIO, are press- 
ing in Congress for changes in anti-picketing provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. They want an amendment that 
would specify that picketing against a nonunion contrac 
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tor on the site of a construction project is not an illegal 
secondary boycott. 

The proposal has wide acceptance on Capitol Hill and 
some support within the Administration. But non- 
union contractors are pleading with Congress not to ease 
picketing restrictions. They say that if the change sought 
by the building trades is made, many nonunion employers 
“will have no customers in a matter of a few hours or 
days.” 

One, Roy Fry, of Chicago, told a House subcommittee 
recently that he and his father were expelled in 1945 from 
an old AFL craft union because they insisted on taking 
jobs “where we could find them,” despite union rules 
that limited “the areas where we could do business.” 
They joined a ‘Teamsters local at the time so they would 
continue to hold union cards. Since then, Fry told the 
Congressional hearing, their former union has been “try- 
ing to drive us out of business”; even though Fry has 
“repeatedly offered to sign a contract with the union to 
hire its members—they have continued to refuse me a 
contract down to this very date,” Fry testified. 

He has been able to remain in business because of 
secondary boycott protections in the law; if they are 
removed, he said, it will “certainly end my business.” 


AFL-CIO Earmarks $100,000 for Drive 


To Organize Reluctant Farm Workers 


AFL-CIO has set aside $100,000 for a campaign to 
unionize farm workers—with those in the rich San Joa- 
quin Valley of California a major target. 

AFL-CIO’s National Agricultural Workers has a sparse 
4,500 members. ‘The United Packinghouse Workers 
represents some 3,000 on large farms in California, Flor- 
ida, and ‘Texas—plus 30,000 sugar workers in Puerto Rico. 
The Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
has “some farm workers” in the East. 


Steelworker Foes Resume Attacks 
On McDonald Despite His Gains 


David J. McDonald’s position as president of the 
United Steelworkers was strengthened substantially by 
the terms of contracts signed with major steel emplovers. 
Even so, McDonald critics within the union are now com- 
ing out into the open again, with a new threat to USW 
unity. 

An anti-McDonald local union paper at Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s Aliquippa (Pa.) works commented recently: “After 
116 days of struggle, we got a bag full of crumbs.” ‘Ihe 
criticism was by Donald C. Rarick, who ran against 
McDonald in the last USW election—and rocked the 
union by the vote he got. 

The Rarick forces plan to marshal strength for an oppo- 
sition bloc at USW’s convention this September. ‘lhe op- 
position’s success there will determine whether Rarick 
—or anyone—challenges McDonald in a referendum elcc- 
tion carly in 1961. Right now, odds are that nobody will, 
but having underestimated the opposition once, McDon- 
ald won’t again. 
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IN ARGENTINA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ARGENTINEANS 
IN AUSTRALIA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR AUSTRALIANS 
[IN BELGIUM, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR BELGIANS 
IN BRAZIL, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR BRAZILIANS 
IN CANADA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR CANADIANS 
IN CHILE, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR CHILEANS 
IN ENGLAND, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ENGLISHMEN 
IN FRANCE, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR FRENCHMEN 


IN GERMANY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR GERMANS 
IN IRAQ, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR IRAQIS 
IN ITALY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR ITALIANS 
IN MEXICO, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR MEXICANS 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR SOUTH AFRICANS 
IN TURKEY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR TURKS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR AMERICANS 
IN URUGUAY, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR URUGUAYANS 


IN VENEZUELA, KELLOGG BUILDS PLANTS FOR VENEZUELANS 


FOR U.S. FIRMS ABOUT TO BUILD ABROAD 
The M. W. Kellogg Company offers a complete engineer- 


Every plant project is analyzed either in New York or 
London. Each task of engineering, procurement, construc- 








ing-procurement-construction service from its New York 
headquarters under one central management. Unique in other 
countries, Kellogg’s approach to new plant investments 
assures the fastest possible completion of processing facili- 
ties at home or abroad on a ready-to-operate basis af a pre- 
determined cost. 

Utilized successfully by leading companies based over- 
seas as well as in the United States, this service is made 
possible by the unusual degree of coordination between the 
hundreds of engineers at Kellogg’s home office, at Kellogg 
House in London, and at Kellogg’s permanent offices in 
Canada, Europe, and South America. 


tion, is assigned to the Kellogg subsidiary which can 
execute it most efficiently and economically. All subsidiaries 
work closely with one another in solving mutual problems. 
All operations and their costs are closely controlled and 
coordinated. 

Kellogg welcomes the opportunity to explain its services 
to executives responsible for new plant investments at home 
or abroad. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
711 Third Ave., New York A subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in 
Toronto, London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 














“Should | pay a premium for ownership of trucks 


or should | pay for use only?” 


Ryder full service truck leasing lets you pay for use only—not costly 
ownership. The money and the time you expend in owning and main- 
taining a fleet is immediately freed for more profitable tasks. The same 
holds true for your car fleet and materials handling equipment (see col- 
umn opposite this page). And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


1) Complete service through the largest number of wholly owned service 
locations in the business. No matter where you send your trucks, service 
is always available. 2) Your fleet is specially designed by experts to meet 
your needs, give you top efficiency. 3) Nationwide safety program to 
reduce accidents, improve customer and public relations. 4) Complete 
leasing package. Lets you include car fleet, materials handling equip- 
ment, even business equipment. You pay one easy-to-budget weekly bill, 
and all automotive equipment receives full service. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 


write for our booklet, "Design for Profit” to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 


LEASING 
DIVISION OF 
RYDER 
SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Dept. A-2 
Miami, Florida 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 26 Eastern and Southern states 
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Electronic Grading 


The electronic machine at the left, 
by climinating a lot of the guesswork in 
cotton grading, aims to meet a long-felt 
need for an accurate and dependable 
machine to speed up measurement of 
the grade and staple length of cotton 
fiber. The electronic device combs the 
fibers, then measures their length clec- 
tronically to a hundredth of an inch. 

The machine was developed by Dr. 
K. L. Hertel at the University of Ten- 
nessee’s fiber research laboratory, and 
is being manufactured by the Spinlab 
Corp. of Nashville. 

The grading job is now done by 
skilled workers who comb the cotton 
fibers by hand and grade them visually, 
at a much slower pace and iess accu- 
rately than the machine. 

The combination comber and elec- 
tronic measuring instrument can 
handle about 100 samples per hour, 
about three times the workers’ speed. 


Portable Breather 


This portable oxygen generator, op- 
erating from ordinary 115-volt electrical 
outlets, has been developed by Aecrojet- 
General Corp.'s Chemical Div. for hos- 
pital and industrial use, to eliminate the 
need for heavy stecl evlinders of com- 
pressed oxygen. 

The generator produces 10 liters of 
oxvgen per minute, at a pressure of 5 
psi. ‘The prototvpe model requires less 
than 10 amperes of power to produce 
oxygen of about 75%-85% purity. 

Cost should be competitive with oxy- 
gen by the bottle, at least in the com- 
pany’s area, officials sav. Because of 
patent problems, the company will say 
only that oxygen is not extracted from 
the air by liquefaction, the usual 
method in large capacity plants. 


Built for Its Tools 


This all-purpose vehicle represents a 
complete design switch for power units. 
It’s designed around the needs of the 
power attachments that are used with it, 
thus reversing the usual procedure. 
Generally, makers of truck and tractor- 
mounted power tools build these at- 
tachments so they can be mounted on 
anv kind of vehicle. 

Ottawa Stecl Div. of Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., Ottawa, Kan., felt this 
usual approach limited the over-all use- 
fulness of its digging, lifting, and haul- 
ing deviees; and that’s why it built its 
new 52-hp. power unit around the 
needs of the attachments. Its special 
transmission, for example, permits 
speeds ranging from a controlled creep 
at full power to an over-the-road speed 








WITH RYDER YOU 
CAN ALSO LEASE... 





MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


and enjoy... 


® The same full service through the 
largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations. 

® Use of equipment specially designed 
for your needs. 

® The benefits of having cash for this 
equipment available for more impor- 
tant jobs. 

® One easy-to-budget weekly bill from 
a single company. 


Decide now to discuss car fleet and 
materials handling equipment leas- 
ing as well as truck leasing with your 
nearby Ryderman. 
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CLEAR SPACE 


Buildings are column-free 


All the space inside an Inland RIGID-FRAME building is 100% 
usable. Unobstructed interiors can be as wide as 120 feet — make 
it easy to arrange efficient production lines, accommodate mate- 
rials-handling equipment, plan flexible office and store layouts, and 
provide adequate warehousing facilities, 

The graceful lines of RIGID-FRAME buildings blend into con- 
temporary architectural designs, using metal wall panels, masonry, 
glass, and other exterior materials, Erection is fast — and often 
costs far less than ordinary construction, 


Ask your Inland Steel Buildings dealer about the Inland Finance 
Plan. Send coupon for his name and colorful 20-page catalog. 


<i> RIGID-FRAME STEEL BUILDINGS 




















| INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY : 
; Dept. B, 4041 W. Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin . 
: (1 Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. : 
: ©) Send me colorful catalog 530. : 
: 
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of 35 mph. The unit is available in 
either two-wheel or four-wheel drive, 
and can turn in a 24-ft. circle. 

Ottawa says one aim is to make life 
casicr for small contractors or city 
utilities, by making it possible to fit out 
one vehicle to do three or four different 
jobs, instead of using separate vehicles 
for each job. 

Contracting and material handling 
devices now matched to the Ottawa 
vehicle—called the Commando—include 
a backhoe, a power crane, a pavement 
breaking hammer, a fork lift, a collapsi 
ble utility tower, and street-sweeping 
and plowing attachments. Cost of the 
vehicle without accessories is $10,000: 
with a backhoe, say, total cost runs up 
close to $15,000. 
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A new traffic radar of such sharpness 
that it can discern a slowly moving 
vehicle, or outline a_ plane clearly 
enough so it can be recognized by 
tvpe, has been developed by Amperex 
Electronic Corp., Hicksville, N. Y. The 
new system has a high frequency (35- 
billion cycles per sec.) magnetron tube 
that sends out a short pulse only 
2/100,000,000 of a second in duration. 
As a result, the radar is able to resolve 
objects down to 44 yd. in width or 
depth. 

* 
The boom in aluminum highway trail- 
ers has led the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica to produce 96-in. wide aluminum 
roofing sheet, the largest ever produced 
in the U.S. Ihe new sheet, 3 in. 
wider than that previously available, will 
allow trailer manufacturers to fabricate 
their cquipment from one picce of 
aluminum. It also will lower costs and 
make for a stronger, more rigid roof 
structure. 

a 
Completely assembled aluminum door 
frames are now available from the Man 
itou Mfg. Co., Houston, ‘Tex. The 
complete unit, which includes the door 
frame, threshold, inside trim, weather 
strip, and hinges, can be erected in 
about 15 min. ‘The homeowner can 
pick any kind of door he prefers to go 
with the unit. Advantage of the pre 
assembled aluminum door unit is sav- 
ing on carpentry and maintenance costs. 

oa 
A rectangular-shaped abrasive grinding 
disk has been developed by Belr-Man 
ning Co., Troy, N. Y., a division of 
Norton Co. The propeller-like effect of 
the rectangular disk makes the outer 
grinding edge appear transparent—there- 
by allowing the workman using the 
grinder to see what he is doing without 
having to always be pulling it awa\ 
from his work. 
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The FMC Campbell Wrapper wraps 180 packages of soda crackers 
; a minute. The film is CONOLEX® . . . a high-density polyethylene film 
made of SupER DyLan, a Koppers product. 

By switching to crisp, transparent over-wrap film made of SUPER 
ut DYLAN, you can save up to $129 for each 1,000 pounds of film you 
‘i may now be using. 

In addition to saving hard cash, you also get a superior package 
ig because the film is unaffected by humidity and temperature (up to 
250° F.), because it has superb clarity and printability, and because 
lc it tears in a straight line without tear-tape. 

: Write for technical data and a free sample of SUPER DyLan high- 


“ density polyethylene film, and find out what it can do for you. 
~ It costs less 





ip to wrap with high-density polyethylene film... 
~ made of SUPER DYLAN*’ 
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CONOLEX, a high-density polyethylene film, is a 
product of Flexible Packaging Division 

~ “ Continental Can Company. 

ing FMC Campbell Wrapper made by Hudson-Sharp 
° ’ Machine Co. 
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the KOPPERS PLASTICS 
out Offices in Principal Cities - In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Wal 





DYLITE® expandable polystyrene, DYLENE® polystyrene and DYLAN® polyethylene are 
other fine packaging plastics produced by Koppers Company, Inc. 
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NAME IT...B-L-C WILL DO IT! 


Grab your hat, tuck your specs under your arm. . . and head 
straight for Brown-Lipe-Chapin! Whether it’s a massive part or 
intricate design, your requirements will be met with exacting pre- 
cision. For example, the delicate design of the sparkling name 
plates, above, is only a small sample of the top-quality bright 
work turned out by us for today’s leading ranges, refrigerators 
and washers as well as for some of America’s finest automobiles. 
We can also help improve your product’s quality, cut your produc- 
tion time, keep costs to a minimum. Your product can be stamped, 
pressed, die cast, rolled or stretch bent—then polished, plated, 
anodized, painted and shipped to meet your schedules from either 
of our plants at Elyria, Ohio, or Syracuse, New York. And our experi- 
enced engineers guide your job every step of the way! For full informa- 
tion, call or write Customer Services, Brown-Lipe-Chapin, Syracuse, N.Y. 


GY RELABIL. ITY» BROWN -LIPE- CHAPIN 
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Where the Credit Pinch Hurts 


@ Small companies, and those in a few hard-hit 


industries, are the chief sufferers. 


Survey shows that most 


companies aren‘t—or say they aren’t—much affected. 


@ Nobody seems afraid of an actual scarcity of 


credit, and most are prepared to pay even higher rates. 


@ Only a big upsurge in demand on top of further 


tightening by the Federal Reserve could bring about a new 


round of interest boosts. This is unlikely this year. 


Since 1951, when the Federal Reserve 
won the right to pursue an independent 
monetary policy, the cost and avail- 
ability of money have been a constant 
problem for corporate management. At 
times, as in the tight money squeeze of 
1957, it has been a major worry. 

Company treasurers resented the high 
rates that banks charged on loans; they 
resented even more banks’ insistence 
that they maintain compensating § bal- 
ances, depriving them of the full use of 
their borrowed money. And_ because 
they feared that rates would go even 
higher and that credit might not be 
available at all, they stepped up their 
demands—which had the effect of 
fuither tightening an already tight sit- 
uation. 

Today, borrowing is more expensive 

than it was at the height of the 1957 
squeeze (the prime rate is now 5%, com- 
pared with 4% in 1957). Banks have 
many more loans on the books—and 
appear much more reluctant to increase 
their lending. Nevertheless, corpora- 
tions are much less worried today 
about credit conditions than in 1957, 
They have no fears of an actual scarcity 
of credit. And they are prepared to pay 
even higher interest costs than we have 
right now. 
* Calm View—This relatively calm ap- 
praisal of the credit outlook emerges 
fiom a nationwide survey of corporate 
cxecutives made this week by BusINEss 
werk. While most corporations are 
paving the highest interest costs in a 
gencration, few executives say they con- 
sider this a matter of prime concern. 
However, despite their protestations, 
many admit taking steps they wouldn’t 
have taken but for tight money. 

Here is what corporations are say- 
ing about money conditions: 

¢ More than 90% report that 
tightness of money will not change over- 
all corporate strategy; the remainder, 
mostly smaller companies, admit that 
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any further tightening would pinch 
very hard. 

e More than 80% report that 
their liquid holdings—cash and_short- 
term investments—are satisfactory. 
However, many predict a decline in 
liquiditv as they pav for inventorics 
and pay their taxes. 

¢ More than 75% plan to increase 
their inventories in 1960. A majority in 
this group report that they will be mak- 
ing only “normal” and moderate—10% 
to 15%-—increases. And about half say 
they will not have to borrow to do so. 

¢ About 60% plan to step up their 
expenditure for plant and equipment 
by a modest amount. But less than half 
of these say they will do any outside 
financing. 

e While almost every company 
says it is now paving higher rates on 
borrowings than ever before, there is 
no sign that corporations are planning 
to borrow in anticipation of even higher 
rates. Nor do they talk of borrowing 
for speculative purposes. 
¢ Reassuring—These responses _ indi- 
cate that corporate credit demand will 
not get out of hand and precipitate a 
drastic credit squeeze this year. Fear of 
this was widespread earlier in the year, 
but the survey makes clear that there 
is no mad rush to rebuild inventories 
that would require heavy borrowings. 

This does not mean that borrowing 
tates are likely to go down. Credit de- 
mand this vear should be about as 
strong as it was in 1959, when the 
banks were hard pressed to meet cor- 
porations’ calls for loans. If the Fed 
sticks to its present course of keeping 
credit tight but not increasing its re- 
strictiveness, the normal seasonal rise in 
demand at tax time may bring some 
stiffening of rates—but not any jump to 
new heights. 

But it would take a combination of 
increasing Fed pressure and a big up- 
surge in demand to bring about a new 


round of interest rate hikes. This does 
not now appear likely, although a good 
many corporations say that if sales are 
better than they expect, they will in- 
crease their spending—and their bor- 
rowing—no matter what the cost in 
interest. 

The financial vice-president of a na- 

tional food company in the Midwest 
says: “If you need money, vou need it. 
And you go out to get it. The interest 
rate is unimportant when you need 
money. 
e Living With It—This reaction ap- 
pears to be typical of most corporate 
executives. They have no liking for 
tight money, but they have learned to 
live with it. 

Thev have increased and expanded 
their credit lines. They are keeping 
closer tabs on their cash positions. They 
have learned to invest surplus cash in 
high-vielding short-term paper, mainly 
91-day Treasury bills. As a result, they 
are much more assured than they were 
during earlier bouts with tight money. 
¢ Symptoms of Pain—Some companies, 
though, are hurting—mostly because 
they are small or because they are in 
one of a few hard-hit industries—con- 
struction, lumber, retailing. 

One big Eastern contractor says that 
the high cost of money is postponing 
a number of building projects, which is 
crippling some smaller construction out- 
fits. Retail stores in a number of cities 
complain that high interest costs are 
narrowing their profit margins to the 
vanishing point. And a sprinkling of 
companies in various industries admit 
that they are depending on factors, 
whose charges are about double those 
of the banks. 

Many big corporations confirm that 
smaller companies are having a rough 
time. A big Chicago manufacturer of 
machinery says that some of his smaller 
customers are very slow in making pav- 
ments; a New York appliance maker 
makes the same observation. In general, 
smaller companies are getting the funds 
they need, but they are paving higher 
rates than large and medium-sized com- 
panies, and they are required to provide 
greater justification for their borrowings. 

While smaller companies are pinched 
the hardest, bigger corporations aren’t 
altogether immune from the money 
squeeze. ‘True, they have had little trou- 
ble in borrowing, but thev are paving 
rates that are cutting into profits. Thus, 
the notion that tight money has no 
effect on company policy must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 
¢ Inventory Plans—Certainly, the very 
cost of money explains some of the evi- 
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Food packagers... 
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Patapar. offers a full 
range of F.D.A. Accepted 





wrappers and liners. 


All food packagers affected by the 1958 Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act will 
find it easier to achieve F.D.A. Accepted packaging by using 
Patapar. While Government scrutiny of food packaging grows 
more intense, Plain Patapar Vegetable Parchment can still 
offer absolute purity. That’s because there aren’t any 
additives in Plain Patapar. This Vegetable Parchment is a 
dense, fiber-free cellulose...whose natural qualities are 
purity, wet strength, grease and moisture resistance, good 
separation characteristics, and remarkable toughness. Further- 
more, these qualities can be provided in varying degrees 
according to need. 


Paterson will be glad to help you select the type Patapar 
which best suits your requirements. Code numbers and the 
corresponding characteristics of the Patapar vegetable parch- 
ments on the F.D.A. Accepted list fill up too much space to 
list here. If you would like specific information, simply fill out 
and mail the coupon for a sample package. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago «West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, Cal. 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a sample package of F.D.A. Accepted Patapar® 





please print 
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dent caution of inventory policy. When 
interest rates were much lower, many 
companies would take a gamble on in- 
ventories or even on a downright spec- 
ulative venture—such as real estate. 
Now, the high cost of monev makes 
such gambles too risky, even if the 
banks were willing to lend all the mone 
the companies wanted. 

The survey shows that less than 10% 
of the corporations interviewed plan 
big inventory increases—on the order of 
30% to 50%, the sort of increase that 
would require heavy borrowing. Onl 
one, a manufacturer of signs and dis- 
plavs, seems to be gambling at all; he 
plans a 50% increase in inventories be 
cause he expects a business boom. All 
the others who are budgeting for a big 
rise in inventory spending cite special 
circumstances. 

For example, a big Eastern manu- 
facturer wholly devoted to defense work 
plans a 50% hike in inventories be 
cause of new government orders. A 
Southern drug manufacturer is spend- 
ing over 20% more for inventories, but 
only because it has made several acqui- 
sitions. A New York garment maker is 
also planning larger inventories as a re 
sult of taking over another firm. He 
explains: “Ordinarily, we would in- 
crease our stocks by 20%, but this 
vear it will be larger because of our 
new acquisition.” 

Plans of a majority of companies to 

increase inventories only modcrately 
seem to have been influenced bv in- 
terest rates. In manv cases, their budget- 
ing for inventory appears to be deter- 
mined bv their ability to finance them 
selves. Many of them plan to build up 
their inventories without resort to bank 
credit, and a somewhat smaller group 
hopes to borrow less than usual. 
e Waiting for Sales—A few companies 
sav thev are alreadv overloaded with in- 
ventories. For example, a Cleveland 
metal outfit, which started building up 
its inventorv before the steel strike, savs 
it has too much on hand. A California 
electronics maker is in the same fix, and 
companics in many cities report that in 
their rush to buv goods after the steel 
strike thev have alreadv amassed all the 
inventories thev need 

Some companies are proceeding cau- 
tiously, waiting to see what sales will 
do. A Texas manufacturer of oil indus- 
try equipment says he will borrow to 
increase inventories if sales rise; at the 
moment, though, the ratio of inven- 
tories to sales is much lower than in 
past vears. And a St. Louis electrical 
equipment maker savs that “better han- 
dling of materials deliveries” makes it 
possible to get along on smaller in- 
ventories. 
¢ Capital Spending—A similar pattern 
seems to prevail on capital spending. 
At one extreme are a small number of 
companies that plan big increases, 
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SPENDING 14 MINUTE NOW CAN PAVE 
THE WAY TO IMPORTANT SAVINGS 


Right now try to reach the three people 
in your organization with whom you need 
the most frequent contact. Allow 10 sec- 
onds for each one. 

If you failed to reach any of the three 
individuals in 10 seconds, your firm may 
have that all-too-common business ail- 
ment we call intercommunication lag. 

The first essential step in curing this 
profit-consuming malady is to call your 
Stromberg-Carlson communication con- 
sultant. He’s a well-qualified specialist 
who can study your operation, isolate the 
problems—and make an impartial recom- 
mendation of the type of equipment re- 
quired to meet your specific needs. 


Because Stromberg-Carison is the only communications manufacturer specializing in all 
of these types of systems, we can impartially recommend the one exactly right for you. 


1. Paging systems ‘‘cus- 
tom-engineered’’ from 
standard components. 

2. ‘‘Dial-X"’ private tele- 
phone intercom system. 

3. “‘Key-municator” loud- 
speaking intercom system. 
4. ‘‘Pagemaster” selective 
radio-paging system. One 
SYSTEMS AVAILABLE FOR LEASE OR PURCHASE. of these systems will sure- 
ly fill your needs. 





Look in the Yellow Pages under “Public Address & Sound Equipment,” or fill out and mail the coupon. 


Commercial Products Division, 1412-0227 North Goodman Street, Rochester 3, New York. 

I didn’t pass the Instant People test! 

Please send your Communication a awe. 

Consultant. I am interested in: 

— Firm Name . 

[_] Custom-engineered paging system 
[-] Key-municator* [] Pagemaster® Address ... 


[_] Dial-x@ Trademark City & State .. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a2 oivision of GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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mainly because of better business pros- 
pects or expansion plans; at the other 
are a small number that plan to cut 
back their spending. The majority say 
they will spend at a level somewhat 
higher than they reached in 1959. Most 
companies in this group add that they 
expect to get by without relving on ex- 
ternal financing. 

e Internal Funds—Jhis_ do-it-vourself 
financing indicates that corporations 
are generating more and more funds 
internally, but it is also a sign that 
business is reluctant to pay the high 
cost of external financing, whether in 
the banks or in the capital market. 

Thus, money rates may not be 
crimping business, but thev are high 
cnough to make businessmen cautious, 
unwilling to increase borrowing unless 
thev can see definite profits from it. 

Ihev can take this position because 
thev have a fair degree of liquidity. Of 
course, company treasurers rarely admit 
to being satisfied with their liquid as- 
scts, but, by and large, corporate cash 
positions are good right now. ‘Thev are 
a little below last vear’s level, but 
well above the troughs of 1957-58. 

These liquid assets will melt a good 

deal in the next few months as corpor- 
ations use them for inventories and 
taxes. Last vear, corporations loaded up 
on short-term governments, particularly 
when inventory buving declined dur- 
ing the steel strike. Now thev will be 
selling these investments; the fact that 
they have such paper to sell is one rea- 
son that thev feel so secure about the 
credit outlook. 
e If Sales Take Off—This cool and cau- 
tious attitude mav change if sales begin 
to spurt. Corporations will not hesitate 
to spend more and borrow more if it 
appears profitable to do so. Thus, there 
may be a rush on the banks if sales take 
off—or if prices start rising. 

Then it becomes a question of what 
the banks will do. The banks todav 
are squeezed much harder than corpo- 
rations. This contrasts with the 1957 
squeeze, when corporations were hit 
hard. Todav, the banks sav that, while 
thev have funds available for ‘“‘legiti- 
mate and credit-worthy customers,” 
thev look closely at everv loan proposal. 

Some banks sav that thev are cutting 
down on practically all loan demands; 
others turn down evervthing but virtu- 
allv risk-free short-term loans. As one 
St. Louis banker admits, “We have no 
room for anything but the best  tvpes 
of borrowers.” 

Bankers feel that the Fed will pro- 
vide the reserves to take care of seasonal 
loan demands. But if demand exceeds 
seasonal surges, rates will have to go up. 
According to one New York banker, 
“Tt looks as if we will be able to get 
through the vear without another hike 
in rates. But we can be surprised—we 
have been before.” END 
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ALCOA 
ALUMINUM 


trims 1,100 pounds 
from this 
White tractor 








Payload and profits go up, maintenance costs down with this 
new ultra-lightweight White 4400 TDL diesel tractor. It will 
haul up to 80,000 lb GCW, yet weighs 1,100 Ib less than conven- 
tional models. And not a bit of heavy-duty strength or perform- 
ance has been sacrificed. How is it possible? Simple. White 
engineers, with Alcoa’s technical assistance, designed this new 
series to utilize lightweight, high-strength Alcoa® Aluminum 
alloys in the following components (unpainted in the photo- 
graph where visible): 


Flywheel Housing ¢ Timing Gear Cover ¢ Manifold ¢ Inlet 
Connection—Water Pump ¢ Pistons ¢ Chassis Cross-Members 
Chassis Frame Rails ¢ Bumper and Bumper Brackets ¢ Wheels 
—Forged Disc and Cast Spoke e Radiator Adapter ¢ Cab Sills 
Gas Tanks ¢ Air Filter ¢ Support Brackets ¢ Fender Supports 
Frame Brackets ¢ Spring Hanger Brackets ¢ Radiator Support 
Bracket ¢ Cab Hoods ¢ Cab Steps 


Alcoa Aluminum can turn dead weight into pay weight in your 
own tractors and trailers. Cut maintenance costs, too, thanks to 
aluminum’s natural corrosion resistance and the extra strength 
that can be designed into components with less weight. Write 
for Alcoa’s free booklet, The Road to Payload Profits, which 
describes how other operators have profited by specifying Alcoa 
Aluminum in their fleet equipment for all types of heavy-duty 
hauling. And don’t hesitate to ask for advice concerning speci- 
fications for equipment to meet your particular operating prob- 
lems. Alcoa’s experienced staff of automotive engineers will be 
glad to make suggestions. Aluminum Company of America, 
1778-B Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 


ALCOA (). 
ALUMINUM 





For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents” 
every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy 
Award winning “Alcoa Theatre’’ alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 
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Georgia Drastically Eases Curbs 


On Expansion of Branch Banking 


Georgia moved toward statewide branch banking last 
week. Gov. Ernest Vandiver signed a bill allowing banks 
that already have branches in cities of 80,000 or more to 
open additional branches in those cities. In smaller 
towns, banks with branches may open one or two new 
branches, depending on the size of the town. 

The new law seeks to relax a situation that began in 
1927 when further branching was prohibited, although 
existing branches were allowed to remain open. ‘l'wo 
vears later the law was eased to allow banks to open 
branches in their home office cities. 

Right now there are only 80 branch banks in the state, 
but Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of the Citizens & South- 
ern National of Atlanta, the state’s largest bank, predicts 
25 new bank offices will open up within the next year. 

The fight to expand branch banking in Georgia had 
one unusual feature: It wasn’t confined to the traditional 
war of small country banks in opposition and city banks 
in favor. ‘The added struggle came from the rivalry be- 
tween Citizens & Southern and the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. 

It worked like this: Most big Georgia banks have ex- 
panded by acquiring afhliates through holding companies. 
The affiliates in turn have opened branches of their own. 
sut First National of Atlanta didn’t do this; today it has 
only one branch outside Atlanta. And its chairman, 
James D. Robinson, Jr., thinks the new law gives C&S 
an “unfair advantage” in cities where his bank has no 
branches or affiliates, since the law won't allow First 
National to open new branches in those cities. 


Atlantic Coast Line to Spin Off 
Land Holdings to Shareholders 


lhe Atlantic Coast Line RR took a big step last week 
to smooth the path of its proposed merger with Seaboard 
\ir Line RR. Directors of Coast Line voted to spin 
off to its stockholders the line’s large Florida land hold- 
ings. They authorized distribution of one share of new 
Alico Land Development Co. stock for each share of 
Coast Line. 

The spin-off was no surprise, since both Coast Line 
and Seaboard felt the land properties would pose a tough 
problem in any negotiations. Each was concerned about 
the different evaluations their shareholders would put 
on the land. The property consists of roughly 234,000 
acres—mostly in the lake and citrus area—acquired a 
quarter of a century ago. The formation of Alico should 
erase that problem, since investors will help set a value 
on it. Wall Street analysts expect Alico’s stock to start 
trading at about $6 per share. 

The proposed merger still faces some hurdles. For 
one thing, Southern Ry. is on record that it might have 
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to oppose the merger. Atlantic Coast Line owns 34% 


of the stock of Louisville & Nashville RR, and together 


the two lines jointly control the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio. If Seaboard were added to this network, 
Southern feels it might be in a competitive squeeze. 


Darkening View of Earnings Prospects 


Brings Some Reduction in Dividends 


Signs of caution crept into dividend policy last week, 
as a number of corporations viewed future earnings less 
optimistically than before. 

Kennecott Copper Corp., plagued by strikes, reduced 
its quarterly dividend to $1.25 per share from the $1.50 
rate it had paid all through 1959. 

Plymouth Oil Co., which showed a net loss for 1959's 
fourth quarter, cut its dividend to 25¢ from 30¢. 

Young Spring & Wire Corp. omitted its quarterly 
payment entirely although the diversifying auto spring 
maker had paid 50¢ quarterly through 1958 and 1959. 


Bankers Warned Against Excess Zeal 
In Pushing Plans for Consumer Loans 


One of the nation’s leading bankers, Carl A. Bimson, 
president of Arizona’s burgeoning Valley National Bank 
and vice-president of the American Bankers Assn., warned 
bankers last week not to be so aggressive in their con- 
sumer loan plans lest funds be unavailable for regular 
commercial borrowers. “It seems a little incongruous,” 
he said, “that banks are pushing the new credit plans 
[charge account banking and revolving check credit] so 
hard in the face of increasingly tight money conditions.” 

It’s clear that Bimson himself isn’t ready to let busi- 
ness go by default; Valley National started an aggressive 
check credit plan just last year, and its annual report 
calls the potential of the new plan “staggering.” 


Owens Yacht Co. Sells Out 
To Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


The Owens Yacht Co., which went public only last 
summer at $8 per share, this week sold out to the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., a major bowling and sporting 
goods enterprise. Under terms of the agreement, which 
still has to be approved by the Brunswick directors, two 
shares of Brunswick will be swapped for seven shares of 
Owens. Based on Brunswick’s current market price of 
about $58, this puts a $16.50 a share valuation on Owens. 

The deal was set up by Shields & Co., the same invest- 
ment banking firm that negotiated the $40-million Naf 
Corp.-Chris-Craft merger announced last week (BW- 
Feb.20°60,p158). Wall Street rumors had linked the two 
negotiations—talk had it that Nafi, which Shields con- 
trols, had first considered Owens, and then turned it 
down. Cornelius Shields, partner in the firm, denied 
the rumor. 
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How to keep time from running out. . 


ov can stay ahead of the daily workload 
Jnderwood’s Documentor® electric. The keyboard is strikingly different e needed for key action is ideal. . . simple 
> compactly arranged, all within fingertip reach. Typ ng tasks are almost entirely electrified! The Documentor electric 
ypewriter is one of the newest time-savers in the most complete line of business machines in the world. With every one, you get the 
benefits of Visioneering —Underwood's ability to foresee your particular problem and f 


1elp you solve it! 


underwood 


Underwood Corporation * One Park Ave. * New York 16, N.Y 
Standard, and Portable Typewriters: Adding and Ac 


ccounting Machines 





Data Processing Systems; Filin g Systems; Supplies; Electronic Systems and Components 







































VICTAWET® 583 © STABILIZER 53 © ST 
SODIUM OXALATE © SODIUM ‘ULFITE + ig 
FLEXIBLE FYREX® © METHYL PARATHIA” 
B. P. PYRO NC. 5 © ANTISTATIC A 
BOROPHOSPHO tIC ACID * DIAN MO 
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“Oxy” pushes performanc. 











Whether you drive a compact car . . . conventional model . . . 

or homemade hot rod . . . gasoline performance is improved 

with the new additives. Most of these are produced with a 

chemical intermediate, such as Victor phosphorus oxychloride. 

Fuel performance is better . . . spark plug efficiency is increased 
. . and engine endurance is noticeably improved. 


Victor’s phosphorus “‘oxy” and “tri” chlorides are amazingly 
versatile . serve as chlorinating agents in the preparation 
of interm tes and dyestuffs . . . play an active part in the 
manufac f insecticides, pharmaceuticals and plasticizers. 


If you’ra@@considering new chemical combinations for your 

products and ate wondering how Victor phosphorus chlorides 

can help, here’s an excellent intermediate step; use the coupon 

on the back page. Don’t hesitate to request assistance from 

our technical service people. They’ll be glad to show you why 
ore than 40 industries say, ‘‘It pays to see Victor.”’ 














Dical 
dooms 
decay... 


Like the song says, ‘Her teeth are pearly 
pearly.’”’ And why not? She’s shining them 
—just as millions of modern young maidens 
do—with a dentifrice that probably con- 
tains Victor dicalcium phosphate as the 
cleaning and polishing agent. 


Whether it is a paste or powder, leading 
dentifrice manufacturers know “‘it pays to 
see Victor’ for either dicalcium or trical- 
cium phosphates . . . that these pure, 
tasteless Victor phosphates were the first 
approved by the Council on Dental Ther- 
apeutics of the American Dental Associ- 
ation. 


Where do Victor chemicals fit into your 
scheme of things? Of course, our technical 
service people will be glad to try to polish 
off one of your problems. Or if you prefer 
to put it in writing, just fill in the coupon 
on the back page. You will soon see why 
so many others say, “Jt pays to see Victor.”’ 
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DAP 
controls 
this bath... 


This dyed-in-the-wool application demon- 
strates the point we want to make: namely, 
that a dye bath solution containing Victor 
diammonium phosphate is so dependable 
that even our ‘“‘apprentice’”’ here can con- 
trol it. 


As professional dye masters know, the most 
important part in dyeing natural fibers and 
synthetic worsted blends is a properly con- 
trolled bath. These experts know, too, that 
Victor diammonium phosphate maintains 
rigid automatic control of the dye bath— 
assuring maximum penetration, uniformity 
and levelness. All this plus a gradual in- 
crease in acidity that guarantees proper 
fixation and exhaust! 


Next time you’re faced with an exhausting 
problem, keep in mind that it may be re- 
solved with the help of Victor chemicals. 
And don’t be bashful about calling on our 
technical service people for a confidential 
consultation. If you don’t wish to have a 
personal conference, just clip the coupon 
on the back page—it’s the first step toward 
knowing why so many say, “/t pays to see 
Victor.” 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
Box 572, Chicago 90, Illinois 


[_] Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


[.] Our company is in the . industry. 
Please send your latest Victafile. 


We wish to have a discussion with a Victor representative. Please have 
him call for an appointment. 


Name RRS : Title 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Nobody takes such tender, lovin’ care of you as Chevrolet 


(and Chevy’s cradle-soft ride shows it) 


One ride in this new ’60 Chevrolet will persuade you most gently that what we say is true. No other leading 
low-priced car coddles you with Full Coil springs at all four wheels. Or looks after your welfare with Safety 


Plate Glass in all windows, the convenience of crank-operated ventipanes, the polish and precision of Fisher Body 


craftsmanship and dozens of other refinements that make a car a comfort to own. Your dealer will be delighted to 


show you all the considerate ways Chevrolet has remembered you (without once forgetting about your budget): 


Roomier Body by Fisher with a 25°, smaller transmission tunnel. 


Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks with good sense). 
New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes friends fast by getting up 
to 10°%, more miles on a gallon). 

Widest choice of engines and transmissions (24 combinations 
in all—to satisfy the most finicky driving foot). 


the superlative "60 Cherrolet 
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Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 


Chevrolet Dini 
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General Motors, 


_.. there’s nothing like a new car—and no new car like a Chevrolet. This is the I l 
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In Business Abroad 


Hoffman Urges Multi-Nation Approach 
In Aiding Underdeveloped Countries 


Much Congressional hostility to foreign aid comes 
from a nagging feeling that it is an endless process. Crit- 
ics sav a bold, new, imaginative approach is needed. 

Paul Hoffman, who piloted the Marshall Plan and 
now heads the U.S. Special Fund (BW—Dec.19°59,p63), 
has outlined his grand design for foreign aid. In a book- 
let, One Hundred Countries, One and a Quarter Billion 
People, Hoffman calls for a multi-nation effort to 
increase the over-all growth rate in underdeveloped 
countries from 3% a year to 4% over the next decade. 

To do this, Hoffman wants advanced countries to 
increase capital investment in underdeveloped nations by 
$3-billion annually—to a total of $7-billion—for the next 
10 years. Of this, $1-billion would come from each of 
three sources—bankable loans and private investment, the 
Internationai Development Assn., and_ bilateral soft 
loans and grants. 

Hoffman considers additional investment a sound busi- 
ness proposition. He estimates that U.S. exports to the 
developing countries would hit $1+-billion a year in 1970 
if this program were carried out. 

Moreover, Hoffman thinks a dozen or more nations 
would reach the takeoff stage where their economics 
would be self-generating. 


Italian Parliament Considers 


Stringent Antimonopoly Law 


The Italian cabinet has just laid before Parliament an 
antimonopoly law it claims is tougher than the U.S. 
antitrust law. Italian businessmen agree, but with a sad 
shake of the head. 

Italy must have a new antitrust law to comply with 
the Kuropean Common Market Treaty of Rome. ‘The 
proposed law will affect directly U.S. subsidiaries in Italy, 
since they are considered Italian companies. It applics 
to both domestic and foreign operations. 

Here are the key provisions of the proposed law: 

¢ Understandings that hinder or limit competition 
are outlawed. Specifically, fixing prices, limiting produc- 
tion, and allotting markets are forbidden. 

¢ Agreements, including verbal ones, that regulate 
production or marketing must be reported to the Min- 
istry of Industry & Commerce (MIC). 

¢ Monopolies are prohibited from imposing “unjusti- 
fied burdens or restrictions” on customers. 

The law, if passed, will be enforced by a committee 
within MIC, with strong investigative powers. ‘lhe com- 
mittee may direct inquiries into company operations and 
have access to the same information available to tax 
officials. 

If the committee finds a violation, the parties con- 
cerned will be allowed 90 days to discontinue it. ‘The 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P.84—Revolutionary economic and political 
currents sweep through Black Africa, changing 
the face of a huge continent. 





committee also will determine just how the companies 
will make corrections. 

Failure to comply with committee rulings will result 
in court action. If convicted, a company faces fines rang- 
ing from 1% to 5% of sales of products involved during 
the violation. If the violation persists, jail terms of six 
months to four years are authorized for the executives 
responsible. 


U.S. Helps Stock Inter-American Bank, 
But Holds Only One Seat on Its Board 


When Pres. Eisenhower meets with Latin Americans 
this week, he can point to the newly established Inter- 
American Development Bank as an example of U.S. 
interest-without-domination. 

Formally inaugurated at a meeting of directors in 
I] Salvador last week, the bank will draw 45% of its 
$1-billion capital from the U.S. But this country has 
only one seat on the seven-man board and advanced no 
candidate for presidency of the bank. 

Felipe Herrera, London-educated Chilean economist, 
was unanimously elected president. Robert Cutler, a 
Boston banker, is U.S. representative. Treasury Scecy. 
Robert Anderson and Under Secy. of State Douglas 
Dillon addressed the meeting. 

The bank will have $850-million for loans, to be repaid 
in the same currency. A special fund of $150-million will 
make soft loans, to be repaid in the borrower’s currency. 

The bank will emphasize help to medium and small 
businesses and will enter areas previously untouched by 
the Export-Import Bank or the World Bank. It will 
lend to both governments and private enterprises. 

Bank directors hope the new institution’s operations 
will encourage foreign investment in Latin America. 
‘They also hope to induce Latin Americans to repatriate 
funds presently invested elsewhere to aid in development. 


Hilton Adds Teheran Hotel 
To Its Chain in Middle East 


Hilton Hotels International is expanding again in the 
Middle East. The hotel chain recently agreed to manage 
the Royal Teheran Hilton Hotel, a $9.8-million struc- 
ture to be opened in the latter half of 1962. 

The 300-room hotel will be owned by the Pahlavi 
Foundation, which administers the Royal Crown Estate 
of the Shah of Iran. 

Hilton also operates hotels in Cairo and Istanbul and 
is negotiating for management of a hotel in Addis Ababa, 
['thiopia. But it does not manage two hotels in Jordan 
for Jordan Hotels & ‘Tourism Co., as previously reported. 
(BW—Feb.6'60,p71). 
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Drastic C 


A political and economic revolution 
like that which has swept South Asia, 
the Middle East, and North Africa 
since World War II now is moving 


a 4! Oe through the vast area that goes by the | 

j Hie hice a J hb tag Left (gt an name of Black Africa (map). 
ware ; A Oe ee, f 7 This vear the pace of the revolution 
PA ried x tijuhe hat Me 4a 
wi fit, aN es ~ $y Lf}, aN AL Tia has quickened to the point where many 

‘ hey fe, f § Africans speak of 1960 as “the vear of — | 


Africa.” There is plenty of evidence, 
too, to support this view—the lengthy 
trip British Prime Minister Macmillan 
has just taken through Africa, the up- 
coming visit of Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev to West Africa, the increasing in- 
terest Washington is taking in African 
affairs, and the. coming to independence 
of six African de pendencies during 
1960, including Nigeria and the “model 
colony,” the Belgian Congo 

Indeed, the face of Africa is changing 
so fast that few Europeans, let alone 
Americans, can quite understand what's 
going on. The old boundaries, carved 
out of jungle and scrub land in the davs 
of imperialism, still remain pretty much 
as they were. But inside the dozens of 
colonies, territories, and countries that 
make up the African continent, new 
leaders, new political parties, new na- 
tions, and new economies are emerg- 
ing. These force a new appraisal of 
PRIMITIVE mushroom-shaped huts are thatched by men of the Pagan people, original Africa: 
inhabitants of northern Nigeria. Way of life has changed little in centuries. The political revolution in Black 
Africa has numbered the days of colo- 
nialism, of European domination. Al- 
most month by month, independent | 








AUTOMOTIVE problems afflict the modern Liberian the same as the American or the 
European. This workman is tightening a lug on the wheel of a huge iron ore truck. 


all-African states are emerging from the 
old empires of Britain, france, and Bel- 
gium. Sooner or later the tide is bound | 
to reach the Portuguese and Spanish 
colonies. It is only in the multi-racial 
countries such as the Rhodesias (where 
there is a sizable white minority) and 
Kenya (where this is both a white and 
an Asian minority) that the outlook for 
African freedom is somewhat uncertain 
—as it is, of course, in the long inde- 
pendent Union of South Africa. 

In international politics, Africa no 
longer will be a mere political and eco- 
nomic appendage to Western Eu- 
trope. In fact, it is likely to develop into 
a region of East-West rivalry—though 
most of the newly independent nations 
want to play a neutral role in this strug- 
gle. That’s true even of the ones that 
intend to remain in the British Com- 
monwealth or the French community 
African leaders, who already cut quite a 
figure on the world stage, also plan to 
make their weight felt in the United 
Nations, where someday they may hold 
the balance of power 

“conomic change, though lagging be- 
hind the political pace, also is coming 
to Black Africa—and opening the way 
to additional aid and investment from 
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non-European sources, especially the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Subsistence 
economics gradually are turning into 
market economies as agricultural and 
mincral production for export is  ex- 
panded and as local manufacturing in- 
dustries become established. 

The flow of outside capital into 
Africa is increasing steadily—from Eu- 
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ropean governments and from private 
investors in both Europe and _ the 
United States. 


I. Foreign Enterprise 


A number of big foreign companies 
—British, Continental, and American— 
are banking on a profitable future in 


UNITED 


RE} 


Changes Sweep Black Africa 


Africa, despite the political headaches 
that obviously lie ahead. Take these 
cxamples of what’s going on_ today: 

* Unilever’s United Africa Co., 
L.td.—probably the largest company in 
Africa in sales (about $850-million an- 
nually)—is pushing an “Africanization” 
program. Wherever possible, it is re- 
placing white employees with local 
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wasseL. TWINS... 


SPEED UP OPERATIONS 





Robert N. Orchard, president of Ray 
Burns, Inc., says, “After trying many 
controls, we have found in Wassell 
Produc-Tro!l and Vu-Board, a system 
that gives us all the answers. 


“The Vu-Boards are the answer for any 
kind of pre-load scheduling system. The 
Wassell Produc-Trol panels enable us 
to follow through on each operation for 
prompt on-time delivery.” 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.|! 


DEPT. W-2 * WESTPORT, CONN. * CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 I 


ANOTHER 

















Please send me details on Produc-Trol and Vu-Board. | 
ERS) 46 ME Name l 
COMPANY l 
SIDI Mm ADDRESS | 
CITY ZONE rare... 
Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. | 
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Africans. At the same time, this com- 
pany is going into local manufacturing 
in a big way, adding to its already huge 
trading operations. 

e FRIA Compagnie will begin pro- 
ducing its first alumina, the intermedi- 
ate product before aluminum, in 
Guinea within the next few weeks. This 
consortium, including Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. and French, British, 
West German, and Swiss companies, 
started the $155-million project only 
in mid-1957. It has involved construc- 
tion of new port facilities, roads, and 
a railroad. 

e A joint Shell-British Petroleum 
subsidiary is boosting oil output in 
Nigeria from last vear’s 15,000 bbl. a 
day to 30,000 and considering con- 
struction of a refinerv. 

e U.S. Steel and Bethlehem have 
exploration projects under way in 
Gabon—for manganese and iron ore, 
respectively. (Bethlehem and Republic 
already are heavily involved in iron ore 
in Liberia.) 

There are other signs of economic 
change. Former shanty towns, from 
Dakar on the northwest coast to Salis- 
bury in central Africa, today have 
paved streets, 10-story “skyscrapers,” 
and back-street traders (often women) 
who sell $3,000 worth of goods weekly. 


Il. Investment Climate 


Until recently, U.S. businessmen— 
attracted by easier markets in Latin 
America and Western Europe—almost 
totally ignored Africa. In 1943, U.S. 
private investment in Africa amounted 
to only $104-million—a fraction of the 
total $7.9-billion in overseas invest- 
ment. About half of the African in- 
vestment was in the Union of South 
Africa’s gold, diamonds, and other min- 
erals. More than a decade later—in 
1954-U. S. investments were still small. 
The $568-million put into Africa was 
less than U.S. companies had invested, 
say, in Mexico. 
¢ New Optimism—Todavy the value of 
U.S. direct investments in Africa is 
close to $1.5-billion—though stock ap- 
preciation and reinvestment of profits 
accounts for some of the big increase. 
Direct investment, say top U.S. busi- 
nessmen, is likely to rise much faster in 
the next five vears 

Behind the optimism are two devel- 
opments: 

Western governments seem ready to 
foot a large part of the bill for financ- 
ing the basic facilities—from dams to 
housing—that are necessary before pri- 
vate industry ordinarily will move in. 

The six Common Market countries 
have launched a “F.urafrica” program 
for pooling more than $500-million for 
African projects. Britain—though hesi- 
tant to appear as if it were “buying the 
allegiance” of former colonies—is con- 
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(U9 PowenGnir “TIMING” BELTS from the Power Unlimited complete belt line 





“Timing” Be 


Howard Industries, Inc. (Sumter, S. C.) use the U.S. Power- 
Grip “Timing™® Belt to get perfect transmission response on 
the Go-Karts they manufacture. 

Says Howard E. Short, president, “This car is being raced 
with gratifying results by children and adults. The U. S. 
PowerGrip ‘Timing’ Belt provides positive transmission of 
power. Our engine is a 24 h.p., 2-cycle chain saw engine 
turning up at 6200 r.p.m. 

“U.S. PowerGrip ‘Timing’ Belt drives made it possible 
to economically convert this motor for installation in the 
Go-Kart. Since “Timing’ Belts are fixed drives, they need no 
maintenance or adjustment and they whiz the Go-Kart 


Mechanical Goods Division 





RUBBER 





Even the youngsters 
are making time wit 
the U.S. PowerGri 


! 
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{ 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 











along at speeds of 35 to 60 miles per hour, depending on 
the drive ratio.” 

U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belts with speeds ranging to 
16,000 r.p.m. and up to 1000 h.p. have made possible not 
only the efficiency of the Go-Kart, but literally the design 
and production of hundreds of appliances and equipment, 
ranging from sensitive electronic devices, office machinery, 
household equipment and gigantic production machinery. 

One way to get expert transmission counsel is from the 
U.S. Rubber Distributor. He’s your best on-the-spot source 
of technical aid, quick delivery and quality industrial rub- 
ber products. 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 





In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd._ 





NEW ARGUS 
DIRECT WIRE 
TV CAMERA |. ects cireciy o anterne 


posts of any standard TV receiver. Uses normal room illumi- 
nation, needs no boosters for any line length under 1000 feet. 
Feed up to five cameras into each receiver if you wish... or 
link multiple receivers to a single camera. Costs just $595 
with turret and 1-inch f:1.9 lens... or $719 with regular, 
telephoto and wide-angle lenses. Matching receivers, monitors, 
and accessories make this the most versatile, least expensive 
closed circuit TV you can buy. Send the coupon today, to 


Argus ... the bright new name in audio-visual systems. 




















| SEND TO: 1 
| AN Audio-Visual Systems Department (Bldg. G) | 
| argus = 
| ® Ann Arbor, Michigan 
| Please send more information about Ar, Direct Wire TV to: 

gus | 
| 
| NAME TITLE | 
| | 
| ORGANIZATION | 
| 
| ADDRESS. | 
| 
| cry ZONE_____STATE | 
Le ec cs cs cs at 


AGUS cavens,we. 
SUBSIDIARY OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
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tinuing its postwar aid program in 
newly independent countries. The 
U.S. Development Loan Fund is study- 
ing loans for Liberia and Central Africa. 
Since 1951, the World Bank has lent 
about $600-million for projects ranging 
from improvements of Nigeria’s rail- 
ways to the construction of the huge 
Kariba Dam located on the Zambesi 
River. 

African countries want to diversify 
their economies. Historically depend- 
ent on exports of a few commodities 
they want to branch into local process- 
ing and manufacturing. 

Both Ghana with its cocoa and Ni 
geria with its palm kernels have used 
“marketing boards” to help cushion the 
rise and fall of commodity prices. ‘To 
day, Ghana hopes the Volta River proj- 
ect, spurred by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.’s interest (BW Jan. 
30°60,p114), will lead to more electric 
power and a large aluminum industry. 
Similarly, Nigeria—which has set up a 
number of industrial development 
boards—is_ diversifving into cement, 
plastics, textiles, and even truck assem- 
bly. In Ghana and Nigeria, the govern- 
ments are trving to encourage private 
investment in such enterprises by offer- 
ing to put up a percentage of the 
capital. 


Ill. More on Their Own 


So far, U.S. companies have worked 
in Africa largely through existing F.uro- 
pean companies. United Africa Co., 
for instance, has been selling Cater- 
pillar tractors, Pillsbury flour, Mobil 
gas and oil, and other U.S. products in 
West Africa. And it has handled most 
of General Motors’ business in the area 
(including assembly of Vauxhall’s Bed- 
ford trucks). 

In the future, large U.S. companies 

probably will try to do more business 
on their own. For one thing, the cx- 
isting European companies—often near- 
monopolies of local markets—would just 
as soon see outsiders come in. ‘That 
way, the old-time companics won't b¢ 
such tempting targets for nationalistic 
attacks. For another thing, the older 
companies are wary of expanding rap- 
idly—unless they have full approval from 
local governments. 
e Nigerian Venture—Several U.S. and 
foreign companies are investigating pos- 
sibilities in eastern Nigeria for a $7.2 
million plant to produce glass products. 
They are basing their interest on a 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund report on the 
feasibility of the project. 

Since mid-1958, Rockefeller Bros. has 
maintained a_ representative, Robert 
Fleming, in Nigeria to study investment 
possibilities that would aid the country’s 
economic development. If this project 
goes through, as now seems likely, it 
will be a big hit. As manufacturing nm 
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HOW AMCHEM TREATS ALUMINUM SIDING TO NEW SALES APPEAL 


Before the development of Alodine, Amchem’s prepaint 
chemical treatment for aluminum, siding manufacturers 
were limited to production of unpainted siding with 
limited consumer appeal. But the superior properties of 
Alodine changed the picture dramatically. Not only does 
Alodine enhance aluminum’s corrosion resistance, it pro- 
vides a base to which sparkling paint finishes tenaciously 
cling. Proof of Alodine’s effectiveness—in 1960 it is 
estimated that 100 million pounds of painted aluminum 
siding and accessories will be produced and sold! 


Alodine has become the industry’s standard protective 
chemical treatment for aluminum. From jet aircraft to 
window screening, building siding to boats—Alodine 
protects, forms a firm paint bond or chemically beautifies 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo 


the world’s most versatile lightweight metal. And, 
Amchem chemical developments continue to solve pre- 
paint and other problems on a wide range of metals. 


Amchem diversification not only embraces metalworking 
chemicals—but a complete line of chemical weed killers 
for farm, home and industry. Through its Benjamin 
Foster Company Division, a long and widely accepted 
line of coatings, adhesives and sealers for use with 
thermal insulation. In 54 countries, 124 Amchem licensees 
are making important contributions in weed and brush 
control, as well as in conversion and inhibition techniques 
designed to protect metals. Find out how Amchem chem- 
icals can serve you—in plant or field, at home or abroad. 
Write for further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


, Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 


Amchem and Alodine are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 











Rockwell Report 
by W. FE. ROCKWELL, JR. 


President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


PENNY SAVED is actually several pennies 

earned. We figure that a 4 per cent saving 
in cost is equal, in terms of net profit, to a 20 
per cent increase in sales. 

While we constantly look for these savings in the larger areas of materials 
purchasing, production, and maintenance, sometimes they also come from 
unexpected sources that are often overlooked as being unimportant. Recently, 
for example, one of our people asked, “‘What does it cost to maintain a stock- 
holder’s account for one year?”’ 

We made a detailed analysis beginning with the basic bank charge for each 
stockholder’s account, and came up with thirty-one measurable items of cost. 

Nine are involved in the payment of quarterly dividends, ranging from the 
obvious sixteen cents for postage to $.004 for imprinting dividend checks. 
Payment of stock dividends creates seven items of cost. Three quarterly 
reports cost $.069 per shareholder, plus $.03 for addressing. After the 
Annual Report is printed, three separate costs are involved in getting it to 
each stockholder. Annual Meeting notices create four separate charges, 
plus the $.007 for the notice itself. 

The total is $2.904 per stockholder, per year. Ten years ago, when we 
had under three thousand stockholders, the amount involved was unim- 
portant. Today, with our list approaching fourteen thousand, both the total 
cost and the chances of duplication on the list are considerably greater. 
At least we feel it justifies taking the necessary time to consolidate stock- 
holders’ names to avoid unnecessary duplication. We watch for such things 
as the changing of a full name to an initial, inclusion or exclusion of husband 
or wife, addition or deletion of junior or senior. Any one of these small 
variations can cause the same person to be listed as a stockholder several 
times—at a cost of $2.904 each time. 

Or—to put it in terms of real interest to our stockholders—the few seconds 
it takes to avoid an unnecessary listing produces as much net profit as 
$14.02 in additional sales. 





* * * 


A new line of Walker-Turner 15-inch drill presses for metalworking has been 
introduced by our Power Tool Division. The new line is designed to provide all 
the ruggedness of much heavier presses for production line work, yet is versatile 
enough for small commercial shops. Forty models are available, and in addition 
components may be obtained for making up special purpose equipment. 


* * * 


We make a practice of answering promptly and with specific information the 
inquiries produced by our advertising. A recent inquiry, however, stopped us 
cold. This was from a man in Haiti who was in the business of hulling rice for 
growers. He had read about our gas meters, water meters, liquid meters, parking 
meters, taximeters, fare registers, flow meters, etc., and asked if we also made a 
“ricemeter” that would measure and record the amount of rice hulled for eack 
customer. Regretfully we had to tell him that rice was one of the few substances 
the measurement of which we had not yet tackled. 


* * * 


Sales of our small Jlo (pronounced ‘“‘ee-lo”’) diesel and gasoline engines, which 
are made only in our German plant, are setting all-time records. There are two 
main reasons for this: the rapidly increasing popularity of power mowers in 
West Germany and other European nations, and a surprisingly rapid increase 
in motorcycle and motorbike sales to a number of less developed nations. 


© 


This is one of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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vestments in Africa go these days, a 
$7.2-million outlay is considered large. 


IV. Relative Progress 


The rate of political development in 
Black Africa has varied from one arca 
to another. ‘Traditionally, Britain has 
weighted its colonial policy toward 
gradual steps leading to self-govern- 
ment. Belgium, bv contrast, has em- 
phasized economic progress—to the 
point where even the Congo's 116,000 
Europeans have had no more political 
voice than the 13-million Africans. 
I'rance, for its part, has favored a policy 
of “turning Africans into Frenchmen,” 
on the assumption that they would then 
want to retain close ties with the home 
country. 

But African nationalists have forced 

the European countries to toss aside 
these traditional policies. Rumblings 
in French Africa led to a sweeping ref- 
crendum—and overnight French Guinea 
opted for independence. A succession 
of bloody nots in the Congo threw 
Belgium's slowmoving timetable of po- 
litical progress out of whack. The Brus- 
sels government was talking vaguely 
about Congolese independence in 1964, 
but last week it had wound up a con- 
ference setting the stage for independ- 
ence on June 30. And Britain, under 
pressure in Kenva, is likely to grant 
independence to the colony well be- 
fore the mid-1960s—assuming that po- 
litical safeguards for the white land-own- 
ing minority can be worked out. 
e New Elements—Two kev factors have 
accelerated the continent's _ political 
change. One is the sudden emergence 
of a flock of educated, articulate Afri- 
can leaders. When much vounger, in 
the 1930s, they attended universities in 
the U.S., Europe, and Russia. During 
World War II, thev found no outlet 
for their political ideas. Postwar, they 
set out to rally masses of illiterate Afri- 
cans to the cause of independence. 

In addition, communications among 
\frican countries has improved remark- 
ably in recent vears. For instance, 
Drum, the South African picture 
weekly, now sells almost 150,000 copies 
in Ghana and Nigeria. African leaders 
frequently fly to other capitals—three 
weeks ago, the All-African People’s Con- 
ference met in Tunis, as a followup to 
last vear’s similar meeting in Accra, 
Ghana. With this close contact, it is 
more difficult than ever for a country 
such as the Union to isolate itself from 
political movements elsewhere in Africa. 
¢ Federation Movement—Besides all 
this, conflicting political forces are at 
work throughout Africa. Nkrumah 
would like to lump Guinea, Nigeria, 
and several other countries in a West 
African federation. But Guinea, in- 
itially warm to the idea, has recenth 
cooled on it. And Nigerian leaders, 
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who look on Ghana as a small, out- 
spoken neighbor, have no intention of 
diluting the political power they have 
gained on a national basis. 

Right now, after a seven-year trial 
period, the Central African Federation 
is reviewing the successes and failures 
of putting white-dominated Southern 
Rhodesia, fairly prosperous Northern 
Rhodesia, and black Nvasaland under 
one government. Nyasaland would just 
as soon go off on its own. If it remains 
in the federation, it would prefer con- 
tinued British overlordship—as outside 
protection against a_ white-controlled 
federal government. 
¢ Opening for Reds—In this political 
ferment, the Communists have plenty 
of room for maneuver. Few European 
observers of Africa’s changing scene sce 
the Communists as an immediate 
threat. But they see danger signals in 
the fact that the Soviet Union has: 

¢ Sent top officials to the fourth 
inauguration of Liberia’s Pres. ‘Tubman, 
a “heavyweight” ambassador (formerly 
Moscow’s Middle East expert) to 
Guinea, and a Deputy Minister of For 
eign Affairs to the Cameroons’ inde- 
pendence ceremony. 

e Encouraged African expansion 
of the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions, in com- 
petition with the non-Communist In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

e Used Soviet satellite missions— 
particularly from Poland, East Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia—as political 
and economic weapons for spreading 
Soviet influence. 

Take the case of Guinea. After in- 

dependence, French companies and of- 
ficials pulled out. “They even took 
the only official copy of our legal 
code,” claims a Guinean official. Soon, 
the Soviet satellites were helping the 
new, inexperienced government organ- 
ize state trading companies along 
Soviet lines. A Pole became the head 
of the Mines Dept. Czech arms began 
flowing in, too. 
e Russian Loans—So far, the Soviets 
have given loans to only two African 
countries south of the Sahara—Ethiopia 
and Guinea. But more are sure to come, 
possibly during Khrushchev’s coming 
trip there. Many of the countries, 
badly in need of economic aid, would 
welcome Soviet loans. And African 
leaders already are trying to play the 
U.S. against Russia to win loans. 

Yet Europeans, perhaps wishfully, 
believe that Russia is no shrewder than 
Western countries in dealing with 
Africa. For instance, the Soviet satel- 
lites have tried to get Guinea to accept 
exclusive trade deals. Thus, Guinea 
would have to buy, say, all imperted 
glass from Czechoslovakia. But its gov- 
ernment has resisted—at times, even re- 
sented—this trade pressure. END 
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NEW SPEED CLIP® 
ANCHORS WIRES, 
CABLES, TUBING, 
RELIEVES STRAIN, 
SIMPLIFIES ASSEMBLY 


Made specifically to attach cables, wires, 
harness, or tubing firmly to panels, this newest 
Tinnerman Speep CuIP is readily snapped into 
place in only 3 simple steps. Prelatch it on 
the conductor or tubing, insert SPEED CLIP in 
panel hole, then push home to lock. Assembly 
costs are reduced because assembly time is 
cut to the minimum. 

Tinnerman SPEED CLIps also serve as trouble- 
free strain-relief clamps—they are used exten- 
sively on appliances for attaching 3-wire round 
or horizontal section rib cord, and easily with- 
stand the 35-pound pull test requirements. 
Double latch permits pre-assembly and accurate 
retention of SPEED CLIps to wire or harness 
before panel assembly for further savings in 
assembly time. Double-rib retainers grip tightly 
on round or rectangular cords from .175” round 
to .306 x .515” rectangle. Important, too, 
SPEED CLIps can easily be removed from the 
mounting side. 

Ask your Tinnerman sales representative 
for samples and prices. He’s listed under 
“Fasteners” in most Yellow Pages. Or write to: 
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In some circles, profit has become al- 
most a dirty word. Even some corpo- 
rate officials have got in the habit of 
saving that their company aims to serve 
the community, to benefit the nation, 
to increase the happiness and welfare 
of the people who work for it, to sup- 
port higher education, and to achieve 
almost any other worthy end. They shv 
away from mention of anything so crass 
as big profits. 

Last week, however, in reporting 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
record net earnings of $1.15-billion to 
stockholders, Pres. Frederick R. Kappel 
made a strong and unapologetic case 
for profit as the essential element that 
enables a corporation to play a construc- 
tive economic and social role. This is 
just as true, said Kappel, for regulated 
industries like his own as for nonregu- 
lated industries. 
¢ Best for Everybody—T'o back up his 
position, Kappel cited a study—Profit, 
Performance, and Progress—prepared by 
a group of Bell System managers and 
statisticians for the company’s internal 
purposes but recently made public. 
Kappel feels the study offers “over- 
whelming” evidence that companies 
with excellent profit records do the best 
job for their customers, their employees, 
their share owners, and the country 
generally. 

Some economists, regulatory officials, 
and others are bound to regard AT&'l’s 
profit study as a self-serving document, 
designed to justify the company’s record 
earnings (this was the second time any 
corporation had earned over $1-billion 
in a vear—General Motors was the first, 
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in 1955). Nonetheless, the study offers 
a fascinating insight into what a group 
of Bell System executives regards as the 
causes of success or failure in other 
U.S. industries. 

¢ Yardsticks—AT&'T’s six-man_ study 
group, headed by W. M. Larrabee of 
the New York Telephone Co., sought 
to measure companies’ performance by 
seven criteria: (1) growth in output, 
(2) investing in better plant and equip- 
ment, (3) acquiring the funds for capi- 
tal invesment, (+) producing better 
products “‘at prices people are willing 
to pay,” (5) investing in research 
and innovation, (6) creating jobs at 
better pay, and (7) “good citizenship 
and social conscience,” as evidenced 
by such things as help to charitable 
drives, hospital building programs, edu- 
cation, participation by emplovees and 
management in government and civic 
affairs. 

By all these criteria, the study group 
found, profitable companies have served 
the nation better than poor companies. 
Not all seven criteria can readily be 
measured statistically, but the charts on 
these pages, based on a broad review of 
the profits and performance of 50 large 
industrial companies, set forth some 
of AT&T's evidence that profit goes 
hand in hand with growth. 
¢ Profits and Growth—The charts show 
that the 25 companies with better 
profits have increased their capital three 
times as much since 1926 as the 
poorer companics. 

Since the war, the 25 more profitable 
companies have nearly doubled their 
sales and have increased their work 


7. 
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force by 20%, while the less profitable 


ones have grown in sales only a little 


more than 25%, have reduced jobs by 


7%. Efficiency, measured by sales per 
employee, rose faster in the more profit- 
able companies—largely due to the in- 
vestment in better plant and machinery 
made possible by heavy retained earn- 
ings. 

These over-all findings were strength- 
ened—and deepened—by the AT&T 
group’s analysis of the causes of growth 
or decay of individual industries and 
companies. Going bevond statistical 
evidence, the group offers judgments 
based on many interviews with industry 
authorities and on what is publicly 
known about each industry or company. 
¢ Textiles—AT&T found the textile in- 
dustry plagued with troubles—chronic 
excess capacity for existing products, 
overproduction, weak management, 
questionable inventory practices, and 
violent price competition. ‘The conse- 
quences have been stop-and-go produc- 
tion cycles, mill failures, low-paid and 
insecure jobs. Migration aimed at cut- 
ting costs, the study suggests, leaves 
New England towns depressed and still 
doesn't help Southern towns much. 

Textile profits are low, depreciation 
funds are “‘too little and too late’’—but, 
says the AT&T report, more realistic 
depreciation rates on the industrv’s 
plant and equipment would show that 
real profits are even lower than they 
appear to be. 

While plant is running down, re- 
search is starved for funds. Only 12 of 
the nation’s 4,000 textile companies 
have true research programs. The only 
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industry-supported research on wool is 
done bv the Textile Research Institute: 
in 1956, this received $50,000, while 
Great Britain and Australia each spent 
more than $]-million on wool research 
that vear. 

While textile research is floundering, 
compctitive industries such as chemicals 
develop new and_ better products—so 
the textile picture worsens. ‘hus, says 
the AT&T study, “the poverty of the 
textile industry feeds on itself.” And 
the whole economy suffers. ‘The 
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trouble, the report concludes, is not lack 
of competition but the fact that, with 
few exceptions, competition is con- 
centrated on price and costs instead of 
on winning “customer respect’ for 
products and brand names. 

¢ Steel-AT&T’s study casts a critical 
eve at the steel industry. Here, too, the 
study finds steel profits, taken over the 
whole postwar period, below average, 
vet also overstated because of inade- 
quate depreciation charges. AT&T 
notes that steel profits have improved 


in the last few years, but finds their 
future “‘still in doubt.” 

Low profits in the postwar years up 
to 1955 (during which the rate of steel 
profits was 26th among 33 major indus- 
tries) caused steel management to delay 
plans for new and better plant. Later, 
when steel did expand, costs had gone 
up—and steel prices went up more than 
prices of other products. Higher profits 
in the past, AT&T argues, might have 
led to lower steel prices today. 

The AT&T group also criticizes steel 
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for neglecting research; they quote one 
steel authority’s conclusion: ““Com- 
panies are crowded into research by 
customers, not by zeal. Steel companies 
don’t publish their research expendi- 
tures because thev are ashamed of how 
little they do.” 

On the whole, AT&T concludes, 
steel has lagged in its social and eco- 
nomic performance behind more profit- 
able industries. But an analysis of 14 
companies shows that the more profit- 
able steel companies have met the seven 
performance criteria far better than the 
less profitable companies. 
¢ Business Equipment—In its study of 
the office and business equipment in- 
dustry, AT&T makes the point that 
good profits alone won’t ensure a com- 
pany’s success. It contrasts the per- 
formance of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. with two other, unnamed 
companies—both of which had _ larger 
sales than IBM only 20 vears ago. Both 
companies prospered through the high 
postwar demand just after World Wat 
IT. But in 1951 IBM saw tougher com- 
petition ahead and decided to boost its 
already substantial research expendi- 
tures, though this meant lower profits in 
the short run. In 1957, IBM spent 
$30-million on research. ‘The result: 
new and better products, more substan- 
tial growth, and higher profits in the 
long run. 

Meanwhile, the other two companies 
tried to grow by buying other com- 
panies, says AT&T, rather than from 
finding and making better products. So, 
as the 1950s wore on, they fell farther 
and farther behind. Now, says AT&T, 
one has started a crash program, pouring 
back into research a larger part of each 
sales dollar than any other company 
studied, hoping to get back in the run- 
ning; the other company “is now so 
poor it cannot devote much money to 
research.” Says AT&T mournfully: “It 
is going to be difficult to restore this 
company to financial health.” 
¢ Two Meat Packers—In meat packing, 
AT&T compares Company A and Com- 
pany B—both of which were in a posi- 
tion to plunge ahead when the govern- 
ment lifted meat rationing after the 
war, and demand for meat expanded 
strongly for six years. 

Company A, making a good profit, 
boosted its assets by 135% in those six 
years—half in new plant, half in inven- 
tories. Company B’s assets grew only 
38% —almost entirely in inventories. 
Even to do that, Company B, with poor 
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profits, had to borrow heavily; in 1951, 
debt made up nearly half its total capi 
tal. 

The next six years were a stiff test for 
meat packers as demand leveled off. 
Company A, with its new plant and its 
good profits, was strong enough to risk 
and innovate; it went on growing. Com 
pany B staggered along, saw its assets 
melt away, laid off workers, closed 
plants. Now, says a Company B officer, 
profit is so poor that stock or bonds 
can’t be sold: “We are now down to 
term loans at the banks.” 
¢ Sears, Roebuck—In the retail indus 
trv, AT&'l’s hero is Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., in which pay and promotions arc 
heavily based on the profit a man pro- 
duces. This means an exact svstem of 
internal accounting, with each Sears 
store and mail order plant, down to the 
small units, maintaining a balance sheet 
and a profit and loss statement. In all, 
Sears has more than 20,000 profit and 
loss statements a vear, including all 
units—big stores, departments within 
big stores, telephone sales units, pool 
stock warchouses, even the company air- 
planes. 

With excellent earnings, says AT&T, 

Sears has had the money to grow, to 
innovate, and to risk. It has engaged 
in “total competition’’—compctition 
through service, quality, and product 
innovation as well as price. Sears’ good 
profits “have been accompanied by 
prices generally lower than those of its 
competitors.” 
e General Electric—AT&T finds Gen- 
eral Electric Co. another star performer: 
“GE has never been in the red since it 
was founded. It has paid a dividend 
every vear for 58 vears.” 

AT&T attributes GE’s success to “an 
ilert, driving management, which hunts 
for ways to make more profit by serving 
the country better,” and which believes 
in its own slogan: “Progress is our most 
important product.” 
¢ Railroads—Turning to three regu- 
lated industries—railroads, airlines, and 
electric power—AT&T finds the link be- 
tween profit and growth and over-all 
business performance just as valid as 
for the nonregulated industries. 

AT&1’s horrible example is the rail- 
roads, which it blames for wasting 
human effort and economic resources, 
providing poor and costly transporta- 
tion, making the economy less stable. 
Poor profits are the root of the matter, 
AT&T thinks, and the future is grim 
Each year, for example, rail plant suffers 
from about $400-million of rust dam- 
age—this, says the study, is about 1,000 
times the entire research budget of the 
Assn. of American Railroads. So plant 
and equipment deteriorate, passenger 
service worsens, freight service is seti- 
ously impaired. “The average freight 
car stands still for more than 21 hours 
a day,” says the study, ‘“‘and travels less 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 
shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 
Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . .. more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 


Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 
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their share owners, and the country 
generally. 

Some economists, regulatory officials, 
and others are bound to regard AT&T's 
profit study as a self-serving document, 
designed to justify the company’s record 
earnings (this was the second time any 
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industrial companies, set forth some 
of AT&T’s evidence that profit goes 
hand in hand with growth. 
¢ Profits and Growth—The charts show 
that the 25 companies with better 
profits have increased their capital three 
times as much since 1926 as the 25 
poorer companies. 

Since the war, the 25 more profitable 
companies have nearly doubled their 
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of the ad, we specified 


their material instead of the one we 
ordinarily use on a job,’’ reports the President, 
Consulting Firm. “It worked quite well.’’ 


These direct quotations from subscribers are evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which they read 
McGraw-Hill publications. Taken from continu- 
ing readership studies, they show how your ad- 
vertising can stimulate buying action among the 
more than one million key men in business and 
industry who pay toread McGraw-Hill magazines. 


“T read the ad because there’s a possibility this 
will help cut our costs. I’ve written for a sample, 
and will run some tests.” 

Metallurgist, 

Mineral Processing Company 


“We bought their truck as a result of an ad. It 
showed what we wanted, so we got more infor- 
mation, then purchased.” 

Owner, 

Contracting Firm 


“We bought them after seeing the ad, and are 
using them with great success.” 

Purchasing Agent, 

Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“T read the ad, and am sold on it. I expect to order 
them when we replace our present equipment.” 
Vice President, Production, 


Manufacturing Corporation 


~. McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, IN¢ 


“T had discussed our problem with several people 
before I saw their ad. Now, I'll contact them 
and get someone out here.” 

Production Manager, 


Hospital Supplies Manufacturer 


‘ 


‘I’m going to call in their salesman. We’re 
rapidly outgrowing our equipment, and will soon 
need a big one like they advertised.” 

Secretary, 


Food Dressings Manufacturer 


“T brought the ad to the attention of the people 
working on the project. I think they intend to 
order.” 

Senior Engineer, 

Light Bulbs Manufacturer 


Advertising is indeed one of your primary tools 
in selling to business and industry. It helps you 
reach the men who make buying decisions, talk 
to them in their own language. By concentrating 
your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets, you can make 
initial sales contacts and help your field force 
gain more time for direct selling. 
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1390 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36. N. Y. 
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in 1956, this received $50,000, while 
Great Britain and Australia each spent 
more than $1]-million on wool research 
that year. 

While textile research is floundering, 
competitive industries such as chemicals 
develop new and better products—so 
the textile picture worsens. Thus, says 
the AT&T study, “the poverty of the 
textile industry feeds on itself.” And 
the whole econom) 


att, "Tr'L 
osulcIS. ine 
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va CumpecuuUgn vuttHe ract that, with 
few exceptions, competition is con- 
centrated on price and costs instead of 
on winning “customer respect” for 
products and brand names. 

¢ Steel—AT&T’s study casts a critical 
eye at the steel industry. Here, too, the 
study finds steel profits, taken over the 
whole postwar period, below average, 
yet also overstated because of inade- 
quate depreciation charges. AT&T 
notes tat steel pronts have improved 


- 0. a 

tuture “still m doubt.” 

Low profits in the postwar years up 
to 1955 (during which the rate of steel 
profits was 26th among 33 major indus- 
trics) caused steel management to delay 
plans for new and better plant. Later, 
when steel did expand, costs had gone 
up—and steel prices went up more than 
prices of other products. Higher profits 
in the past, AT&T argues, might have 
led to lower steel prices today 

ihe AL &'l group also criticizes stecl 
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You'll find 
Belden 
wires in the 
better 
electric 


motors 


magnet 
wire 






Whether it's motors or other elec- 
trical and electronic equipment, 
there are engineered Belden Wires 
for your every requirement. 


lead wire electronic wire 


magnet wire control cables 


power supply 


automotive 
cords replacement 
cord sets wire and cable 


portable cordage aircraft wire 
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one wire source for everything 
electrical and electronic 
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. research meant lower 
profits in the short run, 
higher profits in the long 


See « © « 
(STORY on page 94) 


for neglecting research; they quote one 
steel authority’s conclusion: “Com- 
panies are crowded into research by 
customers, not by zeal. Steel companies 
don’t publish their research expendi- 
tures because they are ashamed of how 
little they do.” 

On the whole, AT&T concludes, 
steel has lagged in its social and eco- 
nomic performance behind more profit- 
able industries. But an analysis of 14 
companies shows that the more profit- 
able steel companies have met the seven 
performance criteria far better than the 
less profitable companies. 
¢ Business Equipment—In its study of 
the office and business equipment in- 
dustry, AT&T makes the point that 
good profits alone won’t ensure a com- 
pany’s success. It contrasts the per- 
formance of International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. with two other, unnamed 
companies—both of which had _ larger 
sales than IBM only 20 years ago. Both 
companies prospered through the high 
postwar demand just after World War 
II. But in 1951 IBM saw tougher com- 
petition ahead and decided to boost its 
already substantial research expendi- 
tures, though this meant lower profits in 
the short run. In 1957, IBM spent 
$30-million on research. The result: 
new and better products, more substan- 
tial growth, and higher profits in the 
long run. 

Meanwhile, the other two companies 
tried to grow by buying other com- 
panies, says AT&T, rather than from 
finding and making better products. So, 
as the 1950s wore on, they fell farther 
and farther behind. Now, says AT&T, 
one has started a crash program, pouring 
back into research a larger part of each 
sales dollar than any other company 
studied, hoping to get back in the run- 
ning; the other company “is now so 
poor it cannot devote much money to 
research.” Says AT&T mournfully: “It 
is going to be difficult to restore this 
company to financial health.” 
¢ Two Meat Packers—In meat packing, 
AT&T compares Company A and Com- 
pany B—both of which were in a posi- 
tion to plunge ahead when the govern- 
ment lifted meat rationing after the 
war, and demand for meat expanded 
strongly for six years. 

Company A, making a good profit, 
boosted its assets by 135% in those six 
years—half in new plant, half in inven- 
tories. Company 8's assets grew only 
38%—almost entirely in inventories. 
Even to do that, Company B, with poor 





This brochure 
can help 
YOU 
EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 
custom-built to your precise needs. It 
explains how a single organization 
will accept full responsibility for 
providing you with: 
SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure, 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


LIMITED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada 





step up efficiency 
—and profit! 





See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU BW27 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 

Name 
Firm Name 
Type of Business 
Address 
City 
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For the safety of your driver personnel and equipment, wherever 


seseed | your vehicles operate, nothing but the best braking system in 


the world will suffice—air brakes by Beackixdffcstinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Air Brakes and Industrial Products, Elyria, Ohio. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana. 
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lease fleetcars 
from Hertz 





Let Hertz Car Lease Service take the gripes out of 
your sales fleet. Hertz will provide new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars (compact cars, too), handle all repairs 
and maintenance. You reduce accounting problems to 
the writing of one budgetable check 


per month. With Hertz, you have 
the nation’s most experienced car 
lessor doing all the work! 





CAR LEASE 


For more information, mail this coupon! 


H. F. RYAN, VICE PRES. 

THE HERTZ CORPORATION 

224 N. WABASH AVE., DEPT. BW 227 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


let, “Who Should Lease Cars... and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me your illustrated book- 
; Who Shouldn't." 
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profits, had to borrow heavily; in 1951, 
debt made up nearly half its total capi- 
tal. 

The next six years were a stiff test for 

meat packers as demand leveled off. 
Company A, with its new plant and its 
good profits, was strong enough to risk 
and innovate; it went on growing. Com- 
pany B staggered along, saw its assets 
melt away, laid off workers, closed 
plants. Now, says a Company B officer, 
profit is so poor that stock or bonds 
can’t be sold: ““We are now down to 
term loans at the banks.” 
e Sears, Roebuck—In the retail indus- 
try, AT&'T’s hero is Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., in which pay and promotions are 
heavily based on the profit a man pro- 
duces. This means an exact system of 
internal accounting, with cach Sears 
store and mail order plant, down to the 
small units, maintaining a balance sheet 
and a profit and loss statement. In all, 
Sears has more than 20,000 profit and 
loss statements a vear, including all 
units—big stores, departments within 
big stores, telephone sales units, pool 
stock warehouses, even the company air- 
planes. 

With excellent earnings, says AT&T, 

Sears has had the money to grow, to 
innovate, and to risk. It has engaged 
in “total competition’’—competition 
through service, quality, and product 
innovation as well as price. Sears’ good 
profits “‘have been accompanied by 
prices generally lower than those of its 
competitors.” 
e General Electric—AT&T finds Gen- 
eral Electric Co. another star performer: 
“GE has never been in the red since it 
was founded. It has paid a dividend 
every year for 58 vears.” 

AT&T attributes GE’s success to “an 

alert, driving management, which hunts 
for ways to make more profit by serving 
the country better,” and which believes 
in its own slogan: ‘‘Progress is our most 
important product.” 
e Railroads—Turning to three regu- 
lated industries—railroads, airlines, and 
electric power—AT&T finds the link be- 
tween profit and growth and over-all 
business performance just as valid as 
for the nonregulated industries. 

AT&T’s horrible example is the rail- 
roads, which it blames for wasting 
human effort and economic resources, 
providing poor and costly transporta- 
tion, making the economy less stable. 
Poor profits are the root of the matter, 
AT&T thinks, and the future is grim. 
Each year, for example, rail plant suffers 
from about $400-million of rust dam- 
age—this, says the study, is about 1,000 
times the entire research budget of the 
Assn. of American Railroads. So plant 
and equipment deteriorate, passenger 
service worsens, freight service is seri- 
ously impaired. “The average freight 
car stands still for more than 21 hours 
a day,” says the study, “and travels less 
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. Packaging Corporation of America 








Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 
shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 
and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 

is but one of countless ways in which 
Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 

of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 
packaging . .. more sales. Whether your require- 
ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 


“2 


ae 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


1 Make Contact 2 Arouse Interest 








of the ad, we specified 


their material instead of the one we 


ordinarily use on a job,’’ 


reports the President, 


Consulting Firm. ‘It worked quite well.’’ 


These direct quotations from subscribers are evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which they read 
McGraw-Hill publications. Taken from continu- 
ing readership studies, they show how your ad- 
vertising can stimulate buying action among the 
more than one million key men in business and 
industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. 


“T read the ad because there’s a possibility this 
will help cut our costs. I’ve written for a sample, 
and will run some tests.” 

Metallurgist, 

Mineral Processing Company 


“We bought their truck as a result of an ad. It 
showed what we wanted, so we got more infor- 
mation, then purchased.” 

Owner, 

Contracting Firm 


“We bought them after seeing the ad, and are 
using them with great success.”’ 

Purchasing Agent, 

Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“T read the ad, and am sold on it. I expect to order 

them when we replace our present equipment.” 
Vice President, Production, 
Manufacturing Corporation 


McGraw-Hill @ 


“T had discussed our problem with several people 
before I saw their ad. Now, I’ll contact them 
and get someone out here.” 

Production Manager, 

Hospital Supplies Manufacturer 


“T’m going to call in their salesman. We’re 
rapidly outgrowing our equipment, and will soon 
need a big one like they advertised.” 

Secretary, 

Food Dressings Manufacturer 


“T brought the ad to the attention of the people 
working on the project. I think they intend to 
order.” 

Senior Engineer, 

Light Bulbs Manufacturer 


Advertising is indeed one of your primary tools 
in selling to business and industry. It helps you 
reach the men who make buying decisions, talk 
to them in their own language. By concentrating 
your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets, you can make 
initial sales contacts and help your field force 
gain more time for direct selling. 
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} McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


: Make A Proposal 





More Advertising Here 


5 Close the Order 


Means More Sales Time Here | 








6 Keep Customers Sold 
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Why waste a minute? Find what you said in 
on the Dictabelt 





The sound you can see. Unlike record- 
ing media on which you can see nothing, 
the red Dictabelt records visibly. You see 
your place, play back your dictation in 
seconds. You can’t erase accidentally and 
lose valuable dictation. And inexpensive, 
single-use Dictabelt always provides un- 
mistakable clarity. 











! | 
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All controls are on the microphone. 
The entire dictating process is controlled 
from four thumb-operated buttons on the 
TIME-MASTER® mike—dictate, play back, 
corrections and letter length. You concen- 


trate on what you say; the machinery never 
gets in your way. This saves time, gets 
your thoughts on paper more economically. 


$0 6 10 812046 









seconds 





Especially designed for dictation. The 
primary job of a Dictaphone TIME 
MASTER dictating machine is to help you 
get more work done in less time. It does that 
job with dispatch. To find out for yoursell 


just how much time you and your secretary 
can save, call your nearest Dictaphone 


office for a “‘show me” demonstration. 


g 
ictaphone 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN IDEA AND ACTION... wad CORPORATION 


Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Ave. N Y. 17, N. ¥.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford PI , London W. 1, England 
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than 50 miles in the rest of the day.” 
Whether the railroads can survive under 
private ownership is a question, AT&T 
concludes. 

¢ Airlines—The study finds the airlines 
facing a big test, with the job of con- 
verting to jets yet to be completed and 
more innovations still to come. 

Up to now, AT&T finds, the airlines 
have served the nation well—but it 
thinks that if regulation restricts instead 
of stimulating the airlines, the future 
may be dark. Without healthy profits, 
the airlines could start down the path 
the railroads have traveled. 

AT&T finds many parallels with the 
railroad story: subsidies at the begin- 
ning, then clumsy regulation, and finally 
a tangle of competition and regulation 
that greatly restricts the freedom of 
the companies. 

“For the good of everyone,” says 
AT&T, “the airlines must not end up 
where the railroads are today.” 
¢ Electric Utilities—The electric power 
industry, the AT&T study suggests. 
may also be headed for trouble. Power 
companies’ need for capital has gone 
up, and will go higher, but the era of 
low-cost debt and preferred stock (which 
now make up two-thirds of power com- 
pany capital) may be at an end. 

The power industry, AT&T suggests, 
has not looked at its future hard 
enough: ““The field of the power indus- 
try is somewhat limited. . . . Perhaps 
the nation would be served better if 
power firms worked in a broader field.” 

AT&T thinks the power industry re- 
sembles the railroads at the turn of the 
century: favored as an investment, its 
growth apparently assured, but with its 
carnings restricted to something close 
to the cost of capital and with heavy 
reliance on debt. And_ everybody, 
AT&T adds, “knows what happened to 
the railroads.” 

The real question, the Bell group 
thinks, is whether the power industry 
can get the profits necessary to grow 
and innovate in the coming atomic age. 
} Currently, most of the industry’s re- 





search is being done by the companies 
which supply its equipment, such as GE 
and Westinghouse. 

* Regulation of Profits—The parallels 
between the regulated and nonregulated 


"industries, AT&T concludes, ought to 


give regulators something to worry 
about. The telephone people argue that 
regulators, “with wisdom and imagina- 
tion,” can work out ways to stimulate 
better performance by the industries 
they must regulate. But the regulators— 
who are supposed to do the job that 
competition does in an open market— 
will have to look beyond price control. 

Regulation, AT&T concludes, “will 





have to adhere more closely to the 
functions and concepts of total compe- 
tition as it exists in the American 
‘conomy today.” END 
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Architectural concrete 
precast walls and roof 
sections of the mill and 
kiln buildings at Ideal’s 
Ada, Oklahoma, plant. 


A prestressed, precast concrete beam 
supports a raw materials conveyor 
at the Ada plant. 


Precast barrel 

vault roofs and 

wall panels at 
Ideal’s Tijeras, 
New Mexico, plant. 





THE NEW WORLD OF CONCRETE 


MAKES IDEAL’S NEW CEMENT PLANTS BOTH BEAUTIFUL AND FUNCTIONAL 


There could be no better place to demonstrate beauty and function in 
concrete design than in a cement plant. 

Ideal’s three new plants at Houston, Texas; Ada, Oklahoma; and 
Tijeras, New Mexico, are impressive symbols of the new world of concrete 
—industrial complexes representing the ultimate in the imaginative use of 
the latest concrete construction techniques. Prestressed concrete beams, 
post and light poles—prestressed, precast barrel vault roofs—precast ex- 
posed aggregate panels—slip form silos—and other architectural uses of 
concrete have produced plants whose size and mass and shape are exciting 
to the eye. 

Plant function is superbly served by concrete, too, so that these plants 
are not only beautiful but are also economical, and probably the most 
efficient producers of portland cement in the world today. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTEO ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 


SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Which 


Hammermill Paper will cure 
your pet headache? 






Annoyed when your travel folders 
don’t look inviting? Far-away places 
beckon you on Hammermill Opaque. 


Have to keep menus mouth-water- 
ing from breakfast to dinner? Use 
firm, smooth Hammermill Cover. 


2 


Have to get out 200 copies of a 
memo—rush? Do the job fast on 
lint-free Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 








Want to put your best foot forward? 
Your annual report makes a better 
impression on Hammermill Offset. 


is \ hia a 

Afraid someone will alter your 
checks? They won’t if you insist on 
Hammermill Safety for protection. 





Tired of ledger sheets getting dog- 
eared, hard to read? Switch to sturdy 
Hammermill Ledger now and relax. 


There are a hundred printing jobs in 
every office. Any one of them can 
turn into a major headache if it 
doesn’t go just right. And that’s why 
Hammermill makes so many different 
kinds of papers. Some of our favorite 
“headache remedies” are shown here. 
Your printer will be glad to use any 
of them for your work. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 





Ashamed to sign some of the letters 
you send out? You won’t be with 
crisp, bright Hammermill Bond, 





Raising the roof about delays? Busi- 
ness forms keep production moving. 
Use Hammermill’s Whippet Bond. 





22 different papers to help you print 
almost every job. Ask your printer 
to use these Hammermill papers. 
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MANAGEMENT 


IBM's Dutch Eden Has Its Thorn 


But overseas training center 
is working out even though 
Europeans find some American 
habits a little shocking. 


If the manager of IBM World Trade 
Corp.'s European Educational Center 
in the Dutch town of Blaricum were a 
worrywart, he would probably have a 
recurrent nightmare that would go 
something like this: Forty top cus- 
tomers and prospects arrive at the 
Blaricum railroad station on a stormy 
Sunday, only to find that the Dutch 
staff has refused to go to meet them. 
After a long hike in the cold rain, the 
disgruntled executives—from major com- 
panies in France, Germany, and Italy— 
finally limp into IBM’s estate and de- 
mand brandy to take away the chill. 
They hiss the manager when he tells 


them that company rules forbid alcohol. CUSTOMERS RELAX in plush gardens of IBM’s Blaricum training center for computer 


letters Finally, the executives stamp off in users. But European businessmen lift eyebrows at their U.S. host’s no-cocktail rule. 
. ait. a huff to the rooms assigned them. In 


4 a moment, they are back screaming 
Bond, th; ur haue hoe avely i > vs 
iat they have been gravely insulted by 
being put two in a room. As they run 
out of the chateau chanting the names 
of IBM’s competitors, the manager 
wakes up in a cold sweat. 
¢ Training Center—None of these 
things ever happened just that way, but 
they still illustrate the kind of unex- 
pected problems that IBM World 
l'rade Corp. had to solve last year when 
it opened its first overseas training cen- 
ter for foreign executives. The Blari- 
cum estate—it is also used as a training 
center for IBM personnel—was meant 
to be a carbon copy of the three IBM 
Homesteads in the U.S., which for 
vears have been offering bed, board, and 
computer indoctrination to customers 
and prospects. 


By now, 10 months of experience SEMINAR at four-day course (above) brings together executives from several countries. 


with the transplant to alien soil have The programs at the chateau (below) are modeled after those at IBM’s U.S. Homesteads. 
convinced IBM that the care and feed- 


ing of executives isn’t the same all over Ay CANES ig. we ee |. aN EES reyes. ™ 
the world. . 38 ; 

For one thing, many high European 
executives guard their weekends at 
home more jealously than Americans 
do; they didn’t take kindly to the idea 
of showing up at Blaricum on Sunday 
night to be ready for bright-and-early 
training sessions Monday morning. Be- 
sides, it is almost impossible to tempt 
the Dutch house staff into Sunday work. 

Beset from both sides, IBM changed 
the arrival time to Monday morning 
and dropped the first session of the 
usual four and a half day course. 

* How Dry They Are—The company’s 
ban on alcohol is potentially even more 
embarrassing. In the U.S. training cen- 
ters, a few standard jokes are usually 
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GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE 





Now... most complete report 
on water ever assembled 


Since not only the quantity of 
water, but also its unique character- 
istics often determine a new plant 
location, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce has compiled the 
most comprehensive data ever assem- 
bled on the State’s water resources. 
This information is yours free. 


Facts on flow...and more 





You’ll learn, for example, the rate 
of flow of New York’s important 
waterways. In addition to average 
flow, minimum and maximum flows 
are shown, including flood history, in 
many cases covering up to 40 years. 
What’s more, analyses are now avail- 
able which give the content of iron, 
silica, and other minerals; also hard- 
ness, pH factor, alkalinity, tempera- 
ture and other data. If you’re inter- 
ested in a water analysis for a specific 
area, a sample will be examined and 
a report sent to you without cost, and 
under strictest confidence. 

Considerable data on underground 
water resources of New York State 
have been collected, too. Numerous 
wells all over the State provide in- 
formation on water tables and fluctu- 
ations, plus chemical analyses and 
temperature. And the experienced 
yield of various aquifers or substrata 
can be determined from the record of 
wells in any general area. 


Raw materials near and far 





New York State has also compiled 
reports on all other raw materials, in- 
cluding (1) location, quality and quan- 
tity of minerals, forest and agricul- 
tural products in the State; (2) ap- 
proximate cost of out-of-state mate- 
rials laid down at specific sites in the 
State, If you need components or 
semi-processed items, we will furnish 
details as to specifications, costs and 
delivery schedules. 

To get your free reports on water 
or raw materials—labor, sites, trans- 
portation or power—drop me a line 
(outlining your specific needs) at the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 6521, 112 State St., 
Albany, N. Y¥. Or telephone HObart 
2-7511. We'll also send you our free 
booklet “Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,” which fully explains all the 
services we can put at your disposal. 


Karri ¥ 
Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce 
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enough to clear up the matter—and staff 
members are apt to look the other way 
if a customer’s flask falls out of his 
pocket. 

Visiting Europeans are another mat- 
ter; most of them are quite put out 
when they find they can’t always have 
the customary wine with their meals. 
Gradually, they accept the rule, but 
they don’t like it. Incidentally, while 
the guests are still usually unable to 
honor the grape at Blaricum, IBM has 
surrendered on another vinous front: 
Its French factory employees get wine 
with all their meals in the company 
cafeterias. 
¢ Anti-Togetherness—Of a more per- 
sonal nature is the aversion of the 
average European businessmen to room- 
ing with anyone—a point that IBM has 
found does not bother most Americans 
of equal age and position. An IBM 
executive who was born and educated 
in Europe suggests that the difference 
is that Americans learned to get along 
with roommates in college. Whatever 
the true explanation, the situation il- 
lustrates nicely how easy it is to insult a 
European customer and how tricky it is 
to transplant an accepted social routine 
to alien soil. On this point, IBM usually 
gives in gracefully. 

Another angle that IBM hadn’t fore- 
seen is the difficulty of keeping groups 
together for the informal evening bull 
sessions that are considered an impor- 
tant feature of the U.S. version of the 
program. For one thing, the men tend 
to flock together by national groups, to 
relax without any language barriers. And 
since Blaricum is only 16 miles from 
the beckoning attractions of cosmopoli- 
tan Amsterdam, it’s hard to keep the 
visitors from scattering. 
¢ Program Grows—Despite these difh- 
culties, IBM World Trade still regards 
Blaricum as a very effective way both 
to teach customers how to get the most 
from IBM equipment and to do a sell- 
ing job on selected prospects. Last 
vear, 377 “agp ah businessmen went 
through the various programs in 15 
groups. Between times, the facilities 
were used for advanced training of some 
300 of IBM’s overseas people. A much 
larger number of customers will go 
through the programs this year. 

Because Blaricum is a plush place—as 
are the three Homesteads in the U.S.— 
and because room, board, and _ trans- 
portation are free, IBM feels that it 
must pound home the idea that the 
estate is an educational tool and not 
in any sense a mere giveaway. So the 
guests really go through a comprehen- 
sive four-day program in the various 
applications of computers, ranging from 
running a refinery to keeping the books 
of a bank. On top of that, IBM man- 
agement is getting better personal un- 
derstanding of its European counter- 
parts. END 












































ARE YOU LIVING ‘| 





Walking down dark _ at midnight- 
rossing against red lights—keeping your 
oned safe? That 
last 1S especially dz s, because it just 
happens that4 firms losing their 
er reopen. We say 





At your Meilink dealer or write 
for folder to Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 





with Mosul is for koops 


SAVE ENOUGH ON 
A FOREIGN CAR 


TO PAY FORA 
TRIP TO EUROPE! 


| Buy your foreign car through Auto- | 
i and take delivery abroad . og 











30 months to pay! The savings can 
pay for return shipment and U. S. 
import duty, buy you a trip to Europe 
(even a European tour for two!) and 
give you the free use of a car abroad. | 
Learn how. Write today. Tell us what | 
car(s) you are interested in. 

1960 Edition ABC’s OF EUROPEAN 

AUTO TRAVEL free upon request 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 





CAR(S) 





PLEASE SEND ABC’s () 


AUTO- EUROPE 


NEW YORK: 25 West 58th St., N. Y. 19—PL 3.1752 
CHICAGO: 153 E. Ohio St., Chi. 11—MI 2-3211 

| LOS ANGELES: 268 S. Beverly Dr., Bev Hills, BR 2- ‘oil 
SEATTLE: 1911 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash.—MA 2-3223 
TORONTO: 88 Eglinton Ave., E., Toronto 7—HU 7-0173 
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Where advanced design and precision workmanship 
assure quieter air conditioning systems 


In the B&G Compressor for air conditioning systems, new 
design conceptions, plus precision manufacture, have estab- 
lished an entirely new standard of performance...smoother, 
quieter, with minimum vibration. This latest advance in 
compressor design creates a unit basically superior because 
it is basically simpler. 





Illustrated above is one of the precision manufacturing 
operations. A machine specially designed for the purpose 
bores and faces compressor crankcases with extreme accur- 
acy. In fact, all of the tolerances from one end of the com- 
pressor to the other add up to an amazingly small figure. All 
major parts are made in the B&G plant...resulting in a com- 
pletely integrated compressor unmatched for efficiency and 
smooth, quieter operation. 


secular By Bett & GOSSETT 

The B&G Compressor is a compact, rugged g c OMPAN Y 

unit, notable for quieter, smoother opera- G Dept. GB-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 

tion. All B&G Package Liquid Coolers and y li atees 

Condensing Units for air conditioning and y Chi sibs “a bead Mi 

refrigeration systems are equipped with tee 0 Enels « Midtend Pork, we. J. 
Longview, Texas e Gladstone, Michigan 


this advanced design compressor. ; 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’ Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 


A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Condensing Units Heat Exchangers Centrifugal Pumps Oil-less Air Compressors 





Gate house at entrance to Indian Lake Estates’ 
residential area. Personnel at gate entrances, 
on duty 24 hours, maintain complete privacy. 


BEAUTIFUL ONE-HALF ACRE RESIDENTIAL SITES 


100 ft. wide by 218 ft. deep, with additional 70-ft. greenway 
back of each lot . . . from $3,450. Terms if desired. 


President of 
Indian Lake Estates, Inc. 


(A Subsidiary of Alaska Oil & Mineral Co., Inc.) 
Washington, D. C., 910—d7th Street, N. W. 


eae ae ee 


Indian Lake Estates, Inc. 
Indian Lake Estates, 
Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send 
me without obligation 
illustrated brochure of 
Indian Lake Estates, 
Florida. 


‘et ED vel 


Lake Estates: Wide, white sand 


Photographed at Indian 
beach sloping gently into Lake We-oh-ya-Kapka. 


INDIAN LAKE @neo 


MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR PRIVATE COUNTRY CLUB 
COMMUNITY IN SOUTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
18 Miles Southeast of Lake Wales 


Indian Lake Estates is an ideal place to live, and expertly 
planned for discriminating people. This private country club 
community is located in the Ridge Section—the hill and lake 
country which Holiday Magazine described as “The Best Part 
of Florida” ... and we agree. We like the elevation, proximity 
to both the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, our own 
15-square mile lake, and the delightful, dry climate. Being midway 
between ocean and gulf in the lovely hill and lake region adds up 
to an unbeatable combination. Perhaps the greatest asset to the 
newcomer to Indian Lake Estates is the fine caliber of the residents 
who comprise this very select, private country club community. 


What is proving to be one of Florida’s finest developments of 
the resort-residential type is taking shape at Indian Lake Es- 
tates. This project has some large scale features seldom seen 
in a development of this type. For the enjoyment and exclusive 
use of Indian Lake Club members are a white sand beach, big lake, 
marina, club house, golf course and longest fresh water pier in 
Florida—golf course and pier both lighted by modern, mercury 
vapor lights. There are beautiful palm-lined, dual-lane avenues 
with modern mercury vapor lights. You will want to see Indian 
Lake Estates on your visit to Florida. 


Office at the Indian Lake Estates property in Florida 


at the intersection of Routes 60 and 630 58106(2) 


All Purchasers Must Be Approved by the Indian Lake Club 
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In Management 


Management Consultant Warns Employers 
Of Wide Extent of White-Collar Thievery 


Light-fingered white-collar workers are stealing about 
$4million in cash and property from their employers 
every working day, management consultants Norman 
Jaspan and Hillel Black report in “The Thief in the 
White Collar,” a book published this week by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

More than half of the Jaspan firm’s consulting assign- 
ments, undertaken to improve management techniques, 
not to investigate possible thefts, have resulted in the 
uncovering of crime, he asserts. In 1959 alone his organi- 
zation unearthed more than $60-million worth of dis- 
honesty in American companies. And more than 60% 
of that total was attributable to supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel—not rank-and-file workers. 

“If the American businessman doesn’t awake to the 
problem,” Jaspan and Black warn, “he will discover the 
white collar thief has not only picked his pocket but 
stolen his pants.” Their advice to management: Pick stra- 
tegic control points—such as shipping, receiving, and exits 
—and set multiple watches over them. Develop perform- 
ance standards—and check on results. Subdivide work so 
that no employee has full control over any record or trans- 
action. Don’t let employees know exactly what controls 
are being used. Make unannounced spot checks of opera- 
tions, and occasionally insert a deliberate error into the 
system to see if it is caught. 


Campus Recruiters Need More Training, 


More Knowledge of Candidates’ Interests 


Corporate recruiting on college campuses is a big but 
not necessarily a well-run business, recent studies by 
the American Management Assn. and the University of 
Washington suggest. 

AMA surveyed 273 companies and 139 college place- 
ment officers.. Prof. Sanford Bunin of the University of 
Washington got opinions from 75 students and also 
talked to a number of recruiters. The results, as reported 
in the publications Management News and Advanced 
Management, indicate a certain amount of discontent 
on all sides. 

Nearly one-fourth of the companies thought their own 
campus recruiting programs were inadequate. The placc- 
ment directors were better satisfied, but still found 
part-time recruiters ill-prepared for the job and both 
full-time and part-time recruiters often discourteous. 
Bunin reported that most of the recruiters he talked to 
had had little formal training for their jobs. 

The students were most negative of all. They 
described recruiters as falling into six general types: 
(1) the salesman, who finds out nothing about the 
candidate; (2) the interrogator, whose rapid-fire ques- 
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tions give no chance for amplification; (3) the busy man, 
who sometimes asks no questions at all; (4) the columnist. 
whose questions are highly personal; (5) the repeater 
who simply rehashes the application form; (6) and th 

big-time operator, who shows off his own knowledg 

The students took a dim view of all types. 

Some suggestions from the studies: Recruiters nev 
more training in interviewing and better briefing on job 
actually available. They should spend less time giving 
general information about the company, which can be 
presented in written form. They should find out more 
about a candidate’s interests and qualifications, rely less 
on personal impressions, 


Annual Reports in Braille or on Record 
Planned for Blind AT&T Stockholders 


Blind stockholders of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. won't be in the dark about their company’s 
financial situation this year. 

For its sightless owners, the utility is putting out two 
special editions of the annual report—one in Braille and 
one on a 12-in. 334-rpm. record. Copies will be personally 
delivered to stockholders who ask for them by members 
of the Telephone Pioneers of America, an organization of 
long-service and retired telephone employces. 

If the Pioneers report favorable reactions, special re- 
ports for the blind will continue. This year’s venture is 
experimental. AT&T doesn’t know just how many of 
its 1,737,000 stockholders are blind—though it estimates 
at least 3,600—or how many of them want such a service. 

However, requests for the special reports have already 
come in from several owners of 1,000 or more shares. 
The idea, originally proposed by a blind stockholder a 
couple of years ago, went over well with those queried 
by AT&T management employees in the course of the 
company’s program of home visits to stockholders. And 
anyway, says AT&T, the cost is “less than you might 
think.” 


Businessmen in Five Midwestern Cities 


To Vie in Business Game Tourney 


The competitive reach of business games is beginning 
to spread across state lines. Businessmen in five Mid- 
western cities will clash next week in a contest simulating 
the problems of marketing management. Remington 
Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp., which will supply two 
clectronic computers as scorekeepers, says the event 
will be the first live inter-city business game tourna- 
ment. 

Some 200 members of the Society for Advancement 
of Management will meet simultaneously in Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Dayton, and Indianapolis Mar. 1 
and 2. Representing some 40 imaginary competing com- 
panies, they will hire and fire salesmen, set prices, deter- 
mine advertising budgets, and allocate inventory. A series 
of such decisions will be telephoned to Univac computing 
centers in Chicago and Cleveland, where the giant brains 
will tote up the results. 
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PLANNED MASS-HAN DLING ... your immediate attack against rising cos 





Multi-ton handling multiplies profits! 


Unnecessary use of valuable manpower—particu- 
larly when moving massive products—is one of 
the “hidden costs’ you eliminate through planned 
mass-handling. Using big-capacity Gerlinger fork 
lift trucks with a “one-man-crew” you will trans- 
port, stack and load as much as 20 tons per trip. 
Much faster, too. 

If your handling operations are average, this 
can be very important to you. When you consider 
as much as a quarter of every manufacturing cost 
dollar is charged to handling materials, planned 


mass-handling is definitely your most immediate 
attack against rising costs. 

Write for case studies that show you how 
similar companies are reducing costs through 
more effective materials handling operations. 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, 


ht hd) -(ER/INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


*Gerlinger Carrier Company is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


U.S. exports have not measured up to expectations during the first 
two months of the year. Unless there is a strong upswing soon, the U.S. will 
be in for another big payments deficit this year—$3-billion or more. (Last 
year our international accounts were $3.7-billion in the red.) 


Washington had been counting on a big increase in exports to shrink 
the deficit to about $2-billion in 1960. That would have removed any danger 
of large gold losses. Now U.S. officials aren’t so certain. 


January exports, to be sure, were 12% above a year ago. But, at an 
annual rate, they were less than the fourth quarter of 1959. Incomplete 
returns for February don’t show much change. 


With this slow start, exports for 1960 probably won’t reach the 
$18-billion-plus that had been hoped for. Imports, by contrast, seem likely 
to match the earlier estimate—$16-billion—for the year. 


The possibility of a $3-billion payments deficit looks especially serious 
when you consider that the cyclical forces now are running in the U.S.’ 
favor. Both Western Europe and Japan are riding the kind of business 
booms that ordinarily boost their demand for American goods. Also, there 
are special factors pushing up U.S. sales of jet airliners and raw cotton. 


If the U.S. should still run a huge deficit when world markets are 
expanding, what will our position be when cyclical factors turn the other 
way? That’s what is worrying Washington. 


The Administration, meanwhile, has bogged down with its efforts to 
develop a comprehensive program to encourage sales abroad (BW —Jan. 
9’60,p67). There’s an interagency squabble over the nature of the program 
and who is to run it. However, the new worries over the balance of pay- 
ments outlook probably will force agreement soon—at least on government 
backing for better medium-term credit facilities for U.S. exporters. 


Still, a government export program can only be effective if private 
business is determined to make a strong drive to sell American goods in 
world markets. U.S. officials frankly concede that they see few signs that 
this is the case. Business seems more interested in reaching the overseas 
buyer through foreign-based plants. 


Washington will take its time in deciding how to handle Fidel Castro’s 
sudden bid for new U.S.-Cuban talks. Although the Castro note had an 
encouraging tone, there was one hook in it. That was the condition that 
the U.S. guarantee not to change the Sugar Act to Cuba’s detriment during 
the course of the negotiations. 


Actually, the Administration hadn’t finally decided when Castro’s note 
arrived whether or not to ask Congress to amend the Sugar Act when it 
comes up for extension late this session. It seemed certain, though, that 
Congress would be asked to give the President discretionary authority to 
trim down the advantageous position Cuban sugar now enjoys in the U.S. 

At midweek, Administration officials were taking another look at the 
tactics of the situation. If the amendment were put through, Castro might 
regard this as a prelude to a cut in Cuba’s sugar quota. Even so, most 
officials seemed to feel that the U.S. should refuse to accept Castro’s con- 
dition. Otherwise, they said the U.S. would go into the negotiations with 
its hands tied behind its back. 
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The West German government has denied reports that it is negotiating 
with Madrid for military bases and training facilities on Spanish territory. 
Bonn officials claim that their interest is limited to setting up supply depots in 
Spain. By using sparsely populated Spanish areas for these depots, the 
West Germans would prevent further congestion in their heavily populated 
and industrialized country. 


In the background of this business, according to some Bonn observers, is 
the ambition of the West German Luftwaffe to establish air bases on Spanish 
soil. As the Luftwaffe expands, one of its major problems is finding adequate 
sites in West Germany. 


Whatever Bonn’s intention, Washington will move to block any German- 
Spanish deal. Even though the dickering has barely started, it already has 
raised sharp protests in Britain and the Scandinavian countries. These nations 
still remember Franco’s collaboration with the Nazis before and during 
World War II. 


Some damage may already have been done to Western unity—especially 
on the touchy issue of Berlin. British and Scandinavian relations with West 
Germany recently have been strained by trade differences and by political 
suspicions arising from the flareup of anti-semitism in the Bonn Republic. 


There are signs of increasing strain between Peking and Moscow. The 
leaders of Red China take a dim view of almost everything Nikita Khrush- 
chev is doing these days. 


It’s Khrushchev’s co-existence policy that is at the root of the trouble. 
As Mao Tse-tung sees things, the Soviet leader has become much too friendly 
to the U.S. The exchange of visits between Khrushchev and Pres. Eisen- 
hower, plus the coming summit meeting, strike Mao as pure appeasement 
of the West. 


Mao also is bothered by the visit of Khrushchev has just made to India. 
The Soviet leader promised the Indians increased Soviet economic aid, and 
took a neutral stand on the Chinese-Indian border row. Then, while touring 
Indonesia this week, Khrushchev suddenly decided to go back to India for 
further talks with Prime Minister Nehru. 

It’: possible, of course, that the Soviet Premier plans to end his Asian 
junket with a stopover in Peking. Even then, it would be hard for Khrushchev 
and Mao to patch things up—barring a basic switch in Soviet policy. 


The Macmillan government is getting ready to put Britain’s state-owned 
railroad system on a new financial footing. Over the last two years, the 
British railroads have been losing far more money than the government had 
anticipated when it approved a big modernization program in 1956. 


The British government now has to decide whether to give the Transport 
Commission an open subsidy—on the ground that the railways run many 
unprofitable services, including the London commuter system. Another 
solution would be for the government itself to take over the rail tracks 
and maintain them, charging an annual rent to the Transport Commission 
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What’s to be duplicated in your office today? 

Air mail stationery for export—or forms on card 
stock? Both run easily on the Photostat® Offset 
Duplicator. This versatile machine handles paper in 
all kinds of weights, sizes and finishes. Your opera- 
tor makes only a simple change to go from 81” x 
11” (or larger) to postcard size. 

Need routine office forms—or high quality cir- 
culars? Just feed them into the Photostat Offset 
Masterlith Duplicator.* 

You'll get sharp, clear halftone illustrations in 
your folders. You'll get fast production on your 


Photostat Corporation means all these . . . 

PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 

PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and 
supplies 

OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


*Manufactured exclusively for Photostat Corp. 
by Whitin Machine Works, Whitinville, Mass. 
Address 


Company 


17 kinds of jobs FINISHED BY 5:00... 
on the Photostat Offset Duplicator 


color work. The exclusive removable inker lets your 
operator switch colors without wash-up. 

You save on any job you run on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator—many customers find these 
savings pay for their equipment. 

ANY kind of job reproduces best on the Photostat 
Offset Duplicator. If you'd like a Proof-Demonstra- 
tion, send the coupon and a representative will call. 
He can also tell you about Photostat’s many con- 
venient purchase plans and help you choose the 
one that serves you best. 


DEPT. BW21-1 e ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 


Please send a representative to give me a Proof-Demonstration of the 
Photostat Offset Duplicator. 
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Many times, borrowing money is a good idea, But sometimes it isn’t. = 

That’s why—even though lending money is may need credit to carry on your business, or ou 

our business—helping you to borrow wisely is buy a home, or make a major purchase that po 

a most important part of our job. offers a needed service or convenience. But, in ' ses 

Credit, we believe, should not be used care- general, don’t borrow unless there is an im- ing 

lessly, because credit—whatever its form— portant need. firs 
never really pays for anything. It merely defers One of the greatest services we provide our ° 
payment and usually must be repaid by work customers is careful, conscientious counsel on bit 
and sacrifice. loans. Helping customers to borrow wisely is of 
Of course, you often can borrow wisely. You part of this bank’s obligation to its community. gal 
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MARKETING 


New Flurry Over Trading Stamps 


This may be their biggest 
year yet, as more retailers in 
more areas succumb to what 
many consider a necessary evil. 


“Trading stamps will explode again 
in 1960.” 

Thus confidently Pres. Curtis L. 
Carlson of Gold Bond Stamp Co., 
Minneapolis, sums up his outlook for 
the small bits of paper that represent 
such big business—and so much contro- 
versy—in the market place (B\W—May 
19°56,p43). 

Not all the other top companies are 
so ebullient about 1960 as the aggres- 
sive head of the No. 3 concern. Most 
shy away from the word boom. But all 
predict growth, from a record 1959. 
And all agree that some interesting spot 
developments are at work: 

e This week, Gold Bond started 
banging its way into the Southeastern 
market, with a brand new Gold Bond 
customer as the springboard. ‘This is 
Colonial Stores, big food chain head- 
quartered in Atlanta. Colonial scrapped 
its own captive stamp plan for Gold 
Bond’s in about three-fourths of its 
475-odd stores (Sperry & Hutchinson 
Co. has the rest). 

e A few weeks ago, a_ trading 
stamp storm blew up on the West 
Coast—and it’s still blowing. Blue Chip 


Stamp Co., a cooperative formed sev- - 


eral years ago by nine food and drug 
chains ~ (including Safeway Stores), 
broke into the Los Angeles area, sell- 
ing, reportedly, 1-billion stamps the 
first week. 

¢ A&P Succumbs—Most intriguing tid- 
bit in the Blue Chip story is the entry 
of 20 A&P stores in the trading stamp 
game in Los Angeles, with Blue Chip 
stamps. Both national and locat A&P 
headquarters are resolutely mum as to 
whether other A&P outlets will go the 
stamp route. A spokesman carefully 
points out that the No. 1 food chain 
has never said in so many words that 
it would not give stamps, and that it 
has done so in the past in some locali- 
ties, 

Most observers interpret A&P’s Blue 
Chip deal as an anti-stamp, rather than 
a pro-stamp, measure. But A&P’s ap- 
parent aversion to stamps has made this 
company the biggest, most tantalizing 
stamp plum still hanging on the tree. 
¢ Two-Way Sword—To understand 
why Blue Chip acts like a two-way 
sword in the stamp duel, you have to 
recall that the company’s founding 
fathers deliberately set out to kill 
stamps with stamps, by so saturating 
a market that no company would find 
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Who’s Who in Trading Stamps 


THE BIG THREE: 


1. S&H Green 
Stamps 


2. Top Valve 


3. Gold Bond 


SOME ACTIVE 
CONTENDERS: 


Blue Chip 


Gold Bell 


King Korn 


Merchants Green 


Triple-S 
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this one card 
can take you 


anywhere 








Ten miles... 


Or ten thousand miles... 


Your American Express Credit Card 
can get you there—any way you like. 


By air, for example. 


You can charge scheduled flights at 
Travel Agents displaying the American 
Express Credit Card emblem or at any 
American Express office . . . charge 
charter flights at almost 200 fixed air 
bases from coast to coast. When you 
get there, you can rent a new car... 
and charge that, too! 


Your American Express Credit Card 
Directory lists all local establishments 
that honor your American Express 
Credit Card . . . offering dozens of 
different useful services. 

If you don’t already have your Ameri- 
can Express Credit Card, apply now. 
It is the card for people who are going 
places, 


American Express 
Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Digby 9-1818 


(tle) 
Look for This Sign \ 
® 
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stamps worth while. The conventional 
stamp company is in business for profit. 
It sells its stamps to merchants at a 
price that will cover the retail value of 
the premiums it gives, makes its profit 
on the difference between that price and 
the wholesale price it pays for the pre- 
miums. Further, it sells its stamps on a 
franchise basis: to one supermarket in 
an area, one gasoline station, and so on. 
Blue Chip calls itself a nonprofit or- 
ganization. Its stamps cost merchants 
less than most stamps cost. And it has 
no franchise policy—anyone who wants 
its stamps may buy them. 
¢ New Markets—Stamps are picking up 
momentum in other areas; in Chicago, 
according to Carlson; in Dallas, where 
S&H has sat “fat and happy with hardly 
any competition,” according to an S®H 
spokesman, till Gold Bond moved in a 
few weeks ago and drummed up fresh 
excitement. Carlson believes, too, that 
pressures in such states as Washington 
—where prohibitive license fees still 
restrict stamps that are exchanged for 
premiums—may bring a change of legis- 
lative heart that will open up that 
market. 


|. Where Are They Now? 


Exactly how big the business is no 
one knows. No one even knows how 
many trading stamp companies there 
are; estimates range from 250 to 500. 

The table (page 115), listing some of 
the leading concerns, tells at the least 
that trading stamps have become an 
enormous distributive system. It’s esti- 
mated that the country now supports 
about 1,600 redemption centers, where 
members of over 40-million families take 
the stamps they have collected to ex- 
change for premiums, averaging around 
$3 retail value per book—paid for by the 
merchants who buy the stamps to give 
their customers. The Trading Stamp In- 
stitute of America puts sales of stamps 
to retailers around $600-million last 
year, which means retail value of pre- 
miums ran about that amount. In 1958, 
stamp sales ran around $550-million. 
¢ The Leaders—Common consent gives 
S&H the No. 1 spot, with Top Value 
Enterprises, cooperatively owned by 
Kroger Co. and other chains, safe in 
the No. 2 spot. Gold Bond, which 
claims gross sales of $40-million in 
stamps last year, is generally conceded 
the No. 3 position, though Chicago’s 
King Korn Stamp Co. also claims third 
place. Below the top three, how the 
companies rate is anyone’s guess. 

Some talk has it that stamps are los- 
ing their appeal. Trading stamp com- 
panies aren’t acting that way. S&H 
added 50 redemption centers last vear, 
looks for more this year. Fast-growing 
Blue Chip, with only five centers now, 
expects 50 before very long. Merchants 
Green, Food Fair subsidiary, added 20 


centers in 1959, plans 30 more this year. 
It increased the number of retail out- 
lets it serves some 30% in 1959. 

Stop & Save Trading Stamp Corp., 
Grand Union’s captive operation, re- 
ports a 30% increase in sales of its 
Triple-S stamps last year, and so far in 
1960, it’s running “substantially ahead”’ 
of 1959. Gold Bond looks for a $10- 
million boost in sales—thanks mainly to 
Colonial Stores. 


ll. Where Next? 


One thing is sure, Competition and 
more competition is the order of the 
day and the year. As fewer vacant spots 
are left on the map for stamps to move 
into, the race takes a different turn. 

S&H, already in most of the major 
markets, points out that it grows as its 
customers grow. Besides, S&H is beat- 
ing the bushes for new outlets: Depart- 
ment stores look to be a promising, and 
relatively untapped, field. And as one 
company or another grabs up most of 
the large food chains, S&H is putting 
new emphasis on smaller stores. 
¢ Recipe—Gold Stamp’s Carlson has 
notions of his own on how to grow. 

He counts—as other stamp com- 
panies count—on competition among re- 
tailers to build stamps. Trading stamps 
are supposed to differentiate the stamp- 
giving store from the non-stamp store. 
In other words, they help mold the 
store’s “corporate image.” This, of 
{ourse, holds less true when the com- 
petition gives stamps. So companies 
must do some active promoting. 

His own solution: The “it’s fun to 
shop” theme—with trading stamps pro- 
viding the center of the fun. 

So this year Gold Bond is offering 
monthly promotions: Pirate Days, when 
customers bring to the store keys they 
have received by mail. Every tenth 
key opens a “treasure chest’”—and wins 
the key holder a prize. “Mystery 
checks,” in invisible ink, are another 
gimmick. The customer must come to 
the store to find what they are worth. 
¢ Whole Hog—For a major event, such 
as taking on a big customer like Co- 
lonial Stores, Gold Bond goes the whole 
hog. This week the company started a 
$l-million media program to blanket 
the Southeastern states. Since Gold 
Bond is coming fresh to this market, it 
is setting up a warehouse in Atlanta, 
and 30 to 40 redemption centers. Some 
75 of its top salesmen are moving into 
Colonial’s territory to build outlets. 

Undoubtedly, a running program 
such as this helped Colonial in its choice 
of a new stamp. Competition for a 
good stamp plan is keen, and S&H and 
Top Value were already established in 
Colonial’s market with their own su- 
permarket customers. But Colonial’s 
main reason for switching from its own 
plan was this: Administering the plan 
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was cutting in on its time to do its 
own job of running supermarkets. 

¢ Other Gimmicks—Carlson _ believes 
that some other developments will help 
stamps grow this year. One he calls 
dealer loading. The manufacturer or 
processor inserts extra stamps in the 
wholesale unit, which the dealer can 
give his wife. This is supposed to 
soften up the dealer, persuade him to 
give that product shelf priority. 

Another he calls vertical expansion. 
The manufacturer or processor attaches 
stamps to the consumer package in lieu 
of other premiums. 
¢ Necessary Evil—Does all this mean 
that hostility to stamps has waned? 
Even though many one-time opponents 
insist that stamps have become an 
integral part of merchandising, the 
resistance still lingers. Big Safeway 
Stores, while deep in stamps in many 
markets, still considers them at best a 
necessary evil. 

Ironically, stamp companies are by 
no means rejoicing over one sign of 
trading stamps’ power: Blue Chip’s fast 
climb. They are dismayed with its basic 
saturation policy. 

Even Blue Chip is surprised at its 
own success in Los Angeles. It may be 
that its philosophy has mellowed some- 
what over the vears. It apparently fig- 
ures to be in the market a long time. 
“This is no fad,” says Charles Rote, 
its general sales manager. “No woman 
was ever hurt by trading stamps and 
they'll be saving them for vears vet.” 

Yet its long-range objective still 
holds. It emphasizes that it was started 
as a defensive measure. Long range, 
Rote points out, “saturation” maybe 
will eliminate all stamps. Meanwhile, 
Southern California has a good stamp 
to compete with S&H’s Green Stamps, 
which till now has had the bulk of the 
stamp business in this area. 
¢ Retailer Reaction—Immediate _reac- 
tion among retailers has been all in favor 
of Blue Chip. “I’ve been operating serv- 
ice stations for 25 years, and Blue Chip 
is the first stamp I’ve ever handled,” 
says a Los Angeles gasoline station op- 
erator. “It’s the first fair plan I’ve seen 
[a reference to its no-franchise policy], 
and I can get the stamps for two-thirds 
the price of any other trading stamp.” 
¢ Challenge—Sperry & Hutchinson ap- 
pears unmoved by the Blue Chip chal- 
lenge. The new company may have 
slowed S&H’s own sales, but “we aren’t 
out of business in Blue Chip’s market,” 
a spokesman points out. 

For the most part, S&H _ serenely 
ignores the more flamboyant promo- 
tional approach, concentrating on new 
outlets, better catalogues, higher-quality 
premiums, and more efficient operation. 
It sums up the overwhelming reason for 
its confidence in the longevity of 
stamps: “The longer people collect 
them, the better they like them.” eno 
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YCOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER-PLASTIC THAT'S TOUGH, HARD, RIGID 
At last—here is the material toy makers have always wished 
they had: a “kid-proof” plastic. Its name is CYCOLAC. 
Lionel trains, Coleco “Sno-Jet" sleds and “Zippee” ice skates 
are but a few of the many products using CYCOLAC for its 
wide color range, sparkling finish, superior toughness and 
sub-zero durability. Small wonder leading products in the quality 
toy field are now made of CYCOLAC. 


CYCOLAC Better in more ways than any other plastic for so many products 


GET THE FACTS 
MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE TODAY! 
Division BORG-WARNER 
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As the import flood continues, 


Landmaster launches a_ pro- 


gram to market its light farm 
and garden equipment here. 


In a bright Arizona field last week, 
a group of Britishers swapped their canes 
and bowlers for cowboy-style shirts and 
belts and raised the curtain on what 
they hope will prove a big new busi- 
ness: selling British farm and garden 
equipment to the U.S. market. 

Landmaster, Inc., newly formed U.S. 
subsidiary of Landmaster, Ltd.—a mem- 
ber of Firth Cleveland, Ltd., of Lon- 
don—pulled out all the stops to make 
this show, called Tillerama, a_block- 
buster. 
¢ High Hopes—Between now and Mar. 
1, the company expects to show its 
wares to roughly 150 dealers and dis- 
tributors. At the end of that period, 
it hopes to have itself a distribution net- 
work for this country. At the least, it 
expects to have a clearer idea of the 
response that its products will get 
here. 

How Landmaster set about cracking 
the U.S. field throws some light on 
one of the phenomena of today: the 
flood of imports in a variety of lines 
that has created a furor among U.S. 
manufacturers (BW—Nov.7’59,p47). 
¢ Important Difference—On one im- 
portant count, Landmaster feels it has 
a different story to tell from that of 
most overseas concerns. It uses Ameri- 
can motors—Briggs & Stratton, Lau- 
son, or Clinton—in its Landmaster line. 
That way, it figures it will get a warmer 
reception here because it is opening up 
a market for U.S. producers on the one 
hand while it is squeezing into the U.S. 
door on the other. 

The demonstrations now going on in 
Glendale, some 15 miles from Phoenix, 
climaxed about 18 months of prelimi- 
nary spade work. Firth Cleveland, Ltd., 
commonly known as the Firth Cleve- 
land Group, with total sales of some 
$100-million, is a complex of some 
65 companies operating internationally. 
It has shot into prominence in Britain 
only within the past few vears. Most 
of this is the result of 67-year-old 
Chmn. Charles Hayward’s freewheel- 
ing efforts to diversify and buy a 
whole range of companies, from tool 
manufacturers to garden equipment. 
Last year it acquired Solartron, elec- 
tronics producer, and, in January, added 
a 300-store retail chain. Member com- 
panies also make valves, fuel control 
and pipeline equipment, self-locking 
nuts, and steel rods and wire. 

Firth Cleveland has already had ex- 
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Britons Plow Into U.S. Market 


perience selling in the U.S. through 
various subsidiaries. 

e Careful Market Research—About two 
years ago, John Smeddle, the very 
pukka sahib president of Landmaster, 
Inc., broached the idea of selling to 
the U.S. Smeddle himself put in some 
six weeks in research in London, at 
the British Board of Trade, at the 
American Embassy, talking with agri- 
culture and commercial attaches. 

Smeddle, then export executive for 
Landmaster, Ltd., had run into people 
from a Chicago agency, Grant Adver- 
tising (Ceylon, Ltd.), while he was do- 
ing business in Colombo. So when he 
arrived in Chicago last April, he headed 
for Grant headquarters. By that time, 
savs Glen E. Shears, Grant account 
supervisor for the Phoenix shindig, 
Smeddle “knew things about America, 
the Midwest, and Chicago that we 
never knew.” 

Shears and Smeddle set out for a 
seven-month tour of the country to 
verify and expand what they had al- 
ready discovered. They traveled from 
New York to Seattle to San Francisco, 
went to trade conventions, called on 
some distributors. They got statistics 
on the number of farms, of harvested 
acres, the top crops in each state by 
acreage, and a census of farm equip- 
ment. 
¢ Strong Conviction—They came out 
of this tour convinced that the U.S. 
was their baby. They saw a_ highly 
mechanized country, with an eager 
market, especially among small farmers 
and home handymen. Tiller sales in 
the U.S. last year ran anywhere be- 
tween 325,000 and 500,000 units in 
the sizes Landmaster makes, they es- 
timate. 

Landmaster picked the Chicago area 
~with handy shipping, highway, and 
air transportation, and with engine 
plants nearby in Wisconsin and lowa— 
as headquarters for offices and plant. 
And it decided to stake its future on 
one big sendoff as the quickest route 
to a distributorship. 

It picked Phoenix as the scene, says 
Smeddle, because the weather was right, 
the soil was right, and crops are grow- 
ing right now. Further, Smeddle was 
quick to appreciate that potential cus- 
tomers would respond to a mid-winter 
invitation to Phoenix faster than to 
Chicago, say. 

“He was so right,” commented a dis- 
tributor who made the trip. “Who 
could refuse a vacation in Phoenix 
when the snow is piling up at home?” 
Out of 150 invitations, the company 
got 149 acceptances. 
¢ Solid Brass—Landmaster brass turned 
out in force for the big show: Besides 





Smeddle, there were John Howard 
managing director of Landmaster, Ltd.; 
Miles Bayly, vice-president and _ secre 
tarv of Landmaster, Inc. 

Landmaster officials feel its line has 

some pluses that other equipment on 
the market here don’t have. Selling as 
it does to agricultural nations with low 
literacy in some cases, Landmaster ha 
stressed simplicity of operation and re 
pairs, with motors geared so that a tit- 
tle power goes a long wav. It has also 
stressed versatilitv. Its Mark 80 model 
has a total of 56 attachments; the Mark 
150, about 23. 
e Few Concessions—Except for the 
U.S. motors and more emphasis on 
styling, Landmaster made no special 
production changes for its new market. 
Neither did it change its merchandis- 
ing techniques much, except that a 
splurge such as the Tillerama would be 
unknown in Britain. Its aim will be 
first to establish itself as a company 
with a name for quality. 

Apparently, the company is making 
few price concessions to win dealers, 
though Smeddle admitted that the 
markup was quite low. Price for the 
basic Mark 80 kit with four attachments 
runs about $160 retail, for example. 
The bigger Mark 650 sells for $1,295. 

How much such an all-out drive is 
costing Smeddle isn’t saving, except 
that it is “lots of money.” The ad 
budget is pegged at about 7% of sales. 
Hopes are for some $5-million in sales 
the first vear, perhaps triple that in 
three years. 
¢ Response—The first group to see the 
line last week were mainly representa- 
tives of large chain and mail order 
houses. ‘They appeared impressed. They 
liked the simplicity, the versatility. 
“This looks like a good market, anv- 
way,” said the buyer for Spiegel, Chi- 
cago mail order house, “because tillers 
give the small farmer and even home 
owners an casy wav to work.” Further- 
more, he felt that British merchandise, 
generally, has a good reputation here 
Spiegel will feature the Mark 80 and 
150 in its 1961 spring catalogue. 

In a strenuous question and answer 
period at the end, some doubts were 
aired. Some buvers felt the price might 
look a bit steep. Others thought not, 
in view of the products’ capabilities. 
Another question was whether the 
24-hp. motors Landmaster uses would 
go over with the American public, 
which usually thinks in terms of 3-hp. 

Landmaster isn’t going all-out on 
such a venture with any thought that 
its line will flop. But, says Howard 
Stoically, “If it isn’t a success, we will 
at least welcome the fact that we have 
gained some experience.” 
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LITTLE Mark 80’s versatility and ease of 
operation should make hit in U.S., hopes 
Smeddle, in cowboy garb this time. 


JOHN HOWARD (left), managing direc- 
tor of Landmaster, Ltd., shows off Mark 150 
to Speigel buyer Stanley Adelman. 
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New CLuPaAkK extensible paper offers multiwall buyers a happy choice nit 
. .. Because CLUPAK extensible paper has a patented, built-in stretch at t] 
and “give,” it simply absorbs most shocks and strains that rip, split or 
tear conventional kraft. By specifying CLUPAK in your kraft bags, 
you solve your breakage problems once and for all. Multiwalls of AB\ 
C.LuPAK fill faster, palletize better and handle easier. For special F 
handling problems, CLURAK can be supplied with a rough outer- ” 
sheet to provide far better anti-slide protection for your product. A 
Millions of these new multiwalls have proved the advantage of this for 
tougher, stronger paper. Plan a trial shipment of multiwalls, made of of t 
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Hotpoint Standardizes Charges 
For Repairing Its Appliances 


Hotpoint Div. of General Electric has struck at a 
chronic cause of customer complaints by standardizing 
its service charges. Its service organization now quotes 
customers a fixed price for repairing, replacing, or 
adjusting any component in a Hotpoint appliance. It 
claims the system has cut the number of complaints 
about repair costs in half. 

Previously, Hotpoint had followed customary trade 
practice on service jobs. It would provide a loose esti- 
mate. But it would adjust the final price according to 
the actual time required to complete the job. 

Hotpoint devised the standard charges after running 
a series of time studies and analyses of service calls. 
Its charges include a normal element of profit. While 
they are stabilized for a particular location, they vary 
from city to city according to labor and overhead 
differentials. 

* e e 


Play of Week to Get Wider Audience; 


Standard Oil’s Commercials Praised 


New York’s prodigy of cultural TV programing, Play 
of the Week, will now be shown in a number of other 
cities. The play’s New York sponsor, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), also will underwrite the program for show- 
ing in Washington, D. C. (BW —Jan.23’60,p34). And 
National Telefilm Associates, which produces the taped 
show, has sold rights to broadcast it to stations in eight 
other cities—Los Angeles, Rochester, Schenectady, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, Denver, Baltimore, and Greenville, 
S.C. Some of these stations are network affiliates. Most 
of them, including the Washington station, will present 
the program once a week as contrasted with NT A’s 
schedule of seven showings a week in New York. 

Standard Oil is delighted with the heavy flow of mail 
it has been receiving approving both its sponsorship and 
its ultra low-pressure commercials. Says one official, 
“Our commercials just tell the audience a little about 
the oil business in a general way—but from the reaction 
to the show, we think this approach is bound to pay off 
at the gas pump.” 

3 e 


ABC Forms Film-Tape TV Network 


For Five Central American Countries 


American Broadcasting Co. has furthered its plans 
for penetrating foreign television with the formation 
of the Central American Television Network. In six 
to eight weeks, the network will start evening program- 
ing in five nations: Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. At first, the stations will not 
be linked by coaxial cable but will simultaneously present 
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kinescoped or filmed shows. ABC will present mostly 
programs of its own, but it says it will not exclude 
programing from other sources. 

The network can reach a total of 55,000 sets. ABC 
claims that 67% of all sets are tuned to the average 
evening show and that total audience per set runs 
substantially higher than in the U.S. For sponsorship, 
the network will charge $575 per prime evening hour. 
ABC will act as sales agent for the network, of which it 
owns 51%. It has a minority interest in the Costa Rican 
station. 

ABC also has several applications pending for Aus- 
tralian stations. 

* e e 


British Importer Announces New Hillman; 
Dutch Counter With a “Bargain” Model 


An executive of a leading foreign car importer invaded 
the homeland of American autos this week to deliver 
some observations on the small car struggle. Speaking 
in Detroit, lan Garrad of Rootes Motors, Inc., acknowl- 
edged that over-all import sales probably won't continue 
at the levels established in the past two years. 

Garrad suggested a Detroit-style recipe for foreign car 
makers’ success: “It will take improved sales, service, and 
expanded manufacturing facilities to compete.” And he 
conceded that “even a very good car must every so often 
be made better.” ‘hen he revealed his better model— 
a new Hillman offering fully automatic transmission. 

Garrad claimed this is the first car with fully automatic 
transmission that sells for less than $2,000. 

Garrad got quick evidence of alert foreign competition. 
Imported Cars of Holland Inc. immediately advertised 
its DAF offering fully automatic transmission at a price 
several hundred dollars under the Hillman. 


International Shoe’s Plans Include 


Development of More Retail Outlets 


Big International Shoe Co, (1959 sales, a record $283- 
million) plans to go deeper into retailing. The No. |] 
shoe manufacturer disclosed for the first time this week 
at its stockholders’ meeting that it already has $25-million 
of its $100-million working capital invested in retailing. 
“It is your management's opinion that it will be neces- 
sary to go further in the development of retail outlets,” 
said Pres. Henry H. Rand. 

The ruling that the Brown Shoe Co.-Kinney merger 
violated the antitrust laws—a ruling that Brown is appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court (BW—Nov.28’59,p75)—has put 
a crimp in shoe manufacturers’ retail expansion. Despite 
this, says Rand, International still has two doors open: 
(1) It can expand the outlets in which it already has a 
stock interest; and (2) it can expand its Shoenterprise 
plan, under which it lends 60% of the capital needed 
to independent retailers. 

Rand acknowledged that the company’s unit sales were 
down 5% in January, along with the rest of the industry. 
But he predicted a record year. If unit sales remain 
unchanged, higher shoe prices will push dollar take up, 
he said. 
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CHEMAGINATION 


MAKE CLOTHING THAT CAN'T BURN It looks like cotton, is cotton. Turn a flame on it: it doesn’t 
blaze up, doesn’t glow, retains strength. Cotton’s new character comes from treating it with a Hooker 
phosphorus chemical, THPC.® PROTECT A MISSILE from being eaten alive by its own oxy- 
gen. To stop rapid, almost explosive oxidation, the remarkable Fluorolubes® spread a slippery blanket on 
control parts—a blanket not even pure oxygen can destroy. FOIL THE FREELOADERS 
that, unchecked, can gobble up billions of dollars in corn, cotton, and meat on the hoof. To the architects 
of new insecticides we provide a potent and versatile building block called C-56.® It’s an intermediate stud- 
ded with six atoms of chlorine, a sturdy base on which to construct the intricate chemical configurations 
that spell quick death to enemies of abundance. For more ideas on how to put chemagination to work in 
your industry, send for the complete list of Hooker chemicals. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION (tiGs 


CHEMICALS 


102 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLastics | 
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SEC Writes Rules for Mutuals 


@ New proxy regulations will require investment 
companies to reveal more about the outfits that give them 
investment advice or management services. 


@ Adoption of the new rules was stimulated by 
insiders’ big profits on sales of stock in advisory and manage- 


ment companies. 


@They are less drastic than SEC first proposed; so 
far, there’s no curb on the fees paid for services. 


The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion this week adopted new proxy rules 
tailored specifically for investment 
companies. They go into effect Mar. 
4, just in time for the new proxy 
season. 

The rules are the first fruit of a 
commission inquiry that was inspired 
by public sale of stock of investment 
management companies. Up to now, 
solicitation of proxies by mutual funds 
was subject only to the same general 
rules applicable to industrial company 
solicitations. But SEC, concerned over 
the close relationships between the 
funds and the outfits that provide them 
with investment advice or management 
services, decided it was time to adopt 
special rules for them. 

Specifically, SEC officials were per- 

turbed by the extremely big profits that 
some management company “insiders” 
have acquired upon sale of part of their 
stock holdings to the public. They also 
wanted to make clear to the public 
whether or not offerings of stock involve 
giving up control. In most cases, pub- 
lic offerings of management companies 
have not entailed any diminution of 
insider control. 
* More to Disclose—As they stand, 
the new rules require disclosure of more 
information on the financial relations 
between mutual funds and their man- 
agement advisers than ever before. But 
they are not so stringent as SEC had 
originally suggested chiefly because of 
industry criticism of the proposals. 

SEC’s new measures apply both to 
proxies solicited for election of directors 
of investment companies and to action 
taken on an investment advisory con- 
tract. Such proxies now will have to 
disclose terms of the investment ad- 
visory contract, including the rate of 
compensation of the adviser; owner- 
ship and control of the investment 
adviser; and interests of the investment 
company sponsors—or underwriters—in 
the investment advisory concern. 
¢ Reporting Fees—One rule requires 
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that any action taken in connection 
with an advisory—or management—con- 
tract in the last fiscal year by the 
investment company directors must be 
spelled out. They must report, for 
example, any specific fees paid. Man- 
agement fees ordinarily run at an an- 
nual rate of 4 of 1% of the fund’s 
total assets. In addition, the new rules 
demand identification of any director 
who, at the time the investment com- 
pany took action, owned any securities 
or other material interest in the man- 
agement company. And unless the 
adviser is a bank, a balance sheet of 
the management concern must be in- 
cluded in the proxy. 

Where the proxy proposes action on 
an investment advisory contract, the 
new rules require details of the terms 
and the material differences between 
the new contract and previous arrange- 
ments. Details also must be given on 
any understanding reached on the com- 
position of the board of directors of 
either the investment company or the 
investment adviser as a result of the 
proposed new contract. 
¢ First Proposals—These rules, how- 
ever, are not so sweeping as_ those 
originally proposed. Primarily, this 
means that certain financial aspects of 
the investment advisers are omitted. 

Originally, for example, SEC would 
have required an actual profit and loss 
statement for the investment adviser— 
instead of just a balance sheet. The in- 
dustry complained, though, that such 
information is immaterial on a proxy 
statement. 

In revising its rules, SEC also has 
backed away from insisting that officers, 
directors, and partners of investment 
advisers state the actual amount of their 
interests in the management concern, 
the fund, or the underwriting firm. In- 
stead, the final rules require only that 
the nature of such interests be listed. 
Lehman Bros.—which serves as invest- 
ment adviser to Lehman Corp. and 
One William Street Fund, Inc.—com- 


mented that “very real damage would 
be done to Lehman Bros. and to its 
partners through any requirement that 
partnership interest and the results of 
partnership operations be broadcast to 
the world.” 

The original proposals also would 
have required extensive information on 
specific remunerations received by man- 
agement advisers—such as __ salaries, 
options, loans, pensions. The final 
rules omit this requirement entirely. 
SEC says it wants more time to study 
this area before making a move. 
¢ Loopholes—The question still _ re- 
mains, though, whether adoption of the 
proxy rules is SEC’s final solution to the 
problems it sees in the investment com- 
pany industry. The disclosure rules can- 
not by themselves regulate or prohibit 
sales of management company stock or 
the size of the fees that advisers charge. 

In fact, the new disclosure of an ad- 
visory contract’s terms does not attack 
the fee size directly, but presumably 
the publicity might be somewhat in- 
hibiting. A lot of heat has been gen- 
erated over the size of fees—and the 
SEC, among others, has some doubts 
whether mutual fund directors have in- 
sisted on seeing to it that their funds 
get the best possible investment advice 
at the lowest cost. Critics also arz:> 
tht the cost of furnishing advice docs 
not increase so fast as assets rise. ‘i! 
cost of advising a $750-million 
folio, f - example, is not much mc > 
than the cost of doing the same for a 
$75-million portfolio. 
¢ Legislating fees?—Though its new 
1ules take no direct action on fee size, 
the SEC did receive some controversial 
commc.ts ou what should be done in 
the area. One highly respected corpo- 
ration lawyer, for instance, suggested 
that the industry voluntarily reduce its 
fees, chiefly to forestall possible legisla- 
tion. The mere suggestion created a 
storm of protest inside the industry. 

So far, SEC does not even hint that 
it wants to become a rate-making bu- 
reau on advisory contracts. It does hope, 
however, that by putting the pressure 
on fund directors now some self-reforims 
may com. And the commission may 
still decide, after an appropriate trial 
period under the new disclosure rules, 
to take further steps. 

Some industry men fear that these 
steps will bring legislation to curb and 
regulate the sale of controlling interest 
in advisory firms by insiders, as well as 
the size of fees. Just what form this leg- 
islation might take is not clear—and, in 
fact, SEC spokesmen will not admit any 
legislation is under study. 
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TENNANT ‘'80” 
POWER SWEEPER 








saves 
$21 a day 
in labor 
costs 


...and sweeps far 
cleaner than can 


be done by hand! 
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“Aisle-designed” Tennant "80" sweeps ultra-clean; cleans aisles up to 8/2’ wide in one round trip. 








In a medium-sized Cleveland plant, a less. But in every case, you can expect 

vacuum-equipped TENNANT Model that a heavy-duty TENNANT Sweeper 

“80” Power Sweeper saved $21 adayin will cut your cleaning costs by at least 

labor costs alone. That’s $5,460 yearly! 1% (manhours saved) —and give you 
Perhaps you'll save more... perhaps extra-clean floors. 









































FREE 12-PAGE BOOKLET contains 
photos, charts, helpful data on 
types of sweepers, cost savings, 
useful tips, etc. G. H. TENNANT 
CO., 703B N. Lilac Drive, Minne- 
apolis 22, Minn. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on 
behalf of only such of the undersigned as are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities in the respective States. 


New Tssue February 16, 1960 


1,600,000 Shares 


“Tennesse Gas Transmission Company 


bowen Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 Per Share) 





Price $34.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned 
@s are qualified to act as dealers in securities in the respective States, 


























Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth &Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. ide tition 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Sith, Barney & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 
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Odds onNewRate 


Compromise with Con- 
gress would permit Treasury 
to issue bonds paying more 
than statutory 44%4%. 


The Treasury’s fight for Congres- 
sional permission to issue long-term 
bonds paving more than the statutory 
ceiling of 44% took on new life this 
week. For the first time in a year of 
maneuvering, Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats got together on a plan 
that bears Treasury approval and that 
also has a fighting chance of being 
adopted. 

The break came in the House Ways 
& Means Committee, which voted out 
a compromise settlement sponsored by 
the chairman, Rep. Wilbur Mills (D- 
Ark.), by a vote of 18-to-7. Seven 
Democrats voted against the new com- 
promise, but Mills carried nine Demo- 
crats and all the Republicans with him. 
¢ Terms—The compromise allows the 
Treasury to avoid the effect of the ceil- 
ing without actually ending it. It per- 
mits the Treasury to sell bonds up 
to 2% of the outstanding debt—about 
$5.8-billion—above the 44% ceiling if 
the President declares the national 
interest is involved. 

In addition, the Treasury would be 
allowed to do advance refunding with- 
out limit, offering new issues in ex- 
change for those nearing maturity. Such 
bonds would bear a 44% interest rate 
but would be offered at less than face 
value, giving the investor a vield in line 
with going market rates. 

The committee also approved out- 
right repeal of the +4% ceiling on E 
and H savings bonds. The Treasury is 
now paying only 33% on these bonds; 
its officials deny they are considering 
an increase, though sales are lagging. 

The plan also would remove the in- 
terest rate ceiling on special issues ma- 
turing in more than five vears sold by 
the Treasury to government trust funds. 
e Reactions—Government dealers in 
New York’s money market immediately 
acclaimed the compromise as a major 
victory for the Treasury. “It gives 
Treasury everything it needs,” one 
dealer said. 

Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson 
expressed some disappointment at not 
getting blanket repeal, but agreed that 
the plan “permits the Treasury to a 
substantial extent in the period imme- 
diately ahead to achieve the debt 
lengthening that is so important.” 

e Chances—If the committee does not 
change its mind, the package scems 
likely to be adopted by the House. The 
Senate Finance Committee probably 
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Beryllium for the space age 


Budd is fabricating —and welding —prototypeshapes 
out of the costly and exotic metal, beryllium—and 
that’s big news in space age metallurgy. Beryllium’s 
combination of elastic, thermal and nuclear prop- 
erties, combined with its amazing lightness, make 
it an ideal metal for a variety of space/atomic 
uses. Through Budd’s advanced fabricating and 


welding techniques, another obstacle to the use of 
beryllium has been overcome, bringing its applica- 
tion to space vehicles closer . . . one more foothold in 
the dash to the stars. Budd’s beryllium pioneering 
is another example of the company’s diversification 
in the study, testing and fabrication of metals. The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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Mainstreams of Budd’s diversified interests: Railway, 
Automotive, Nucleonics, SpaceAtomics, Electronics, 
Airframes, Missiles, Metals Testing and Plastics. 
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will approve it also. But it is likely to 
run into real opposition on the Senate 
floor, where a band of Democrats led 
by Sen. Albert Gore of Tennessee, 
Mike Monroney of Oklahoma, and Paul 
Douglas of Illinois, will try to block the 
bill. 

These critics of tight money and high 
interest rates seemed to have the sup- 


port of Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son last year, and the fate of the com- 
promise may hinge again on what 
Johnson does now. The fact that 
Speaker Sam Rayburn—who is Johnson’s 
unofficial campaign manager for the 
Presidency—worked closely with Mills 
in preparing the package may be a sign 
that Johnson will back the plan. 


Chicago Banks Talk Merger 


Harris Trust and Chicago National likely to get to- 
gether in a billion-dollar wedding. The deal lies outside harsh 


state law against branches. 


A financial raritv—a big Chicago bank 
merger—seemed likely this week. Lester 
Armour, chairman of the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank (assets: $217-million) con- 
firmed his bank has been holding 
merger negotiations with the big ($816- 
million in assets) Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

At midweek, neither bank was willing 
to say that the deal had been clinched. 
But if it goes through, as seems prob- 
able, it will boost Harris Trust’s assets 
over the billion mark and should sub- 
stantially sharpen competition among 
the giant loop banks. 

The big problem in an Illinois bank 
merger is the fact that branch banking 
in any form is prohibited by state law. 
This means that in a merger one of the 
banks has to give up its office and physi- 
cally consolidate with the other. It has 
been this requirement, more than any- 
thing else, that has restricted combina- 
tions among Chicago banks. 
¢ Large Building—Harris Trust, how- 
ever, is in a position to talk merger 
now chiefly because it has a brand new 
23-story addition that can be used to 
house the Chicago National facilities. 
In this respect, Harris has a real advan- 
tage over its two bigger competitors, 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
and the Continental Illinois National 
Bank, whose buildings allow little room 
for further expansion. 

Harris Trust and Chicago National 
actually complement cach other nicely, 
with very little overlap between the 
two operations. Chicago National, 
since its founding in 1948 as a result 
of the merger of the Industrial National 
Bank and the Chicago Terminal Na- 
tional Bank, has concentrated heavily 
on retail banking services for consumers, 
particularly residential real estate mort- 
gages, special checking accounts, and 
auto loans. In its commercial business 
it has stuck chiefly with local customers, 
and currently has a large number of 
middle-sized Chicago corporations on 
its books. 

On the other hand, Harris Trust, the 
third of Chicago’s “Big Three’ banks, 
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has gone after national names in its 
commercial banking business. In addi- 
tion, it has built up a trust department 
that ranks as one of the largest outside 
of New York and Boston. On the re- 
tail front, Harris has been slow to ex- 
pand. It didn’t open a personal loan 
department until last vear. Thus, the 
proposed merger will give Harris—up io 
now principally a wholesale and trust 
bank—a firm foothold in Chicago’s re- 
tail banking market. 

¢ Exchange of Stock—Terms of the 
proposed merger are still a close secret, 
but the deal will be handled with a 
straight exchange of stock. Since both 
Harris Trust and Chicago National are 
selling at about $95 a share, most bank 
stock men are predicting that they will 
swap share for share. 

The motive for merger talks at this 
time, according to Chicago bankers, 
was the defeat, last spring, of a bill 
that would have permitted limited 
branch banking in Illinois. Armour 
puts it this way: “Because of state laws, 
Chicago banks have been static, while 
demands for banking services from an 
cxpanding economy have been growing. 
From this view, anv merger that creates 
greater banking facilities makes good 
sense.” 
¢ Pressure—It’s clear that Armour, and 
other Chicago bankers, hope that the 
merger will put the spotlight on the 
difficulties that Illinois banks face in 
trving to keep pace with their cus- 
tomers’ needs, and will increase the 
pressure for action on branch banking 
when the state legislature has its next 
biennial session in 1961. 

But it is considered unlikely that the 
merger will set off a series of competi- 
tive readjustments as did New York’s 
J. P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust union a 
vear ago. “For one thing,” says a Chi- 
cago banking observer, “none of the 
other big banks in town have any space 
where they could expand to take in 
another bank.” 

In fact, big Chicago banks all deny 
any other merger negotiations are under 
way or even being contemplated. 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about SEC and 
National Bellas Hess, new 
issues in trouble, Polarad suit, 
case of foresight. 


Stock trading in National Bellas Hess 
is under “informal” SEC investigation. 
The Kansas City mail order house was 
in the news last year when publicist 
Jerry Finkelstein and mutual fund oper- 
ator Morris Townsend made heavy pur- 
chases and got themselves named to the 
board. SEC investigators say they are 
“just curious” about the general trading 
in the stock, plan no action now. 


Some underwriting syndicates were 
caught when the rally in the bond 
market came to an abrupt end last week. 
Morgan Stanley’s $25-million offering 
of 5% Consolidated Natural Gas deben- 
tures and Halsey Stuart’s $72-million in 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph bonds 


were only half sold after a week. 


New stock issues were also in trouble. 
One that failed to move well was Levitt 
& Sons, Inc., the big homebuilders. 
The company offered 600,000 shares at 
$10 a share through Ira Haupt & Co.; 
the price fell to $7.50. 


One hot American Stock Exchange 
issue, Polarad Electronics, was hit by a 
$1l-million lawsuit. H. L. Hoffman & 
Co., Inc. has won an attachment 
against Polarad’s assets on its alle- 
gation that Polarad owes it more than 
$880,000. Polarad denies the allega- 
tion, and is moving to vacate the order. 


State Street Investment Corp. seems 
to have spotted in time the internal 
trouble in J. I. Case Co.—which led to 
the resignation this month of Marc B. 
Rojtman as chief executive officer. In 
the last quarter of 1959, State Street 
cleared out its entire position of 100,- 
000 Case shares. Current market value 
of these shares is almost $400,000 less 
than at yearend. 


H. L. Green Co., the variety store 
chain whose merger with Olen & Co. 
fell apart, shot up five points to 29 this 
weck. Insiders say that a new buyer— 
not Maxwell Gluck, who had waged an 
unsuccessful proxy fight to oust the 
present management and is still inter- 
ested in the company—is behind the rise. 


The trust department of a big New 
York bank made its first stock purchases 
of the year this week. It reasons that, 
though the market may go somewhat 
lower, many stocks are in a buying 
range. 
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Stocks Try Out Their Strength 
But Find Muscles Are Flabby 


Stock prices put on this week their first sustained show 
of strength since the first of the year—but it was a pretty 
feeble effort. As the chart shows, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial index moved from the 610-615 range to 625-630, 
a modest rally considering the extremely sharp drop over 
the past two months. 

Most analysts seemed to feel that the market might 
resume its slide before taking a decisive turn for the 
better. ‘They termed the upswing a technical one—over- 
due after so long a downturn. 

There has been some revival of buying interest on 
the part of institutions, particularly mutual funds and 
bank-managed trust funds. They now feel that a great 
many stocks are cheaply priced, particularly in terms of 
the long pull. However, there is a considerable division 
of opinion over just what stocks look good right now; 
some institutions think oils, chemicals, and steels are 
cheap; others want to continue selling steels to pick 
up drugs and utilities. 

Many feel that a definite trend won’t develop until 
the business outlook becomes clearer this spring. It may 
well be that the combination of rising sales and good 
first-quarter earnings will spark a more convincing upturn. 


Extended Bond Rally Fades Away, 
But Traders See No Dive Coming 


The January rally in the bond market—which lasted 
well into February this year—seemed definitely over this 
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week. 
Competitive bidding for new gilt-edged bond issues, they 
say, is as keen as ever, even though several issues—priced 
slightly “off the market’”—have been selling more slowly 
than expected. 

To support their cautious optimism, bond men cite 
the fact that high yields on top-grade corporate (5%) 
and tax-exempt municipal (3.5%) obligations are still 
attracting institutional buying. They are also counting 
on a relatively slow buildup of corporate financing. 








New Twist in Mutual Funds— 


Group Fund for Union Members 


A new type of mutual fund is being launched in Wash- 
ington this week—a fund set up exclusively for the mem- 
bers of the union of Engineers & Scientists of America. 
The fund, called ESA, is managed by American Diversi- 
fied Securities, a District of Columbia brokerage house. 
Sidney Haddad, president of American Diversified, says 
the ESA Fund “is only the forerunner of our plans in the 
group mutual field.” 

Haddad adds that his firm is negotiating with a half- 
dozen other unions and professional associations for sim- 
ilar fund operations. “We feel this approach opens up 
new possibilities for many groups that do not have for- 
mal programs for retirement and savings,” he says. 

ESA has an enrolled membership of 30,000, and with 
allied groups, the total prospective fund membership 
comes to about 50,000. ADS plans to use a “mass sell” 
technique in lining up fund members and will solicit 
business at union meetings. 


Perennial Battling Stockholders 


Give Box Score on Year’s Campaign 


Lewis and John Gilbert, self-proclaimed champions 
of stockholders’ rights, came out with their 20th annual 
report this week. As one New York newspaper man 
summed it up, “If a man will suffer the charge of being 
a public nuisance long enough, he may end up recognized 
as a valuable citizen.” Certainly, the Gilberts could 
chalk up a number of victories this year. 

For example, they point out that John G. Sobieski, 
California’s commissioner of corporations, gave new 
support to cumulative voting—a pet cause of the Gilberts. 
(Cumulative voting is mandatory for all companies incor- 
porated in California, as well as in 22 other states.) 

The Gilberts also won new corporate support in their 
perennial appeal for greater stockholder comfort at 
annual meetings, for better locations for such meetings, 
and for more regional meetings. Executive compensa- 
tion also came in for more scrutiny in 1959, but the 
Gilberts warn against a trend toward the granting of 
“dividend units” (BW-—Sep.26'59,p33). 

A number of companies, the Gilberts note with pride, 
also adopted a pre-emptive rights policy on new financing, 
providing for shareholders’ rights to purchase new secur 
ities before outsiders. But just as many voted to elimi- 
nate pre-emptive rights. 
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However, bond traders see no tailspin ahead. } 
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The tin can has been serving man better every 
day for 150 years.With good nourishing things 
like fruits, meats, fish, vegetables and bever- 
ages. With useful things like floor wax, lubri- 
cating oils, cleansers, paints and polishes. 
With helpful things like adhesive tape, in- 
secticides, shaving lather and hair spray. With 
soothing things like aspirin and tobacco. 


More than 2,500 products come to us in this 


convenient unbreakable container made of 


tin plate (which is actually about 99° steel). 
And the count mounts all the time as can 
manufacturers and canners seek new and 
better ways to get more and more mileage 
from its unmatched protection and portability. 


Recent advances foretell the coming trend— 


the soft drink can resisting 90 pounds of 
pressure per square inch, the whooshing 
aerosol, the citrus, berry and frozen concen- 
trate cans capturing formerly elusive flavors. 


The work and research of National Steel also 
play an active part in broadening the scope 
of the tin can. Over the past fifty years—the 
most eventful fifty years in the tin can’s his- 
tory— National Steel’s Weirton Steel division 
has become one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of tin plate. 


Supplying the canning and packaging indus- 
tries to help make the 40 to 50 billion cans 
produced each year, National Steel keeps on 
improving this multi-purpose metal that does 
us a world of good every day. 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company 


Midwest Steel Corporation © Stran-Steei Corporation * Enamelstrip Corporation * The Hanna Furnace Corporation * National Steel Products Company 
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RCA 501 Electronic Data Processing System 
coupled with a 12,850 mile wire network, trim: 
days off customers’ order cycle, gains unlimitec 
access to sales, inventory and production datc 
flowing between nine plants and thirty-six offices 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, whose glas: 
fibers are used in more than 30,000 products and excee¢ 
$200 million in sales, has found the solution to its over 
whelming paperwork problem ... electronics by RCA 


The RCA 501 provides the efficiency and speed in bot! 
sorting and file updating necessary to cope with the 
Owens-Corning’s complex data processing problem 
Receiving information from sales offices and plants, the 
501 System will process orders, do invoicing, inventory 
control, sales analysis, and will later handle productior 
control. Owens-Corning officers liked its “‘work horse’ 
capacity, as well as its lightning speed. 











Designed for today’s needs, tomorrow’s growth, the 
compact all-transistor 501 features easy expansibility 
The “building block” concept enabled Owens-Corning 
to start with a basic system which can be economically: 
expanded as the workload increases, simply by add- 
ing units. 





Built into all RCA Electronic Data Processing Systems 
are new standards of speed and capacity, flexibility and 
versatility, and—most important of all—lowest cost 
per unit of work. RCA EDP users in business, industry 
and government also have at their disposal data proc- 
essing’s most comprehensive customer assistance pro- 
gram. Included are executive orientation, systems 
planning, personnel training, site planning, program- 
ming assistance, and maintenance service, to mention, 
only a few of the many available services. This inte- 
grated Customer Assistance Program is as important 
as the 501 design itself in making the RCA 501 a 
remarkably business oriented system. 
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For further information write to: 


) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION e CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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WORK magic with office space... 


Only Royal gives you such flexibility, such completeness, such comfort! 


Now! The makers of famous Royal chairs offer you greater possibilities than 
ever before in the modular concept of office furnishings: Easily arranged, 
easily fe-arranged modular furniture components that model to your space, 
model to your work—imparting new and greater efficiency to any area; 
easily installed, easily re-installed, light, bright, Arnot Partition-ettes* — 
providing privacy as well as decor; plus Royal chairs, the chairs that help 
you think—in comfort! Picture your new or re-modeled Royal office— 
write for the brochure that shows you the galaxy of styles, sizes, and 
colors. Why procrastinate? Write today. ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. In Canada—Galt, Ontario. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Providing for the future of children by giving them securities—espe- 
FEB. 27. 1960 cially common stocks—has become a fast-growing practice in recent years. 





No doubt this has been a topic you’ve discussed with friends, from time 
to time—and probably you’ve been well aware of two prime advantages: 


(1) Built-in inflation protection for the child’s benefit. 
(2) Income tax savings, affecting the whole family. 


But what you may not be “up” on is the question of selecting the 


easiest and most advantageous method for carrying out such a plan. 
A BUSINESS WEEK 


A “custodian account”—recently made available under the laws of all 
50 states—may be your answer. A few years ago, the formal trust was 
about the only practical way to set up such a stock plan for a child. But 
this meant the selection and appointment of a trustee, the expense and 
bother of drafting formal trust agreements, and the costs of periodic 
accountings, and so on. Today, all states offer the simple “custodian” 
method as an alternative. (Note: You still may want a trust, especially 
where you need the services of a professional trustee; or where you 
want the arrangement to extend beyond your own lifetime.) 


SERVICE 


Take a look at the advantages offered by a custodian account. 


First, the mechanics are quite simple. Opening a stock account 
for your child takes only a few minutes in your broker’s office. You 
just register the stocks in your own name “as custodian for the benefit 
of ...,” your child. Generally, as custodian, you can sell the stocks, reinvest 
the proceeds, and reinvest the income, year to year. There are a few limi- 
tations under the law—for example, the custodian can’t legally use the 
child’s money to buy stocks on margin. But these restrictions are not 
usually too burdensome. 


There are two basic custodian-account laws in effect today, the Model 
Act and the Uniform Act, with some fairly important differences. For 
instance, under Model, you, as donor, can appoint only yourself or a member 
of your family to serve as custodian; but under Uniform, you also have 
the right to appoint any outsider, including a bank or trust company. 


Uniform is the more general law, and applies in most places; Model is 
limited to Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. 


Now, consider tax breaks. First, all states get the same treatment from 
the Internal Revenue Service in Washington, regardless of differences in 
state laws. And here is the prime tax advantage: As long as you use your 
own money, and not custodian-account money, to support the child (this 
being your legal obligation), the annual income from the custodian account 
is taxed to the child. That is, he files his own return each April, and pays 
tax in his own bracket. 


This may mean a very low tax—or none at all. Allowing for exemp- 
tions and exclusions, this is true: Where the custodian account is made up 
of stocks in U.S. corporations, no federal income tax is due on the first $725 
of income (assuming, obviously, that the child has no other income). After 
that, the lowest rates would apply (20% up to $2,000). 


Another plus is the fact that even though you may serve as custodian 
of a large income-producing account, in your child’s name, you still retain 
your $600 tax exemption for the child—as long as he’s under 19, or remains 
a full-time student. 
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The windup: When your child reaches age 21, the property in the cus- 
todian account is turned over to him, and no formal accounting is required. 


When you discuss this idea with your personal adviser, consider the 
possibility of gift taxes (BW—Aug.15’59,p125)—though in most cases, a bit 
of planning can avoid this drawback. 


If you’ve had to shuttle between metropolitan New York’s Idlewild, 
Newark, and LaGuardia airports, you probably found that a helicopter trip 
is faster and, perhaps, cheaper. It also gives you a spectacular view of 
Manhattan. 

However, you may not know that under certain circumstances—mainly 
if you’re shuttling between airports to pick up another plane—’copter flight 
is free or at reduced fare. New York Airways, whose whirlybirds serve 
the three airports, has agreements with 21 lines that provide free lifts if 
you have to change airports to catch an international flight or a plane for 
a distant domestic point. 


For example, if you fly into Newark, then have to go to Idlewild to pick 
up a Pan Am flight to Paris, there’s no charge for your ’copter ride. Or, if 
you fly into LaGuardia from Boston and have to catch a Braniff jet flight 
to Dallas leaving from Idlewild, you pay no fare. 


Helicopter service between Newark and Idlewild takes up to 35 min. 
(with stops at 30th St., Manhattan, and LaGuardia) and costs $9.50. The 
20-min. Newark-LaGuardia flight also costs $9.50, and the LaGuardia-Idlewild 
9-min. flight, $4.50. Check with the airline ticket agents to see whether you 
are entitled to the flights at free or reduced fares. 


Incidentally, if you like whirlybirds, Atlanta and St. Louis last week 
joined the small group of major cities (New York, Chicago, Los Angeles) 
offering regular helicopter service from airport to downtown. Atlanta's 
Helicopter Airways and Mississippi Valley Helicopters of St. Louis will use 
four-passenger Bell models. 


Gifts to hospitals. Now you'll be able to give securities to non-profit 
hospitals under a tax-free arrangement similar to the Treasury-approved plan 
for colleges (BW—Nov.21’59,p173). 


Upon receipt of your gift of securities, the hospital sells them and re- 
invests the financial yield in tax-exempt municipal bonds. The tax-free in- 
come from the bonds is paid to you throughout your life and the life of a 
designated survivor. It need not be reported as income. 


Potpourri: The first “direct-view” battery-operated portable television 
set (61-sq.-in. picture) will be marketed in April by Emerson; it has a conven- 
tional viewing screen, instead of a tiny image plus magnifying glass, as in 
earlier portables ($250) . . . Treasury’s announcement that Series H bonds 
totaling $41-million were exchanged for E bonds during January, first 
month of the new regulation, is a reminder if you’ve been considering 
such a move (BW—Jan.16’60,p118) . . . Another reminder: If you want to 
have additional amounts withheld for tax purposes from your salary checks, 
IRS calls attention to the fact that you can enter into a written agreement 
with your employer. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 27, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Trust our Railway Express Eager Beavers to place your shipment aboard 
the overseas flight that gets there first. Or they’ll arrange ship transport on 
One Through-Bill-of-Lading—to most anywhere in the world. 


There are many more reasons for shipping via Railway Express: 


Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U. S. 

Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 

The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 


Railway Express provides one complete shipping service. And, with our 
long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re eager to give your 
shipments the thorough service you want. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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Give profits a lift with 


THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone! 


The Call Director telephone is available in 18-button and 30-button models—in green, gray or beige. 


Just look at the ways you can use the 
Call Director telephone to increase 
operating efficiency and profits... 


* You can talk with others in your 
office, store or plant by merely push- 
ing a button or dialing a number. 
If you get a busy signal, a special 
“camp-on”’ feature automatically 
connects you when the line is free. 


You can add another inside person 
to an outside call and have a three- 
way conversation. You save the time 
and bother involved in transferring 


calls back and forth. 


You can set up a telephone confer- 
ence with as many as six people—at 


the touch of a button. Several differ- 
ent conference groups can be ar- 
ranged. No need to reserve meeting 
rooms. No lost time in corridors and 
elevators. You get down to business 
fast by phone, right at your desk. 


¢ You can have as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines at your 
fingertips all the time. You get more 
done, because you don’t have to 
leave your office so often. 


Never before could a business 
phone serve you so effectively! 


Learn how the new Call Director tele- 
phone with Bell System intercom can 


be tailored to your firm’s exact needs 
and improve its profit picture. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office, 
and a Bell representative will bring 
you the whole story. No obligation. 


This six-button telephone also offers 
a range of flexible intercom features. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Riding the Electronics Boom 


Motorola has expanded from 
its auto and home radio and TV 
business into the sophisticated 
—and profitable—gadgetry of 
the electronics age. 


Forty-two vears ago, Daniel E. Noble 
(cover and right) showed up in Pres- 
cott, Ariz., for a job as professional 
hunter of coyotes and wildcats. He was 
a weak-eved Connecticut tenderfoot, 
but his family doctor had advised him 
to get away from books and build him- 
self up physically. He tackled the job 
with an enthusiasm that must have as- 
tounded the Arizona cowpokes. ‘““They 
even let me bust broncs,” he recalls 
happily. 

Noble’s career as a hunter was short, 
and it had little to do with bringing 
him to his present job—as executive vice- 
president of Motorola, Inc., in charge 
of the Communications, Military Elec- 
tronics, and Semiconductor Divisions. 
But the outdoor stint did make him 
love Arizona, and that affection had a 
great deal to do with bringing Motorola 
to Phoenix. 

On Noble’s recommendation, the 

company set up a small research and 
development group in the Arizona cap- 
ital in 1949. It added a large manufac- 
turing facility for transistors and other 
semiconductor devices in 1955, and in 
1956 it established a new headquarters 
and plant for its growing Military Elec- 
tronics Div. Noble himself now has 
his home office in Phoenix. 
* Persuasive Climate—Noble had good 
reasons for the move. “I wanted a loca- 
tion that would help attract good men, 
primarily,” he says. Phoenix offers good 
weather, with lots of sunshine, and 
year-round outdoor activities. Partly be- 
cause of these inducements, Noble has 
found it possible to assemble brain- 
power to work in the areas of electronics 
that he thinks most promising for Mo- 
torola’s growth. 


l. Entry Into Electronics 


Motorola is most commonly associ- 
ated with auto and home radios and 
television sets for the individual con- 
sumer. Indeed, it’s in the thick of this 
highly competitive business, and sales 
in this category yielded about half of 
the company’s 1959 sales of $280-mil- 
lion (though perhaps a slightly lower 
proportion of its $14-million net after 
faxes). Motorola is the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of auto radios. 
This year it’s supplying all the radios 
for the Falcon, Valiant, and Rambler, 
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DANIEL NOBLE, executive V-P (left), meets his Phoenix managers: William §. Wheeler, 






William H. Welch, C. Lester Hogan, Joseph A. Chambers. 


in addition to other original equipment 
business for the auto makers. 

But in the last few years Motorola 
has moved quietly and decisively into 
leadership in selected areas of commer- 
cial electronics—where profit margins 
are much fatter. ‘These fields are Dan 
Nobel’s prime hunting grounds. ‘The 
emphasis is on developing new prod- 
ucts and technologies, and Noble has 
been canny about spotting a promising 
trail: At times in the last 15 years, com- 
munications equipment coming out of 
his divisions has been the principal fac- 
tor in keeping Motorola well in the 
black . 
¢ Much Autonomy—It might seem to 
outsiders that Noble has a remarkable 
amount of autonomy in running his 
divisions. But that’s the wav Motorola 
operates. Under young Robert Galvin, 
president, Motorola is "divided in three 
parts, each under an executive vice- 
president. Noble’s divisions emphasize 
highly technical electronics. Consumer 
products, under Edward R. Taylor, has 
totally different sales and production 
problems, as does automotive products, 
under the wing of Elmer H. Wavering. 
The three executive vice-presidents are 
also members of the board, which, with 


one exception, is made up of the cor- 
poration’s officers. 

The company’s stock is relatively 
narrowly held; key executives and their 
families own about 35%. Galvin works 
closely with his board, and though he is 
not directly concerned with operations 
of the divisions, he sets corporate policy. 
¢ Early Sportscast—Noble’s interest in 
electronics—and its commercial aspects 
—dates back to the pioneering days of 
radio. Shortly after he returned from 
hunting coyotes to continue his educa- 
tion in electrical engineering, Noble set 
up a radio receiver in the Naugatuck, 
Conn., Town Hall and sold tickets for 
25¢ a head to hear one of the first 
sportscasts—the | Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight. “The static was awful, but the 
customers didn’t complain,” he says. 

Static bothered Noble. Like many 
other engineers, he was constantly hunt- 
ing ways to get rid of it. He did grad- 
uate work at Harvard and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. While 
teaching at the University of Connec- 
ticut, he was involved in early work on 
frequency modulation _ broadcasting. 
Then he became a consultant to sta- 
tion WRDC in Meriden, Conn., and 
set up the Meriden Mountain FM sta- 
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CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV attached to microscope in foreground magnifies the active part 
of a transistor more than 2,000 times. Workers discuss welding technique. 
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tion in 1936. Later, the Connecticut 
State Police asked him to design a 
statewide communications system. 

e Two-Way Calls—The police radio 
turned out to be Noble’s turning point. 
Until that time, police radio operators 
could talk to squad cars, but patrolmen 
had to report by telephone. Noble pro- 
posed to build a static-free FM system 
with two-way communication. His 
Connecticut installation was a resound- 
ing success, and it later led to adoption 
of FM by police sytsems all over the 
country. 

Meanwhile, Motorola—then the Gal- 

vin Mfg. Co.—had been trying on a 
small scale to develop two-way commer- 
cial radio systems as an outgrowth of 
its auto radio business. It was then a 
small company that had pioneered auto 
radios and added home radios to its 
line. But regular AM equipment wasn’t 
satisfactory for a two-way setup. So 
Paul Galvin, then Motorola’s president, 
sent a representative to see Noble at 
the University of Connecticut. ‘The 
visitor came away impressed with Noble 
and his ideas—and in 1940 Galvin hired 
Noble as director of research. 
e Capturing the Business—‘“When we 
started out in the mobile communica- 
tions field,” says Noble, “we decided to 
build the best equipment we could 
possibly make without attempting to 
compete in price with cheaper units. 
So we never sold packages—we sold 
complete systems, dealing directly with 
the customer and engineering the sys- 
tem to his requirements. As a result, 
we captured and held the market and 
have better than 50% of it today.” 

Today, the mobile radio business is 
big and growing faster than ever. In 
1959 the industry sold systems worth 
more than $100-million to taxicab op- 
erators, police and fire departments, 
bus companies, truck lines, and others. 
e Finding a Market—It wasn’t simple 
to launch the business though. Sales 
and service problems were entirely dif- 
ferent from those in entertainment and 
auto radio marketing, where Motorola 
had its previous experience. A field 
force of technically competent sales en- 
gineers, now numbering 500, had to be 
set up. Service representatives had to 
be trained to handle the mobile units. 

Besides, in the early days, there were 
few customers for mobile radio except 
police departments and a few adven- 
turous taxi companies. “It took us 
about 10 years to develop the market,” 
says Noble. “Now no utility would 
dream of operating without mobile 
radio communications for its crews.” 
¢ Comes the Competition—When the 
market was developed, GE and others 
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ther Components Bring Motorola New Revenue 


offered plenty of competition. Another 
threat came from the common carriers 
—the telephone companies—who saw a 
rich source of revenue in mobile radio- 
telephones. They constantly tried to 
acquire larger and larger portions of the 
radio spectrum for their own use—which 
would leave less and less for private op- 
crators and also took over private sys- 
tems on a_ lease-back arrangement—a 
practice that they are no longer per- 
mitted to follow as a result of a 1956 
antitrust consent decree. The Federal 
Communications Commission allocates 
frequencies, after listening to testimony, 
but Motorola and other makers of mo- 
bile radio gear are in a ticklish spot 
when it comes to testifying, since they 
supply equipment to both telephone 
companies and private operators. 

Noble and Galvin have consistently 
maintained that users of the spectrum 
should have freedom of choice between 
common carrier and private operation. 
FCC has come to a similar conclusion. 
¢ Microwave Systems—Mobile radio’s 
success led Motorola into a closely re- 
lated field—point-to-point microwave 
systems to transmit information. Some 
of these have hundreds of voice chan- 
nels and can handle television and data 
processing information as well. The 


multi-channel systems are considerably 


cheaper to use than leased telephone 
circuits of the same capacity. Motorola 
claims to have installed more microwave 
setups than any but the largest common 
carriers. Its systems, operating in every 
state in the union, range from one-mile 
studio-to-transmitter IV relays to 
thousand-mile layouts for oil and gas 
pipeline companies. 

Like private mobile radio, private mi- 
crowave is growing slowly but steadily. 
FCC regulations have prevented many 
tvpes of users from going on the air 
with their own systems. However, it is 
liberalizing the rules. 


ll. Finding New Frontiers 


With both mobile radio and micro- 
wave running smoothly and profitably 
under Arthur Reese, vice-president of 
Motorola’s Communications Div., No- 
ble out in Phoenix has been concentrat- 
ing on developing other new areas for 
expansion. In his opinion, the work 
most important for future growth is in 
semiconductors—materials used in elec- 
tronic devices such as transistors to 
switch and amplify electricity—and in 
solid state circuits, which are modules 
that reduce the number of interconnec- 
tions between circuit components. 
This activity is also Motorola’s most 


INDUSTRIAL ALLOY transistors are as- 
sembled under magnifying glass. Motorola 
now makes many of its own components. 


ATMOSPHERE is controlled for welding the cases of mesa transistors intended for use in critical missile controls, 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Fast starts on cold days 
* Guards Verifax quality 
* Next for pleats 


* Battery makers, dreaming of ship- 
ping wet batteries dry, needed a new 
kind of plate separator. Electric 
Autolite Co, turned to paper...and 


t 


to Riegel. Result: a resin-impreg- 
nated paper endowed with just the 
right porosity, electrical, chemical 
properties, Autolite converts it into 
dimensionally accurate, ribbed bat- 
tery separators at low cost, 





* For sharp, clear office copies, the 
sensitive chemicals in Verifax paper 
must be protected from moisture and 
light. Eastman Kodak seals it in a 





special wrapper of foil, poly and 
strong Riegel kraft .. . laminated, 
printed and poly-coated by Riegel. 


* Those neat pleats in a lady’s skirt 
start with a Riegel paper made from 
white manila rope. Two identical 
paper patterns are creased by hand, 
the cloth is folded between them, 
and a steam press finishes the job. 
The paper patterns last for months. 


* Can we do something unusual for 
you, too? Write Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration, P.O, Box 250, New York 
16, New York. 
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TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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radical departure from tradition. Before, 
it always bought all its components 
from outside suppliers, but now it is 
making many components of its own— 
transistors, which control and amplify an 
electrical signal; diodes, and low-power 
rectifiers. 

¢ Flush of Success—The move has so 
far been quite successful. “We began 
to work on transistor circuits as soon as 
the first practical devices were avail- 
able,” says Noble. “It was quite evident 
that these solid state components would 
improve the performance and utility of 
our equipment and lead to many new 
communications products.” Motorola’s 
engineers devised production models of 
transistorized auto radios and transis- 
torized mobile gear. 

But from outside sources the com- 
pany couldn’t get power transistors to 
stand up to its power and temperature 
standards. So it decided to make its 
own. Noble contends that Motorola 
was first to turn out a germanium power 
transistor that filled its requirements. 

Noble had two main reasons for go- 
ing into component making. First, the 
move gave Motorola complete control 
of the quality and reliability of its prod- 
ucts. “If you have to depend on tubes 
designed primarily for mass production 
and use in entertainment devices, you 
run right up against a limit,” he says. 
“Special tubes are available, but they 
are frightfully expensive.” Second, it 
was obvious that semiconductors and 
solid state circuits would be crucial in 
the future of electronics—and Motorola 
would be in on the business almost 
from the start. 
¢ No Captive Plant—Motorola opened 
its semiconductor plant in 1955. For 
the first few years, the company ab- 
sorbed most of its own production—and 
led many in the electronics industry to 
believe that it had merely set up a 
captive plant. But outside sales now 
take a big share of output, and the 
product line is broad. The Semicon- 
ductor Div. produces, besides power 
transistors: 

e High-frequency, high-reliability 
switching and amplifying transistors of 
the mesa type—so called because of a 
mesa-like pattern formed in its internal 
structure. 

¢ Voltage regulator diodes in thou- 
sands of types. 

¢ Industrial transistors, power rec- 
tifiers, diodes, and the silicon rectifiers 
that are used in the new alternating cur- 
rent generators of Chrysler's Valiant. 

In addition, the division will soon be 
turning out high-frequency medium- 
silicon transistors. 
¢ Kindred Divisions—The division, 
headed by C. Lester Hogan, has grown 
fast. It moved into a new 129,000 sq. 
ft. plant last June and has already filled 
it with more than 1,000 employees. The 
company plans to enlarge the facility 


by 100,000 to 200,000 sq. ft. at a cost 
of $3-million over the next 18 months 
The Semiconductor Div. fits in neath 
with Motorola’s Western Area Militar 
Electronics Center, which is working 
mostly on classified projects for planes 
and missiles. Under Vice-Pres. W. S. 
Wheeler, the Military Electronics Divi- 
sion has facilities in Phoenix, Chicago 
(the company’s headquarters), and 
Riverside, Calif. With the Semicon- 
ductor Div. it shares in the work of 
the new Solid State Electronics Dept., 
now the focus on most advanced R&D 
at Motorola. It is concentrating on 
new microelectronic techniques. 
¢ Federal Dollars—Motorola’s govern- 
ment business amounts to about 20% 
of total sales—which Noble and Galvin 
consider a good proportion. In much 
of the military work, about two-thirds 
of the employees work on development, 
design, and engineering, and only about 
one-third on production. This ties a 
lot of money up in equipment and sal- 
aries for highly skilled engineering man- 
power. But military projects keep the 
company posted on the state of the art 
and permit it to build a strong base of 
engineering talent. 


lll. Ways to Grow 


Motorola’s increasing skill with semi- 
conductors and the rich harvest it ex- 
pects from solid state research have en- 
couraged it to broaden product lines in 
high-quality electronic gear. According 
to Pres. Robert W. Galvin, the com- 
pany plans to expand both by creating 
new product lines of its own and by 
acquiring logical outside activities. One 
example of the latter was Motorola’s ac- 
quisition of the Lear Cal Div. of Lear, 
Inc., which makes radio equipment for 
commercial and private aircraft. In 
another such move, Motorola picked 
up the Dahlberg Co., a manufacturer 
of hospital communications equipment 
and hearing aids. 
¢ Small Products, Big Markets—Most 
of Motorola’s commercial markets seem 
to grow bigger and bigger as its prod- 
ucts get smaller and smaller. The com- 
pany has already converted its mobile 
radio receivers and parts of its transmit- 
ters from tubes to transistors, to reduce 
power drain and size considerably. Its 
original back-pack walkie-talkie of war- 
time fame has shrunk to a_handle- 
talkie. New products include a reliable 
two-way radio hardly bigger than a pack 
of cigarettes, for policemen on foot. 

Noble envisions the solid state re- 
search as leading to bigger products as 
well. He thinks . that some of the rock- 
ets so far built have failed because thev 
are too complex and unreliable—“hard- 
ware spectaculars,” he calls them. Solid 
state work may produce the reliability 
rocket systems must have, he believes. 

He has selected a number of areas 
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JOULE: 


...and cellophane’s design versatility 
made the sale more profitable 


Can you name any other packaging 
material that offers you as many ad- 
vantages as cellophane? 


Take its design versatility, for ex- 
ample. Because it’s flexible, cello- 
phane can be used for a broad range 
of package constructions and designs. 
Its smooth, sparkling surface takes 
beautiful multi-color, high-speed 
printing. And you get just the right 
protection you want for your prod- 
uct— because there are over 100 va- 
tieties of Du Pont cellophane “tai- 
lored” to individual product needs. 


This means you get the package 
that’s right for your product... eco- 
nomically. The result: cost per sale 
goes down... profit per sale goes up. 

Add the proven sales power of 
Du Pont cellophane’s pure transpar- 
ency, its unbeatable efficiency and 
economy on high-speed machinery — 
and you have still more profitable 
reasons for choosing cellophane. 


ADu Pontrepresentativecanshow 
you how to prove to yourself that 
cellophane can help “buy your mar- 
ket”’ at lowest cost. Call him today. 


E.I.duPontde Nemours& Co. (Inc.), 
Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Better Things for Better living . . . through Chemistry 
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THE MARK OF 
~OEPENDABILIVY 


No name among American makers of cool- 
ing equipment stands higher or has endured 
longer than that of Frick. 


Back of the Frick trademark are 107 years of 
experience in engineering, 78 in refrigeration and 
ice making, and 55 in air conditioning. You get 
the value of this priceless experience when you 
invest in dependable Frick equipment. 

Write, wire or phone now for catalogs and 
estimates. 


he pied _REFRIGERATION Simee 1662 
on z 


Frick heavy-duty compressors are the 
standard of the world for industrial 
work. Ask for Bulletin 112. 





Frick ‘Eclipse’ compressors have 2, 3, 4, 6 or 9 
cylinders, offer speeds up to 1200 r.p.m. See Bul 100. 


These Frick evaporative condensers are sav- 
ing $1,000 per month. See Bulletin 235. 
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from this “idea book””... 
ways to cure desk clutter 
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Shaw-Walker research has now pro- 
duced the unbelievable—a desk that 
eliminates top clutter and drawer 
hodgepodge. How it’s done is just 
one of the many time-saving, space- 
saving ideas you'll find in the new 
248-page Shaw- Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Correct seating 
chairs; Filing cabinets in 347 styles 


and models; Fireproof files; Filing 
systems; Automation accessories; 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 


FREE to office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 35, MICHIGAN 
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MOBILE RADIOS are manufactured in 
Chicago under Arthur L. Reese (right), who 
heads the company’s Communications Div. 


that should lead to the growth he an- 
ticipates for Motorola. ‘The list: 

e Semiconductors, including add- 
ing new components and improving the 
reliability of existing items. 

e Surface passivation techniques, 
designed to insulate semiconductors and 
other surface elements from the effects 
of environment and aging. 

e Electrical ceramics for high-fre- 
quency solid state devices and solid cir- 
cuit base materials. 

e Thin films for solid state cir- 
cuit elements such as resistors and ca- 
pacitors. 
¢ Many-Faceted Man—To keep Mo- 
torola expanding, Noble will have to 
continue adding good people. “If you 
get a good man, he attracts others,” 
says Noble. He himself is a prime 
drawing card. Says Pres. Galvin: “Dan 
Noble is a well-balanced and cultured 
man who is creative in the sense of of- 
fering new ideas and who can be ap- 
proached in a broad range of scientific 
subjects.” 

When he isn’t focusing on some as- 
pect of Motorola business, he may be 
dabbling in any one of the dozen or 
more subjects on which he is well in- 
formed—among them art, music, and 
archeology. He writes long, philosophi- 
cal editorials for company house organs 
and other publications “because I like to 
write.” He’s a_ fairly accomplished 
amateur sculptor, and he has had the 
wall behind his desk covered with can- 
vas, on which he intends to paint a 
mural “if I ever get the model to the 
point I’m satisfied with it” 

Finding time for all this—and for 
managing scientists, too—has meant giv- 
ing up a few things: drinking, smoking, 
certain foods, and golf. He says he 
disposed of the first three because he 
doesn’t like anything that makes him 
feel mentally fuzzy, the last becaus« 
“not enough happens.” END 
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Price and the COST OF POSSESSION! 


If you don’t figure the two, you won’t 
have a true picture of your steel costs. 

Many smart, informed steel users save 
money by drawing on the inventory and 
facilities of their Steel Service Centers. 
They get technical assistance. And they 
get steel when they want it, delivered, 
cut-to-size, ready for production. 

This means less capital tied up in in- 
ventory. It saves costs of space. Operat- 
ing costs for storing, handling, cutting 


“Y nae, 


Alsat 


SERVICE CENTER 
INSTITUTE 


are reduced. T'ax and insurance costs are 
kept to a minimum. 


Compare all your costs of inventoried 
steel with the cost of steel delivered as 
needed. Use the chart at the right. For 
more information, get the booklet, What’s 
Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel? 
from your nearby Steel Service Center. 
Or write to Steel Service Center Institute, 
Inc., 540- B Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


.-- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
Inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Accounting 
TOTAL 
COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 
TOTAL 
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n Production 


Supersized Rail Tank Cars Planned; 


‘Big Plastic Cargo Container Tested 


Union Tank Car Co. will build two new supersized 
ank cars for Tuloma Gas Products Corp. of Tulsa. The 
new cars, which will be 85 ft. long and have a capacity 
of 30,000 gal., are particularly adaptable for transporting 
such lightweight products as liquefied petroleum gas. 

@Uheir use should make a substantial dent in hauling and 
erminal costs. ‘she new tank cars are about three times 
as large as a standard railroad tank car and about one and 

half times as big as the jumbo tank cars that touched off 

y trend to larger tank cars when they first appeared sev- 
ral years ago. 

In another transportation development, Union Carbide 
‘astics Co. has announced it is testing a van-sized plastic 
cargo container for transporting bulk commodities. ‘The 
24ft. long by 8-ft. high container is constructed of epoxy 
jglass fiber reinforced plastic and can be transported by 
railroad flatcar, flat-bed trailer, or stacked aboard a ship. 

Union Carbide says the container weighs one-fourth less 

{than a comparable aluminum one and is exceptionally 

}resistant to abrasion and chemical and salt corrosion. 


‘IEsso Research Develops Plastic Pipe 
or Use in Oil and Gas Fields 


“ 


One answer to the oil industry's high corrosion costs 
jmay be a new plastic pipe Esso Research & Engineering 
jis developing. Standard Oil of New Jersey, Esso Re- 
sfearch’s parent, estimates its operating affiliates spend 
$12-million annually combatting it. 

Designed for use in the oil fields to gather oil and 
gas from the wells, the new pipe is made of a synthetic 
tubber and polyvinyl chloride plastic (PVC) reinforced 
with glass fiber. The oil, chemical, and corrosion-resist- 
ijant pipe is capable of withstanding gasoline flames, —+0F 
jcold, and 300F heat. 

The new pipe itself is more expensive than steel pipe, 
company officials admit.. But the cheaper installation 
and maintenance costs of the lightweight plastic pipe 
should give it an excellent chance of being competitive 
with steel pipe. 


Canada Reports Vast Asbestos Find 


In Region Near Arctic Circle 


A vast asbestos find in northern Quebec near the 
Arctic Circle has been disclosed by Canadian officials. 
Preliminary exploration indicates the new reserves may 
encompass more than 7-million tons of the mineral fiber. 
The quality of the asbestos is reportedly comparable to 
that mined in southern Quebec, which produces about 
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70% of the free world supply. The area in which the 
find was made, the Ungava Peninsula of upper Quebec 
Province near to the uppermost reaches of Hudson Bay, 
has also figured prominently in the news because of 
vast reserves of copper, nickel, and iron ore uncovered 
there recently. 

Officials of Quebec Province’s Bureau of Mines state 
that reserves of 9-million tons would justify going ahead 
with the production planning for a 4,000-ton-a-day min- 
ing and processing operation. Because of the rigors of 
the climate, the operating year probably would consist 
of only 300 days. 

To get such a plant operating would be no simple job. 
Lake Asbestos, an industry newcomer (BW —Jun.8’57, 
p189), is expected to start showing a profit this year. It 
took six years, $37-million, and a draining of a two-mile 
long lake to reach this point. Lake Asbestos, a fully 
owned subsidiary of American Smelting & Refining Co., 
has found the asbestos market hard to break into. Any- 
body seeking to develop the far north deposits could 
expect an even more difficult time—unless the demand for 
asbestos climbs markedly. 


Production Briefs 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will start construction imme- 
diately on a multimillion-dollar engine plant, to be lo- 
cated at its Harvey (Ill.) works. The new plant will en- 
able the heavy equipment maker to broaden the lines 
of diesel, natural gas, butane, aiid gasoline engines now 
being incorporated into its own equipment. Allis-Chalm- 
ers also hopes to win a larger share of the market for 


engines in the marine, oil, construction, and logging 
fields. 


A high-voltage transmission tower of European design 
has been developed by Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
for the American market. Unlike standard U.S. free- 
standing transmission towers, the V-shaped aluminum 
tower stands on one leg and uses guy wires to give it 
lateral support. The 96-ft. high, 345-kv. tower uses 
about 2,700 Ib. of aluminum. A comparable steel tower 
would use 7,500 Ib., and a conventional rigid steel tower, 
15,000 Ib. The aluminum tower is also easier to trans- 
port and erect than conventional towers. 


The gas turbine engine is scheduled to undergo some 
rugged testing when it starts hauling ore in the open pit 
mine operated by International Nickel Co. of Canada 
in the Sudbury district of Ontario. The 225-hp. engine, 
manufactured by the Allison Div. of General Motors 
Corp., will power an ore truck assigned to hauling 32-ton 
loads up 8% grades from the floor of the mining pit to 
the crusher house. The Allison engine also will get an 
additional tryout soon in a highway tractor, a 28-ft. per- 
sonnel boat, an earthmoving tractor, plus several military 
applications. 


Reynolds Metals Co. is constructing a $750,000 con- 
tainer development plant near Richmond. The 20,000- 
sq.ft. plant will be used to help Reynolds acquire the 
production knowhow needed to speed the development 
of new and less expensive kinds of aluminum cans and 
semi-rigid foil containers. 
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1953-55 DECEMBER NOVEMBER 
STALE ae 11 1 L232 
Alabama .......+. $286.4 $358.1 $350.3 
Alaska .....e00. 41.9 52.3 58.1 
Arizona .....+..+- 126.9 184.4 202.3 
Arkansas ......> 153.5 173.0 171.6 
California iiniaiataiet 2,341.7 3,164.9 3,404.5 
Colorado ....... 217.2 300.5 312.1 
Connecticut ...... 440.7 541.6 585.6 
Delaware ....... 78.6 107.8 113.4 
District of Columbia 158.2 187.0 191.7 | 
Plevide .cccccececs 456.8 718.5 827.4 
Georgia esecce 383.2 474.0 485.9 | 
Hewall ..cccccce 76.0 100.9 108.3 
GeO cccccceece 74.5 92.2 90.9 
Wineis .ccccccce UG775 2,027.7 2,144.0 
Sndiane .coccccccs 663.5 785.0 811.4 
BOWS . cc tescveee ° 357.3 463.5 445.1 
Kemsas ..cccccce 281.8 355.3 340.1 | 
Kentucky ..... ee 307.1 362.6 370.6 | 
Louisiana ..... ee 318.3 391.4 398.3 | 
eee 112.8 134.1 140.9 
Maryland ...... e 432.3 566.3 567.3 | 
Massachusetts .... 799.8 962.4 1,023.0 
Michigan ....... o 0,234.1 1,411.6 1,471.7 
Minnesota ....... 434.8 544.5 565.8 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 177.3 173.6 
ee 600.9 742.3 761.6 | 
Montana ........ 92.3 114.6 99.3 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 239.0 235.6 | 
oo eer 43.1 59.5 64.1 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 91.1 95.7 
New Jersey ...... 982.9 1,248.9 1,313.3 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 131.4 126.8 
New York ....... 2,887.9 3,553.0 3,647.1 
North Carolina . 429.0 525.4 523.6 
North Dakota .... 67.4 96.0 78.7 
Me? ah x40 Meee 1,476.3 1,750.9 1,848.2 
Oklahoma ...... ° 268.5 322.8 328.9 
CN id at pind 249.8 302.6 314.7 
Pennsylvania 1,678.6 2,012.6 1,986.0 
Rhode Island ..... 129.9 141.7 152.7 
South Carolina ... 210.0 246.1 254.1 
South Dakota .... 73.7 99.1 92.0 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 407.4 433.8 
ee 1,132.9 1,434.5 1,429.3 F 
eee 98.1 131.0 125.0 : 
Vermont ...... oe 45.9 55.0 58.1 
oo. Ree 383.3 559.1 564.3 
Washington ..... 418.0 520.1 523.8 
West Virginia .... 209.7 249.8 255.0 
Wisconsin ..... ee 528.2 655.2 672.1 
Wyoming dD enchesece 45.9 55.7 52.9 

M. r aeres wine 81.7 $ 
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Oousiness weex 


Expanded work on i 
and Minuteman more than off- 
set effects of long strikes in 
steel and copper—the state's 
previous kingpin industries. 


For Utah, the puff of smoke in the 
picture has a profound economic sig- 
nificance. It’s caused by the static test- 
firing of the Minuteman’s first-stage 
engine, and is symbolic of the fact that 
during 1959 missiles became the state’s 
largest manufacturing industry. 

The ascent of any single industry is 
meaningful to any state—especially to 
one as sparsely settled and as lightly 
industrialized as Utah. But 1959 hap- 
pened also to be the year when Utah’s 
previous kingpin industries—steel and 
copper—were shut down by strikes. 

Without missiles, these strikes might 
have put much of the state flat on its 
back. But the growth of missiles more 
than offset the strikes and helped to 
give Utah its biggest year. Today, the 
industry employs over 10,000 workers— 
a gain of 5,000 during 1959. 

According to BUSINESS WEEK’s Meas- 
ure of Personal Income, Utah’s total 
income last year was almost $1.6-billion, 
up 4.9% over 1958. The chart (page 
148) shows how the strikes depressed 
the curve in 1959, but also how missiles 
prevented a deeper plunge. 





¢ Why Utah?—The state—with its pop- ° Le 
ulation concentrated in the Ogden-Salt | adaptable 
Lake City-Provo belt—offers a number valli 


of attractions to the missile industry: } tonment 
e It is far enough from the Pacific workers |! 
Coast to satisfy those who want dis- Pil I 
persal of defense industry, yet close facilities- 
enough to the coast’s missile complexes Promont 
for easy commuting. that con 
¢ Land is cheap and abundant, and Pacific a 

far enough from population centers to first tran: 
permit production and testing of ex- * Cente 
plosive rocket fuels. complex 
Ogden— 


















Incomes Recoufy,.; 


‘In December, the nation had not yet 

fully recovered from the setback of the 52,000 1 
steel strike; incomes were still 1.1%: _ of 
below the all-time high reached last g@n. | 
July when hardgoods industries were }” Florid 
racing the strike deadline. But despite J MS'NFSS 
occasional steel shortages and the farm’ Become, 

slump, the over-all picture continued to §# Decer 
brighten. Total nonfarm jobs swelled §)” hea 
by 1.6-million over last year, manufac: fe ¥enty"! 
turing employees (mostly in durables) $M4tes ™: 
increased 649,000 over the year and picatly it 


lates. il 
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a New Peak of Prosperity 
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p- ¢ Local labor is highly educated, Ogden Air Materiel Area. Among its 

lt | adaptable, and available. several functions, OAMA is _ logistics 

er e The climate and cultural envi- support manager for the Bomare and 

y: | ronment are attractive enough to lure Minuteman missile programs—the “first 

ic | workers from outside the state. boss” of the companies with Bomarc 

S- e There are good transportation and Minuteman contracts. 

se facilities—air, road, and rail. It was at e Early Settler—Of its neighbors, one 

es | Promontory Point just west of Ogden company precedes Hill. Hercules 
that construction crews of the Union Powder Co., which has the research 

id | Pacific and Central Pacific joined the and development contract for the 

tO first transcontinental rail in 1869. Minuteman’s third-stage engine and 

X- ¢ Center—At the heart of the missile hopes to get the production contract, 
complex is Hill Air Force Base, near built a plant at Bacchus—southeast of 
Ogden—headquarters of the nine-state Salt Lake City—in 1914, to manufac- 














yet 
the $152,000 from November to December, 
| % fatime of year when they normally de- 


¥ 


last gene. 

2 7% Florida Leads Way—According to 
ite PBUSINESS weEEK’s Measure of Personal 
rm | ifcome, pocketbooks were 1.6% fatter 
to #@ December than in November, and 


led §?* heavier than December, 1958. 
ace BEWenty-two states exceeded and two 
es) Peates matched the national average in 
ind pfeatly improvements, while in many 


lates incomes scaled new heights. 
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host of Steel Strike Losses 


Florida was out in front again with an- 
other impressive annual gain, 16.5%. 
December's _ record-breaking _ tourist 
traffic takes a big share of the credit. 
On the darker side, incomes in six 
key farm states turned down—North 
Dakota, —16.9%; Montana, —12.1%; 
South Dakota, —6.1%; Wyoming, 
—3.9%; New Mexico, —2.4%; and 
Iowa, —0.3%. Substantial declines in 
livestock prices characterized the drops 
in Montana and Wyoming. Hogs 


ture dynamite for the copper miners. 
When Hercules won the R&D con- 
tract for the Minuteman in 1958, it 
decided to do the work at Bacchus. 
Among other reasons, it already had 
buildings, owned over 1,000 acres on 
which it could expand and test, and 
had personnel trained to handle ex- 
plosives. Hercules’ third-stage engine 
uses a double-based propellant; one 
component is nitroglycerin, which it 
manufactures right there. Hercules em- 
ploys 800 on missiles. 
e Newcomer—In 1958, Thiokol Chemi- 


brought only $11.20 per hundredweight 
in the yearend markets, a drop of $6.30 
from the price a year earlier. Cattle was 
down almost $3; calves close to $4. 
Thus farmers held back their stock in 
the hope of some price improvement. 
Crop income fell in North and South 
Dakota. 

In 16 states the monthly improve- 
ment from November to December was 
better than the annual change, reflect- 
ing the pickup in durables. 
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The Right 
Rubber Part 


TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT 


Must be: 1. Custom made. 2. The product of a 
carefully designed die or mold. 3. Developed from 
properly compounded rubber stocks. 4. Backed 
by ability and experience gained through a 

wide variety of industrial applications. 

Western serves such diverse industries as commu- 
nications, electronics, transportation, farming, 
plumbing, heating, chemistry and pharmaceuticals. 

Why not let Western’s proven success in these and 
allied fields help to produce the rubber part you need. 





Write or phone for 
information, literature 
or a visit by our sales 
engineer in your area. 


WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 8, INDIANA 
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Wassell 
Rotary WORK ORGANIZERS 
Bring Every File To Life 


For correspondence, for orders, for every 

record, Wassell Work Organizers—Corres- 

Files and Rotor-Files — pay off in new 

highs of clerical productivity and 
« morale, plus economy. 





Multiple — Desk Rotary 


Corres-File 


Finding and filing takes half the time. 
Wassell units whirl the work to the work- 
er’s fingertips on merry-go-round tiers. 
Save you space, too—up to 50%. Find 
out more—today. 


Single Pedestal 

















Rotor-File Desk 

THER WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC.! 
AN 0 HE DEPT. W-2A * WESTPORT, CONN. * CApPiTaAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 
Please send me details on Wassell Rotary Files. ! 
WASSELL NAME 1 
COMPANY 

ADDRESS 
P R 0 D U C T CITY ZONE STATE 1 
Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. ! 
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cal Corp. won an R&D contract for 
the Minuteman’s first-stage engine, and 
located 25 miles west of Brigham 
City, four miles from Promontory Point. 
Thiokol has 11,000 acres on which to 
test-fire the engine. The company won 
the production contract, last November, 
and is building a $34-million plant. It 
expects to increase employment from 
3,100 to nearly 5,000 in 18 months. 
Thiokol also is doing back-up work on 
the missile’s second-stage engine, hav- 
ing lost the contract competition to 
Aerojet-General Corp. in Sacramento, 
Calif. 

e Assembly Point—Utah’s role in the 
important Minuteman program was 
strengthened last November. For at 
the same time Thiokol won the first- 
stage production contract, the Air Force 
chose Hill Air Force Base as the site for 
assembling, repairing, and recycling the 
Minuteman. Boeing Airplane Co. will 
operate the $11-million 800-man plant 
now going up. 

At the time the Air Force had con- 
tracted Boeing for assembly in 1958, 
it had left the assembly spot open. 
Hastings, Neb., for one, was very much 
in the running. But in the end, Utah’s 
Hill base won out for at least three rea- 
sons: It is near the place where Thiokol 
will make the first-stage engine—the 
heaviest; it is an active base with a 
heavy-duty, long runway from which ait- 
planes could carry the Minuteman aloft; 
and it is near bunkers where the missiles 
can be stored in safety. 
¢ Diversifications—Important as _ the 
Minuteman is in the nation’s missile 
arsenal—it will succeed the Atlas and 
Titan in 1963 as our big offensive 
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“Did you have to let 
three motors burn out?” 


It seemed a simple way to save the cost of a 
contractor. Let the electrical maintenance 
crew put in the new power line... 

‘But a well-run crew has a tight schedule 
as it is: power upkeep, signaling equipment, 
lighting—asking them to pinch hit on new 
work means something has to give. And 
when a few dirty motors burn out, what 
have you saved? 

The irony is that it often costs less to 
give the job to a qualified contractor in the 
first place. 

Electrical contractors have both special- 
ists and special equipment for every job. 
Need a cable puller? Hydraulic bender? 
Rolling scaffolds? They have them. 

A contractor can pin down costs in an 
estimate, save on purchases, and cut days 
and dollars for you just by getting the right 
materials to the job on time. 

He’s a veteran at every type of work you 
need and loses no time in trial and error. 
There’s no patchwork, repairs, and repairs 
of repairs when a contractor does it. 

And finally, a contractor can do what no 
maintenance man can do. He guarantees 
your work and often even the deadline for 
its completion. 

After all, it’s the result you’re really in- 
terested in. Doesn’t it just make sense to 
call in a pro—a qualified contractor? 


NECA 


National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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HORAGE KETCHIKAN 
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KENAI HOMER 

\SK FOR PNA 


ASKA SERVICE 


PaciFic NORTHERN 


——AIRLINES— — 
The rllasha- Flag Line® 
1223 4TH AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 





SHIPPING 
MATERIAL TS 
AND LABOR 


: New! 
BETTER PACK 
555 
ELECTRIC 


Gummed- Tape 
Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Ete: 1A 257 Canal St. 
} 4WE Shelton, Conn. 
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Numerous U. 8. towne ar a counties have retained 
sing of America to further their tnodustrial 
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weapon—Utah has some diversification 
in its missile industry. 

Near Ogden, Marquardt Corp. is 
turning out ramjet engines for the 
Bomarc. Marquardt began there in 
1957, now employs 1,800. It test-fires 
engines on 1,900 acres the Air Force 
owns on the shore of Great Salt Lake. 

Near Salt Lake City, Sperry Rand 
Corp. employs over 3,000 persons to 
manufacture Sergeant missiles for the 
Army. The company built there in 
1956 after winning the contract to 
produce Sergeants. One important 
factor in its decision to locate there 
was that engineers were short and the 
company found it could tap the local 
supply—and hire former residents drawn 
by Mormon ties. 
¢ Kingpins—Until missiles came along, 
steel was Utah’s largest manufacturing 
industry. The Columbia-Geneva Div. 
of U.S. Steel Corp. had its Geneva 
Works at Provo, on Lake Utah. Geneva 
—one of the three large integrated steel 
plants in the West—was completed in 
1944. U.S. Steel operated it for the 
government to supply California ship- 
yards. U. S. Steel bought the steel mill 
from the government in 1947, and has 
expanded its ingot capacity to 2.3-mil- 
lion tons. Ample supplies of ore, lime- 
stone, coking coal, and water have made 
Provo attractive to U. S. Steel, and Utah 
in turn has benefited by the number of 
metal fabricating plants the Geneva 
Works has spawned. 

Before World War II, copper domi- 
nated the Utah economy. And when 
you said copper, you meant virtuallye 
one company, Kennecott Copper Corp.., 
and one mine, the fabulous Bingham 
mine 30 miles southwest of Salt Lake 
City. In recession-year 1958, Bingham 
accounted for 187,000 of Kennecott’s 
domestic output of 319,000 tons. 
¢ Economic Cushion—It’s easy to see 
how two such giants—each employing 
7,000—could have an impact on a state 
whose total nonfarm employment is 
only about 250,000. Not only their 
own employees, but secondary indus- 
tries, retailers, and others are hit when 
they shut down for a prolonged strike. 

But despite their shutdowns, Utah 
income and employment hit new highs 
in 1959. Department store _ sales 
jumped 9% over 1958; cars did well, 
and home construction was up. 

The economic strength Utah found 
last year didn’t come from missiles alonc 
—although missiles were by far the 
most important stimulant. Employ 
ment was up in trade, services, and 
government. Oil production, a new 
industry in Utah, 
1958. Uranium held its annual level 
of about l-million tons. Total con 
struction was off some despite housing 
gains, but still made a respectable show 
mg. And farming was off only 
lightly. ta 
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Personal 
Loans 
to Executives 


Strictly Confidential 
* 


A nationwide Executive Loan 
Service designed for respon- 
sible executives as a conveni- 
ent supplementary source of 
personal credit. No collateral, 
no endorsement, no embar- 
rassing investigation. All de- 
tails handled by mail from 
the privacy of your office. 
Monthly repayments up to 2 
years if desired. References: 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Crocker- Anglo National Bank 
of San Francisco 


For full particulars write 
Mr. A. J. Bruper, Vice Pres. 


Industrial Credit 
Company 


Sixth Floor — Hamm Building 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 














342,000 PRIME CUSTOMERS 

. the management men who sub- 
scribe to Business Week. Busi- 
ness Week reaches across al! busi 
industry. It 


more management 


ness and offers you 
readers per 
advertising dollar than any other 
magazine in ite ft i, according t 

readershit tudies by advertisers 


themeelves 


BUSINESS WEEK 
A McGrow-Hill Magazine 


Shaw-Walker research has now pro- 
duced the unbelievable—a desk that 
eliminates top clutter and drawer 
neneppatan. How it’s done is just 
ne .lany time-saving, space- 

saving ideas you'll find in the new 
248-page Shaw- Walker Office Guide 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Correct seating 
chairs; Filing cabinets in 347 styles 





and models; Fireproof files; Filing 
systems; Automation accessories; 
Desks in 139 styles and models. 
FRE ¢7 offre eH wp ok , 


Request on business letterhead « or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 35, MICHIGAN 











ind other publications “becau 
write.” He's a fairh iccomplis! 
amateur sculptor, and he has had th 
wall behind his desk covered with can 
vas, on which he intends to paint 
mural “if I ever get the model to th 
point I’m satisfied with it” 

Winding time fa, W 4h: » ¢ 
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ng up a few things: drinking 
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Many smart, informeu svce: uscie ou: 


money by drawing on the inventory and 
facilities of their Steel Service Centers. 
They get technical assistance. And they 
get steel when they want it, delivered, 
cut-to-size, ready for production. 
This means less capital tied up in in- 
entory. Tt anves costs of space. Operat- 


ing costs tor storing, handling, cutting 






© 


- 


wulloare all your GOsts of ihventoriea 
steel with the cost of steel delivered as 
needed. Use the chart at the right. For 
more information, get the booklet, What’s 
Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel? 
from your nearby Steel Service Center. 
Or write to Steel Service Center Institute, 
Inc., 540- B Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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».» YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 





Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 
Obsolescence 
In Irance 
Taxes 


Accounting 


rrvvae _/ 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEI 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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SEND FOR OUR FULL COLOR CATALOG: COLE STEEL INC., 415 MADISON AVENUE, DEPT, 10, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. that 
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In Production 


Supersized Rail Tank Cars Planned; 
Big Plastic Cargo Container Tested 


Union Tank Car Co. will build two new supersized 
tank cars for ‘T'uloma Gas Products Corp. of ‘Tulsa. ‘Vhe 
new cars, which will be 85 ft. long and have a capacity 
of 30,000 gal., are particularly adaptable for transporting 
such lightweight products as liquefied petroleum gas. 
Their use should make a substantial dent in hauling and 
terminal costs. ‘lhe new tank cars are about three times 
as large as a standard railroad tank car and about one and 
a half times as big as the jumbo tank cars that touched off 
a trend to larger tank cars when they first appeared sev- 
eral vears ago. 

In another transportation development, Union Carbide 
Plastics Co. has announced it is testing a van-sized plastic 
cargo container for transporting bulk commodities. ‘lhe 
2+ft. long by 8-ft. high container is constructed of epoxy 
glass fiber reinforced plastic and can be transported by 
railroad flatcar, flat-bed trailer, or stacked aboard a ship. 
Union Carbide savs the container weighs one-fourth less 
than a comparable aluminum one and is exceptionally 
resistant to abrasion and chemical and salt corrosion. 


Esso Research Develops Plastic Pipe 
For Use in Oil and Gas Fields 


One answer to the oil industry’s high corrosion costs 
may be a new plastic pipe Msso Research & Engineering 
is developing. Standard Oil of New Jersey, Esso Re 
search’s parent, estimates its operating afhliates spend 
$12-million annually combatting it. 

Designed for use in the oil fields to gather oil and 
gas from the wells, the new pipe is made of a synthetic 
rubber and polyvinyl chloride plastic (PVC) reinforced 
with glass fiber. ‘The oil, chemical, and corrosion-resist- 
ant pipe is capable of withstanding gasoline flames, —40F 
cold, and 300F heat. 

The new pipe itself is more expensive than stecl pipe, 
company officials admit. But the cheaper installation 
and maintenance costs of the lightweight plastic pipe 
should give it an excellent chance of being compctitive 
with steel pipe. 

e ee e 


Canada Reports Vast Asbestos Find 


In Region Near Arctic Circle 


A vast asbestos find in northern Quebec near the 
Arctic Circle has been disclosed by Canadian officials. 
Preliminary exploration indicates the new reserves may 
encompass more than 7-million tons of the mineral fiber. 
The quality of the asbestos is reportedly comparable to 
that mined in southern Quebec, which produces about 
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70% of the free world supply. The area in which the 
find was made, the Ungava Peninsula of upper Quebec 
Province near to the uppermost reaches of Hudson Bay, 
has also figured prominently in the news because of 
vast reserves of copper, nickel, and iron ore uncovered 
there recently. 

Officials of Quebec Province’s Bureau of Mines state 
that reserves of 9-million tons would justify going ahead 
with the production planning for a 4,000-ton-a-day min- 
ing and processing operation. Because of the rigors of 
the climate, the operating year probably would consist 
of only 300 days. 

To get such a plant operating would be no simple job. 
Lake ‘Asbestos, an industry newcomer (BW —Jun.8'57, 
p189), is expected to start showing a profit this year. It 
took six years, $37-million, and a draining of a two-mile 
long lake to reach this point. Lake Asbestos, a fully 
ow — subsidiary of American Smelting & Refining Co., 
has found the asbestos market hard to break into. Any- 
body seeking to develop the far north deposits could 
expect an even more difficult time—unless the demand for 
asbestos climbs markedly. 


Production Briefs 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. will start construction imme- 
diately on a multimillion-dollar engine plant, to be lo- 
cated at its Harvey (Ill.) works. ‘The new plant will en- 
able the heavy equipment maker to broaden the lines 
of diesel, natural gas, butane, and gasoline engines now 
being incorporated into its own equipment. Allis-Chalm- 
ers also hopes to win a larger share of the market for 
engines in the marine, oil, construction, and logging 


fields. 


A high-voltage transmission tower of European design 
has been dev cloped by Aluminum Co. of Canada, I td., 
for the American market. Unlike standard U.S. free- 
standing transmission towers, the V-shaped aluminum 
towcr Reni on one leg and uses guy wires to give it 
lateral support. ‘The 96-ft. high, 345-kv. tower uses 
about 2,700 Ib. of aluminum. A comparable steel tower 
would use 7,500 Ib., and a conventional rigid steel tower, 
15,000 Ib. ‘The aluminum tower is also easier to trans- 
port and erect than conventional towers. 


The gas turbine engine is scheduled to undergo some 
rugged testing when it starts hauling ore in the open pit 
mine operated by International Nickel Co. of Canada 
in the Sudbury district of Ontario. The 225-hp. engine, 
manufactured by the Allison Div. of General Motors 
Corp., will power an ore truck assigned to hauling 32-ton 
loads up 8% grades from the floor of the mining pit to 
the crusher house. ‘The Allison engine also will get an 
additional tryout soon in a highway tractor, a 28-ft. per- 
sonnel boat, an carthmoving tractor, plus several military 
applications. 


Reynolds Metals Co. is constructing a $750,000 con- 
tainer development plant near Richmond. ‘The 20,000- 
sq.ft. plant will be used to help Reynolds acquire the 
production knowhow needed to speed the development 
of new and less expensive kinds of aluminum cans and 
semi-rigid foil containers. 
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Missiles Industry Carries Uta 


MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME 


ww, Millions of Dollar 









































(S ly Adju % CHANGE 
1953-55 DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER vs. 

STATE AVERAGE 1958 1959 1959 YR. AGO 
Alabama .....++- $286.4 $358.1 $350.3 $374.8 + 4.7% 
Alaska ..weccececs 41.9 52.3 58.1 60.1 + 14.9 
ArizOne .cccccces 126.9 184.4 202.3 193.9 + 5.2 
Arkansas ...+6.4: 153.5 173.0 171.6 175.4 + 1.4 
California .......+ 2,341.7 3,164.9 3,404.5 3,463.3 + 9.4 
Colorado ...... ° 217.2 300.5 312.1 322.0 + 7.2 
Connecticut ...... 440.7 541.6 585.6 579.1 + 69 
Delaware ....... 78.6 107.8 113.4 118.8 + 10.2 
District of Columbia 158.2 187.0 191.7 194.5 + 4.0 
Plevide .ccccccce 456.8 718.5 827.4 837.1 + 16.5 
ee cecveces 383.2 474.0 485.9 487.3 + 2.8 
| rrr 76.0 100.9 108.3 111.0 + 10.0 
RRO .cccccvces 74.5 92.2 90.9 95.1 + 3.1 
BRS: ccccccese USFFS 2,027.7 2,144.0 2,155.9 + 6.3 
indiana ..ccececce 663.5 785.0 811.4 829.4 $+ $7 
lowa ..... eoecece 357.3 463.5 445.1 462.0 — 0.3 
Kemsas .ccccccce 281.8 355.3 340.1 356.5 + 0.3 
Kentucky ......6. 307.1 362.6 370.6 362.7 + 0.03 
Lovisiana ..... oe 318.3 391.4 398.3 401.5 + 2.6 
__... MUTE LLee ° 112.8 134.1 140.9 140.8 + 5.0 
Maryland ...... . 432.3 566.3 567.3 578.4 + 2.1 
Massachusetts . . 799.8 962.4 1,023.0 1,021.4 + 6.1 
Michigan ....... . 1,234.1 1,411.6 1,471.7 1,488.9 + 5.5 
Minnesota ...... ‘ 434.8 544.5 565.8 578.3 + 6.2 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 177.3 173.6 184.9 + 4.3 
ere rrr 600.9 742.3 761.6 771.0 + 3.9 
Montana .......-. 92.3 114.6 99.3 100.7 — 42.1 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 239.0 235.6 248.6 + 4.0 
re ° 43.1 59.5 64.1 65.0 + 9.2 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 91.1 95.7 96.4 + 5.8 
New Jersey ...... 982.9 1,248.9 1,313.3 1,331.3 + 6.6 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 131.4 126.8 128.2 — 2.4 
New York ....... 2,887.9 3,553.0 3,647.1 3,681.0 + 3.6 
North Carolina ... 429.0 525.4 523.6 553.1 + 5.3 
North Dakota .... 67.4 96.0 78.7 79.8 — 16.9 
DE .bieeeudecs 1,476.3 1,750.9 1,848.2 1,884.5 + 7.6 
Oklahoma ....... 268.5 322.8 328.9 337.9 + 4.7 
I chor aig ances Gea 249.8 302.6 314.7 322.6 + 6.6 
Pennsylvania 1,678.6 2,012.6 1,986.0 2,051.0 + 1.9 
Rhode Island ..... 129.9 141.7 152.7 153.5 + 8.3 
South Carolina ... 210.0 246.1 254.1 267.9 + 8.9 
South Dakota .... 73.7 99.1 92.0 93.1 — 6.1 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 407.4 433.8 427.8 + 5.0 
aed cheewe® 1,132.9 1,434.5 1,429.3 1,450.1 + 1.1 
a ee ae ee 98.1 131.0 125.0 133.0 + 1.5 
Vermont ...... oo 45.9 55.0 58.1 57.8 + 5.1 
PE tccadens 383.3 559.1 564.3 560.3 + 0.2 
Washington ..... 418.0 520.1 523.8 534.9 + 2.8 
West Virginia .... 209.7 249.8 255.0 “232.5 + 1.1 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 655.2 672.1 681.8 + 4.1 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 55.7 52.9 53.5 — 3.9 
NATION ..++¢+-$24,363.5 $30,381.7 $31,390.6 $31,890.3 + 5.0 


December, 1959, preliminary; November, 1959, and December, 1958, revised. 
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Expanded work on Bomarc 
and Minuteman more than off- 
set effects of long strikes in 
steel and copper—the state’s 
previous kingpin industries. 


For Utah, the puff of smoke in the 
picture has a profound economic sig- 
nificance. It’s caused bv the static test. 
firing of the Minuteman’s _ first stage 
engine, and is svmbolic of the fact that 
during 1959 missiles became the state’s 
largest manufacturing industry. 

The ascent of any single industry is 
meaningful to any state—especially to 
one as sparsely settled and as lightly 
industrialized as Utah. But 1959 hap- 
pened also to be the year when Utak’s 
previous kingpin industries—steel and 
copper—were shut down by strikes. 

Without missiles, these strikes might 
have put much of the state flat on its 
back. But the growth of missiles more 
than offset the strikes and helped to 
give Utah its biggest year. ‘Today, the 
industry emplovs over 10,000 workers— 
a gain of 5,000 during 1959. 

According to BUSINESS WEEK’s Meas- 
ure of Personal Income, Utah’s total 
income last vear was almost $1.6-billion, 
up +.9% over 1958. The chart (page 
148) shows how the strikes depressed 
the curve in 1959, but also how missiles 
prevented a deeper plunge. 
¢ Why Utah?—The state—with its pop- 
ulation concentrated in the Ogden-Salt 
Lake Citv-Provo belt—offers a number 
of attractions to the missile industry: 

e It is far enough from the Pacific 
Coast to satisfy those who want dis 
persal of defense industry, vet clos¢ 
enough to the coast’s missile complexes 
for casv commuting. 

e Land is cheap and abundant, and 
far enough from population centers to 
permit production and testing of cex- 
plosive rocket fuels. 
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Incomes Recoup | M 


In December, the nation had not yet 
fully recovered from the setback of the 
steel strike; incomes were still 1.1% 
below the all-time high reached last 
July when hardgoods industries were 
racing the strike deadline. But despite 
occasional steel shortages and the farm 
slump, the over-all picture continued to 
brighten. Total nonfarm jobs swelled 
by 1.6-million over last year; manufac- 
turing employees (mostly in durables) 
increased 649,000 over the year and 
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¢ Local labor is highly educated, 
adaptable, and available. 

e The climate and cultural envi- 
ronment are attractive enough to lure 
workers from outside the state. 

e There are good transportation 
facilities—air, road, and rail. It was at 
Promontory Point just west of Ogden 
that construction crews of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific joined the 
first transcontinental rail in 1869. 
¢ Center—At the heart of the missile 
complex is Hill Air Force Base, near 
Ogden—headquarters of the nine-state 


152,000 from November to December, 
a time of year when they normally de- 
cline. 

* Florida Leads Way—According to 
BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of Personal 
Income, pocketbooks were 1.6% fatter 
in December than in November, and 
5% heavier than December, 1958. 
Twenty-two states exceeded and two 
states matched the national average in 
yearly improvements, while in many 
states incomes scaled new heights. 
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toa New Peak of Prosperity 
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Ogden Air Materiel Area. Among its 
several functions, OAMA is _ logistics 
support manager for the Bomare and 
Minuteman missile programs—the “‘first 
boss” of the companies with Bomarc 
and Minuteman contracts. 

e Early Settler—Of its neighbors, one 
company precedes Hill. ~~ Hercules 
Powder Co., which has the research 
and development contract for the 
Minuteman’s third-stage engine and 
hopes to get the production contract, 
built a plant at Bacchus—southeast of 
Salt Lake Citv—in 1914, to manufac- 


Most of Steel Strike Losses 


Florida was out in front again with an- 
other impressive annual gain, 16.5%. 
December's record-breaking __ tourist 
traffic takes a big share of the credit. 
On the darker side, incomes in six 
key farm states turned down—North 
Dakota, —16.9%; Montana, —12.1%; 


South Dakota, —6.1%; Wyoming, 
—3.9%; New Mexico, —2.4%; and 


Iowa, —0.3%. Substantial declines in 
livestock prices characterized the drops 
in Montana and Wyoming. Hogs 










ture dynamite for the copper miners. 
When Hercules won the R&D con- 
tract for the Minuteman in 1958, it 
decided to do the work at Bacchus. 
Among other reasons, it already had 
buildings, owned over 1,000 acres on 
which it could expand and test, and 
had personnel trained to handle ex- 
plosives. Hercules’ third-stage engine 
uses a double-based propellant; one 
component is nitroglycerin, which it 
manufactures right there. Hercules em- 
plovs 800 on missiles. 
¢ Newcomer—In 1958, Thiokol Chemi- 


brought only $11.20 per hundredweight 
in the yearend markets, a drop of $6.30 
from the price a vear earlicr. Cattle was 
down almost $3; calves close to $4. 
Thus farmers held back their stock in 
the hope of some price improvement. 
Crop income fell in North and South 
Dakota. 

In 16 states the monthly improve- 
ment from November to December was 
better than the annual change, reflect- 
ing the pickup in durables. 
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Must be: 1. Custom made. 2. The product of a 
carefully designed die or mold. 3. Developed from 
properly compounded rubber stocks. 4. Backed 
by ability and experience gained through a 

wide variety of industrial applications. 

Western serves such diverse industries as commu- 
nications, electronics, transportation, farming, 
plumbing, heating, chemistry and pharmaceuticals. 

Why not let Western’s proven success in these and 
allied fields help to produce the rubber part you need. 


Write or phone for 
information, literature 
or a visit by our sales 
engineer in your area. 






SINCE 


=a 4M - 100-1 -) 2 Be od oO 


GOSHEN 8, 


INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





Rotor File 


Single Pedestal 
Rotor-File Desk 


ANOTHER 
WASSELL 
PRODUCT 
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Wassell 
Rotary WORK ORGANIZERS 
Bring Every File To Life 


For correspondence, for orders, for every 
record, Wassell Work Organizers—Corres- 
Files and Rotor-Files — pay off in new 
highs of clerical productivity and 
morale, plus economy. 


Finding and filing takes half the time. 
Wassell units whirl the work to the work- 
er’s fingertips on merry-go-round tiers. 
Save you space, too—up to 50%. Find 
out more—today. 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, 


1 
INC.| 


DEPT. W-2A * WESTPORT, CONN. * CAPITAL 7-4111 * EST. 1935 | 

















Please send me details on Wassell Rotary Files. | 
NAME | 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS | 
CITY ZONE STATE | 
Exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview. | 
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cal Corp. won an R&D contract for 
the Minuteman’s first-stage engine, and 
located 25 miles west of Brigham 
City, four miles from Promontory Point. 
Thiokol has 11,000 acres on which to 
test-fire the engine. ‘The company won 
the production contract, last November, 
and is building a $34-million plant. It 
expects to increase employment from 
3,100 to nearly 5,000 in 18 months. 
Thiokol also is doing back-up work on 
the missile’s second-stage engine, hav- 
ing lost the contract competition to 
Acrojet-General Corp. in Sacramento, 
Calif. 

e Assembly Point—Utah’s role in the 
Minuteman 


important program was 
strengthened last November. [or at 


the same time Thiokol won the first- 
stage production contract, the Air lorce 
chose Hill Air Force Base as the site for 
assembling, repairing, and recycling the 
Minuteman. Boeing Airplane Co. will 
operate the $11-million $00-man plant 
now going up. 

At the time the Air Force had con- 
tracted Bocing for assembly in 1955, 
it had left the assembly spot open. 
Hastings, Neb., for one, was very much 
in the running. But in the end, Utah’s 
Hill base won out for at least three rea- 
sons: It is near the place where Thiokol 
will make the first-stage engine—the 
heaviest; it is an active base with a 
heavy-duty, long runway from which air- 
planes could carry the Minuteman aloft; 
and it is near bunkers where the missiles 
can be stored in safety. 
¢ Diversifications—Important as _ the 
Minuteman is in the nation’s missile 
arsenal—it will succeed the Atlas and 
Titan in 1963 as our big offensive 
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“Did you have to let 
three motors burn out?” 


It seemed a simple way to save the cost of a 
contractor. Let the electrical maintenance 
crew put in the new power line... 

But a well-run crew has a tight schedule 
as it is: power upkeep, signaling equipment, 
lighting—asking them to pinch hit on new 
work means something has to give. And 
when a few dirty motors burn out, what 
have you saved? 

The irony is that it often costs less to 
give the job to a qualified contractor in the 
first place. 

Electrical contractors have both special- 
ists and special equipment for every job. 
Need a cable puller? Hydraulic bender? 
Rolling scaffolds? They have them. 

A contractor can pin down costs in an 
estimate, save on purchases, and cut days 
and dollars for you just by getting the right 
materials to the job on time. 

He’s a veteran at every type of work you 
need and loses no time in trial and error. 
There’s no patchwork, repairs, and repairs 
of repairs when a contractor does it. 

And finally, a contractor can do what no 
maintenance man can do. He guarantees 
your work and often even the deadline for 
its completion. 

After all, it’s the result you’re really in- 
terested in. Doesn’t it just make sense to 
call in a pro—a qualified contractor? 


NECA 


National Electrical Contractors Association 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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FLAGLINER SERVICE 


ANCHORAGE KETCHIKAN 
CORDOVA JUNEAU 
KODIAK KENA! HOMER 


ASK FOR PNA 
ALASKA SERVICE 


See your PNA travel agent 
or write to 


PAciIFiICc NORTHERN 


——AIRLINES—— 


he plaka Flag Line® 


1223 4TH AVE., SEATTLE, WASH. 





SHIPPING 
MATERIAL 
AND LABOR 


New! 
d oe. PACK 
599 
ELECTRIC 


Gummed-Tape 
Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in 1 second 
-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
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weapon—Utah has some diversification 
in its missile industry. 

Near Ogden, Marquardt Corp. is 
turning out ramjet engines for the 
Bomarc. Marquardt began there in 
1957, now employs 1,800. It test-fires 
engines on 1,900 acres the Air Force 
owns on the shore of Great Salt Lake. 

Near Salt Lake City, Sperry Rand 
Corp. employs oyer 3,000 persons to 
manufacture Sergeant missiles for the 
Army. ‘The company built there in 
1956 after winning the contract to 
produce Sergeants. One important 
factor in its decision to locate there 
was that engineers were short and the 
company found it could tap the local 
supply—and hire former residents drawn 
by Mormon ties. 
¢ Kingpins—Until missiles came along, 
steel was Utah’s largest manufacturing 
industry. The Columbia-Geneva Div. 
of U.S. Steel Corp. had its Geneva 
Works at Provo, on Lake Utah. Geneva 
—one of the three large integrated steel 
plants in the West—was completed in 
1944. U.S. Steel operated it for the 
government to supply California ship- 
yards. U.S. Steel bought the steel mill 
from the government in 1947, and has 
expanded its ingot capacity to 2.3-mil- 
lion tons. Ample supplies of ore, lime- 
stone, coking coal, and water have made 
Provo attractive to U.S. Steel, and Utah 
in turn has benefited by the number of 
metal fabricating plants the Geneva 
Works has spawned. 

Before World War II, copper domi- 
nated the Utah economy. And when 
you said copper, you meant virtually 
one company, Kennecott Copper Corp., 
and one mine, the fabulous Bingham 
mine 30 miles southwest of Salt Lake 
City. In recession-year 1958, Bingham 
accounted for 187,000 of Kennecott’s 
domestic output of 319,000 tons. 
¢ Economic Cushion—It’s easy to sce 
how two such giants—each emploving 
7,000—could have an impact on a state 
whose total nonfarm employment is 
only about 250,000. Not only their 
own employees, but secondary indus- 
tries, retailers, and others are hit when 
they shut down for a prolonged strike. 

But despite their shutdowns, Utah 
income and employment hit new highs 
in 1959. Department store _ sales 
jumped 9% over 1958; cars did well, 
and home construction was up. 

The economic strength Utah found 
last year didn’t come from missiles alone 
—although missiles were by far the 
most important stimulant. Employ 
ment was up in trade, services, and 
government. Oil production, a new 
industry in Utah, was 60% above 
1958. Uranium held its annual level 
of about 1-million tons. Total con- 
struction was off some, despite housing 
gains, but still made a respectable show- 
ing. And farming was off only 
slightly, END 
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Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
of San Francisco 
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Mr. A. J. BRuDER, Vice Pres. 


Industrial Credit 
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Sixth Floor — Hamm Building 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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Speaking Out in Defense of Profits 


For an economy based on “the profit system,” 
U.S. corporations have been remarkably loath to 
defend profits as their cardinal aim. In its interest- 
ing study of profits (page 94), however, American 
Telephone & Telegraph speaks up boldly not merely 
in defense of profits—but in defense of good profits. 
After examining the record of a number of indus- 
tries, both regulated and unregulated, AT&T con- 
cludes that profit and performance are closely linked 
—that companies earning superior profits grow, 
research, innovate, provide stable and better-paid 
jobs, while companies with poor profits waste 
resources, provide unstable and poorly paid jobs, and 
drag economic and social progress. 

Critics of the study will argue that AT&T has 
put the matter backwards: that profits are the result 
of good performance, not its cause, and that many 
a company that once earned a good profit decayed 
because it used its money for the wrong things, or 
because its management got complacent and stag- 
nant. But the AT&T group would agree with that 
point; many of their case studies show that adequate 
profits only enable a company to grow, research, 
innovate, but by no means ensure such a perform- 
ance. They see profit as only one of three vital ele- 
ments for progress—the other two being good man- 
agement and a good product. 

A more fundamental criticism of the AT&T study 
might be directed at its assumption that profits are 
the source of progress essentially because they per- 
mit companies to generate internally the funds 
needed for investment in new and better plant and 
for development of new and better products. Some 
critics will hold that, from the standpoint of the 
entire economy, it would be better if a company 
had to go to the capital market for its expansion 
money instead of piling up the money out of earn- 
ings. The argument is that savings would be more 
likely to go to their best investment uses—for ex- 
pansion or boosting productivity or developing new 
products—if companies bidding for funds had to 
meet the competitive test of the capital market. 

No one can deny the desirability of a more effec- 
tively functioning capital market. But every corpo- 
rate treasurer knows that, in the capital market, 
“them as has, gits,”—that is, the company that earns 
a good profit has a far better chance of getting 
needed external financing than the poor earner. 
Indeed, good profits play one of their most vital roles 
in a free economy when they attract extra resources 
(or companies) to a profitable field. 

Few would conclude from AT&T’s study that 
profit should be the sole aim of the corporation— 
and fewer still would read it as a case for permitting 
monopolies to soak the public. But the study does 
drive home the point that good profits play a key 


152 


role in our economy as incentive to risk and innova- 
tion, as proof of a superior managerial performance 
and as source of internal funds—as well as a lure 
to external funds—to promote growth and efficiency, 


How To Increase Exports 


The Committee for Economic Development this 
week brought out a policy statement that constitutes 
a sober and timely reminder that the U.S. still has 
not faced up to the difficulties of its balance of pay- 
ments problem and the need for striking a new 
trade balance with Western Europe. 

The CED starts with the realistic proposition that 
it should be a national objective to reduce as 
promptly as possible the large payments deficit of 
the past two years ($7-billion in 1958-59). But it 
argues forcefully that to do this we must find ways 
that are consistent with our liberal trade policy, 
our central role in Western defense, and our com- 
mitment to aid in the economic progress of the 
underdeveloped countries. This means, argues the 
CED, that we must solve the problem by expand- 
ing our exports of goods and services—and to do 
that we must “better our competitive position.” 

To achieve this goal, the CED recommends a 
rigorous anti-inflationary policy at home; more stress 
on the growth of American productivity; a common 
effort by U.S. management and unions to keep 
unit labor costs down; and the removal, especially 
by Western Europe, of obstacles to our exports. 

These are sound recommendations. It can also 
be argued that U.S. policy musi put more emphasis 
on getting Western Europe to pick up a larger share 
of the common defense burden. But, if this is not 
feasible either for political or economic reasons, 
there is all the more reason for the U.S. to press 
European governments to pursue a liberal trade 
policy toward the U. S.—a policy that goes well be- 
yond the removal of the dollar discrimination that 
was built up during the early postwar years. 

Unfortunately, Western Europe’s two trade blocs 
—the European Economic Community (EEC) and 
the European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA)—have 
been thinking until recently in terms of new dis- 
crimination against the U.S. as well as against 
each other. Only now are there some signs of a 
different attitude in this matter. Indeed, there is 
some prospect today of a solution to the split 
between EEC and EFTA that would broaden rather 
than shrink the European market for U.S. goods. 

Thanks to the initiative taken by Under Secy. of 
State C. Douglas Dillon at the special Atlantic eco- 
nomic conference in January, the U.S. now has 
some leverage on this situation. It should be used 
to the limit. 
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Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation 
keeps a 400-year-old idea spin- 
ning smoothly with a new prod- 
uct of Shell Research. 


Leonardo and some Yankee craftsmen 


L conasdo da Vinci had the right idea, but 
it took Igor Sikorsky and his Connecticut 
craftsmen to build a workable helicopter. 

To perfect it, a rotor had to be devised to 
cope with an unusual combination of mo- 
tions. One such motion—controlling the di- 
rection of flight—is a slight twist of each 
blade, repeated every time the rotor revolves. 
This twisting action leads to “fret corrosion” 
that roughens bearings. 

Because this wear meant frequent and 
costly replacement of bearings, Sikorsky con- 
ducted an exhaustive search for a lubricant 
to protect them. Over thirty were tested be- 


fore one—and only one—was found: AeroShell 
Grease 14. With its use. excessive bearing 
wear ended and frequent replacement was 
climinated. 

What's more, this same product more than 
meets the needs of other grease-lubricated 
bearings. Helicopter servicing time is cut 
and inventories sharply reduced by the use 
of one multi-purpose grease. 


The same forward thinking that develops 
new petroleum products to meet new needs 
gives you more for your money wherever 
you see the Shell name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 
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